PENHALLOW 


The cliaracters in this book, wlio have been given place- 
names, arc entirely tictitious, and bear no relation to any 
living Iverson. The village of Polzant exists only in the 
author "s imagination. 
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CHAPTER I 


Jimmy the Bastard was cleaning boots, in a stone-paved room at 
the back o£ the house which commanded, through its chamfered 
windows, a view of the flagged yard, of a huddle of outhouses, 
and a glimpse, caught between the wing of the manor and the 
wood-shed, of one of the paddocks where Raymond had some of 
his young stock out to grass. Beyond the paddock the ground 
rose towards the Moor, hidden from Jimmy's indifferent gaze by 
a moining niist. 

The room in which he worked was large, and dirty, and smelt 
of oil, boot-polish, and must. On a table against one wall a 
variety of lamps had been placed. Jimmy paid no attention to 
them. Theoietically, the cleaning and filling of the lamps was a 
part of lus dut), but Jimmy disliked cleaning lamps, and never 
touched them. Later, one of the maids, driven to it by Reuben 
Lariner, would polish the glass chimneys, fill up the bowls with 
paraffin, and trim the wicks, grumbling all the time, not at Pen- 
hallow, the Master, who had never installed electnc-light at 
Tievellin, but at Jimmy, whom no one could force to perform 
his duties. 

Und< r the windows, a wooden shelf accommodated the long 
low of boots and shoes awa’ mg Jimmy’s attention. Several tins 
of polish and blacking jostled a collection of brushes and rags. 
Jimmy dipped a brush into one of these tins, and, with some- 
thing of the air of an epicure making his choice, picked up from 
the row one of Clara Hastings’s worn, single-barred, low-heeled 
black glace slippers. He began to spiead on the blacking, with- 
out haste and without enthusiasm, but thoroughly, because he 
rather liked Mrs. Hastings. When he came to them, he would 
clean Raymond’s gaiters and Bart’s top-boots Just as thoroughly, 
not from affection, but from the knowledge, born of experience, 
that neither of these sons of Penhallow would hesitate to lay. 
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their crops about his back if he cleaned brown boots with 
brushes last used for black ones, or left a vestige of mud upon 
the soles. 

Clara Hastings's slippers were worn out of shape, the thin 
leather cut in places, and in others rubbed away. They were 
large, roomy slippers, and had never been any smarter than their 
owner, who went about Trevellin from year’s end to year’s end 
in ageless garments of no particular cut or style, with skirts un- 
even, and often muddied about the hems from Clara’s habit of 
wearing them at ankle-length, and trailing them over her 
garden-beds, or through the untidy yards. Vivian Penhallow 
had said once that Aunt Clara’s name conjured up a vision 
of gaping plackets, frowsty flannel blouses, gold chains and 
brooches, and wisps of yellow-gray hair escaping from a multi- 
tude of pins. It was a fair description, and would in no way 
have perturbed Clara, had she heard it. At sixty-three, a widow 
of many years’ standing, a pensioner under Penhallow’s roof, 
and with no apparent interest in anything beyond the stables 
and her fern-garden, Clara was as indifferent to the appearance 
she presented as she was indifferent to the jealousies and strifes 
which made Trevellin so horrible a prison to anyone not blessed 
with the strongest of nerves, and the most bltinied of sensi- 
bilities. 

Jimmy, uncritical of her deplorable shoes, did his best by tltem, 
and laid them aside. Pie was her nephew, by blood if not by 
law, but the relationship was unacknowledged by her, and un- 
claimed by him. Relations meant nothing to Jimmy, who was 
father proud of being a bastard. Clara, accepting his presence at 
Trevellin without expostulation or repugnance, treated him as 
one of the servants, which indeed he was; and, beyond observing 
to Penhallow that if he took all his bastards under his roof there 
would be no end to it, never again referred to his parentage. 
The young Penhallows, with the robust brutality which still, 
after twenty years amongst them, made their stepmother wince 
and blush, did not attempt either to ignore or to conceal Jimmy’s 
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relationship to their father. They called him Jimmy the Bastard. 
Excepting Ingram, Penhallow’s second son, who was married, 
and lived at the Dower House, and so did not come much into 
contact with him, they all disliked him, but in varying degrees. 
Eugene complained that he was insolent; Charmian knew he 
was dishonest; Aubrey was fastidiously disgusted by his slovenly 
appearance; the twins, Bartholomew and Conrad, objected to 
him on the score of his laziness; and Raymond, the eldest of 
Penhallow’s sons, hated him with an implacability that was 
none the less profound for being unexpressed. Jimmy returned 
bis ill-will blatantly, but in silence. If he had dared, he would 
have left Raymond’s boots and gaiters uncleaned, but he did not 
dare. Penhallow might, in his peculiar fashion, be fond of his 
baseborn son, but Penhallow would only laugh if he heard of 
his being flogged. Penhallow had flogged and clouted all his 
legal ofTspring — not, indeed, into virtuous behaviour^ but into 
some sort of an obedience to his imperious will — and although 
his great, build ike frame was now rendered more or less 
quiescent by gout and dropsy, his lusty spirit had undergone no 
softening change. He had lived hard, intemperately, and 
violently, scornful of gentleness, brutal to weakness; his body 
had betrayed him, but his heart had leaint neither tolerance nor 
pity. He certainly showed a liking for Jimmy, but whether he 
encouraged him from affection, or from a malicious desire to 
enrage his legitimate childr’o, no one, least of all Jimmy him- 
self, knew. 

There were eight pairs of shoes o** boots laid out upon the 
shelf. Jimmy ran his eves along the row, noting Eugene’s 
elegant patent-leather shoes, with their pointed toes and thin 
soles; the neat brogues, belonging to Vivian, his wife; Ray- 
mond’s stout boots and serviceable gaiters; Bait’s and Conrad’s 
riding-boots; a pair of cracked black shoes belonging to Reuben 
Lanner, who had lived and worked at Trevellin tor as long as 
anyone, even Clara, could remember, and called himself Pen- 
hallow’s butler. Jimmy had no particular liking for Reuben, but . 
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he recognized the unique position he held in the house, and did 
not object to cleaning his shoes for him. But last on the row 
stood a cheap, jaunty pair of shoes, with high-heels and short 
toes, which instantly caught Jimmy’s eye, and brought a scowl 
to his dark face. He picked them up, and tossed them under the 
shelf on to the stone floor, with a gesture of ineffable contempt. 
He knew very well that they belonged to Loveday Trewithian, 
Mrs. Penhallow’s personal maid, and he wasn’t going to clean 
that sly cat’s shoes for her, not he! She was a saucy piece, if ever 
there was one, he thought, slipping about the house so quiet and 
pretty-behaved, with her soft, ladyfied speech, and her eyes look- 
ing slantways under her long lashes. She was Reuben’s niece, 
and had started as kitchenrnaid at Trewithian, of no more 
account than any other of the girls who performed ill-defined 
duties at tlie Manor. If it hadn’t been for Mrs. Penhallow, who 
took a silly fancy to the girl, and had her out of the kitchen to 
wait upon herself, she wouldn’t have learnt to ape the manners 
of the gentry, nor yet have got ideas into her head which were 
above her station. 

Jimmy gave her shoes a little kick. He knew what he knew: 
he’d seen Loveday and Bart kissing and cuddling when they 
thought thcmsclvc.^ safe from discovery. She wouldn’t dare 
complain of him, not even to Mrs. Penhallow, for fear he should 
up and tell the Master what she’d been fool enough to boast of 
to him. Penhallow didn’t give a damn for Bart’s making love 
to the girl: he wasn’t above pawing her about himself, if he got 
the chance; but let him but get wind of a marriage planned 
between the pair of them, and then wouldn’t the fur fly! Jimmy 
hadn’t told him yet, but he would one day. if she gave him any 
of her airs. 

He gave Mrs. Eugene Penhallow’s brogues a final rub, and 
set them down. He didn’t reckon much to Mrs. Eugene: she 
was a foreigner; she didn’t understand Cornish ways, nor, seem- 
ingly, want to. She didn’t like living at Trevellin, either, and 
.made no secret of it. Picking up one of Eugene’s shoes, and 
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.cpitting on its glossy surface, Jimmy grinned, and reflected that 
Mrs. Eugene wouldn’t succeed in moving Eugene from quarters 
which he found comfortable, not if she tried till Doomsday. 
Jimmy was contemptuous of Eugene, a hypochondriac at thirty- 
five, always feeling the draughts, and talking about his weak 
chest. He was contemptuous of Mrs. Eugene too, but more 
tolerantly. He couldn’t see what there was in Eugene to absorb 
her whole attention, or to make her so passionately devoted to 
him. She’d got spirit, too : she wasn’t a poor downtrodden thing, 
like Pcnhallow’s wife, who allowed herself to be bullied by the 
Penhallows as though she was nobody. She’d stand up to Pen- 
hallow, telling him oil like a regular vixen, while he lay in his 
great bed, roaring with laughter at her, egging her on, saying 
things to make her lose her temper worse than ever, and telling 
her she was a grand little cat, even if she didn’t know a blood- 
mare from a stallion, and hadn’t had more sense thaq to marry 
a nincompoop like Eugene, 

Jimmy turned his attention to Bart’s riding-boots, which bore 
every evidence of Bart’s having walked all about the farm in 
them, which he probably had. Bart, to whom the reading of a 
book was a penance, and the writing of a letter a Herculean 
labour, was going to be a farmer. No doubt, thought Jimmy, 
he planned to settle down at Trellick Farm with Loveday one 
of these fine days. Trellick was earmarked for Bart, but catch 
Penhallow handing it ove^ to him if he married Loveday! He 
might whistle for it then: in Jimmy’s opinion he wouldn’t in 
any event make a do of it. He’d no head, not as much sense as 
Conrad, his twin, though from being the hardier and the more 
rollicking of the two it was he who always took the lead, and 
set an example for the other to follow. They were the youngest 
of Penhallow’s first family, and had reached the age of twenty- 
five without having achieved any other distinction than that of 
being two of the most bruising riders in the county, and of 
having placed their parent in the position of having to pay an 
incredible number of maintenance-sums on their behalf at ai> 



age when most young gentlemen were innocently occupied at 
school. Not that Penhallow grudged the money. He himself, 
with a fine freedom from restraint which savoured of an earlier 
age, had done what lay in his power to perpetuate the distinc- 
tive Penhallow cast of countenance, and the sight of an unmis- 
takable Penhallow amongst a knot of village brats seemed to 
afford him a degree of amusement which scandalized, and in- 
deed alienated the more virtuous of his acquaintances. 

The wonder was, thought Jimmy, turning it over in his 
curious mind, that Bart, whom anyone would have thought the 
spit and image of his father, should have taken it into his head 
to marry a girl like Loveday. She was a cunning one, sure 
enough, looking as though butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, 
and twisting Bart round her impudent finger. 

Jimmy picked up Bart’s second boot. His dark glance fell on 
Conrad s, standing next in the row, and the sight of them, set- 
ting up a train of thought, made him smile to himself with a 
kind of malign satisfaction. Conrad, the cleverer yet the weaker 
of the twins, had for his brother a jealous devotion which, 
though it was undisturbed by Bart’s many casual village affairs, 
would be likely to prove a thorny barrier in the way of his 
marriage to Loveday or any other young woman. Maybe 
Conrad already guessed what was in the wind: Jimmy didn’t 
know about that, but it wouldn’t surprise him if he found that 
Bart had taken his twin into his confidence. In Jimmy’s opinion 
he was fool enough for anything, too thick-headed to realize 
that Conrad, adoring him, vicing with him, quarrelling with 
him, would be ready to play any dirty trick that would rid him 
of a rival to his possession of him. 

He was turning over in his mind the possible results' of telling 
Penhallow what was going on under his roof when a footfall 
sounded on the flagged passage, and Loveday Trewithian came 
into the room, carrying the lamp from her mistress’s bedroom. 

Jimmy scowled at her, but said nothing. Loveday set the lamp 
•down on the table beside the others, and turned, smiling, to- 
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wards him. Her warm brown eyes flickered over the shelf; he 
knew her well enough to be sure that the absence of her own 
shoes from the row had not escaped her, but she gave no sign. 
She watched him, at work on Bart’s second boot, and said pre- 
sently in her rich, soft voice: “You do polish them clean-off, 
Jimmy.” 

He was as impervious to her flattery as to die seductive note 
in her voice. “I won’t lay hand or brush to yours,” he said un- 
amiably. “You can take ’em away.” 

Her smile grew. She said gently: “You don’t need to be so 
srt against me, my dear. I won’t do you any harm.” 

He made a sound of derision. “You do me harm! That’s a 
good ’un!” 

Her smile became a little saucy. “Aw, my dear, you’m 
jealous!” 

“I ain’t got nothing to be jealous of you for, you^tessy bit! 
If I was to tell the old man the tricks you’re up to with that 
Bart you’d smile t’other side of your face!” 

Mister Bart!” she corrected mildly. 

Jimmy sniffed. He turned his shoulder on her, but w^atched 
her out of the qorners of his eyes as she bent to pick up her shoes 
from under the shelf, 

“To be sure, SI do be forgetting you’m in a way related, my 
dear,” she murmured. 

The taunt left Jimmy t imoved. He said nothing, and she 
went away, carrying her shoes, and laughing a little. It annoyed 
him that she showed no resen rmt nt of his churlishness; he 
thought she was a poor-spirited girl, or else an uncommon 
deep ’un. 

He had not quite finished polishing Conrad’s boots when he 
heard Reuben Laniicr shouting for him. In a leisurely way he 
went out into the passage. Reuben, a spare, grizzled man in a 
rather worn black suit of clothes, told him that he would have to 
take the Master’s breakfast in to him. 

“Where’s Martha.?” asked Jimmy, not because he didn’t want» 
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to wait on Pcnhallow, but because he was naturally disinclined 
to obey Reuben. 

“No business of yours where she is,” responded Reuben, who, 
in common with the rest of the household, disliked Jimmy 
cordially. 

“I ain’t finished the boots, nor I won’t for ten minutes.” 

“That'll do well enough,” said Reuben, rather disappointingly, 
and vanished through one of the doorways farther down the 
passage. 

Jimmy went back to the boot-room. The command to carry 
Penhallow’s breakfast to him did not surprise him, any more 
than a command to take up Mrs. Penhallow’s tray would have 
surprised him. There were a number of persons comprising the 
domestic stall at Trevellin, but nobody had any very clearly 
defined duties, and no member of the family would have been 
in the least astonished to have found liimself waited on at table 
by the kitchen-maid, or even by one of the grooms. Nor would 
the servants have thought of objecting, in any very serious spirit, 
to being obliged to do work for which they had not been 
engaged. Reuben, and Sybilla, his wife, had been in Penhallow’s 
service for so long that they seemed to have no interests beyond 
the confines of the Manor; Jimmy was bound to the family by 
strong, if irregular, ties; and the maidservants, all of them locally 
born girls, had only the vaguest ideas about their rights, and 
would not, in any case, have preferred to work in more orderly 
but stricter establishments than this sprawling, over-large, ill- 
run, but comfortably lax house. 

By the time an untidy housemaid had come clattering down 
the backstairs in search of Mr. Bart’s boots and gaiters, for 
which he was shouting; a message had been brought to the 
kitchen by Loveday from Mr. Eugene, requiring Sybilla to send 
him up a glass of boiling water and his Bemax; and Jimmy had 
collected the various trays which were needed to accommodate 
the staggering number of dishes which made up Penhallow’s 
breakfast, Raymond Penhallow had come in from the stables, 
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and was pealing the bell in the dining-room. R^mben Lanner 
began to pile a number of plates, pots, jugs, and dishes on to a 
heavy silver tray, and without bestirring himself to any notice- 
able degree presently bore his load off, down the flagged 
corridor, round a corner into another, up three steps, through a 
black-oak door, across a large, low-pitched hall, and so to the 
dining-room, a long, panelled apartment which faced south on 
to the front drive. That the dining-room might be somewhat 
inconveniently placed, having regard to the position of the 
kitchen, was a thought that had long since ceased to trouble 
his mind; and although the family often complained that food 
came cold to table, and were perfectly well aware of the cause, 
none of them ever made the slightest attempt to remedy it. 
Clara had indeed once remarked that they ought to cut a 
serving-hatch through the wall, but she had not been attended 
to, the Penhallows having grown up with this inconvenience, 
and preferring it to any revolutionary change. ^ 

Raymond Penhallow was standing before the great stone fire- 
[)lace, reading a letter, when Reuben came in. He was a sturdily 
built, dark man, of thirty-nine, with a rather grim cast of 
countenance, a decided chin, and no small-talk. He had the 
strong, square hands of the practical man, the best scat on a 
horse of any man in the county, and a kind of rugged common 
sense which made him an excellent farmer, and a competent 
bailiff. It was generally thought that w^hen Penhallow finally 
succumbed to tlac ailments which were supposed to beset him 
Raymond would make several changes atTrevcllin, which, how- 
ever disagreeable to the various members of the household at 
present subsisting upon Penhallow’s reckless bounty, would no 
doubt be extremely beneficial to the over-charged estate. In 
theory, he bad managed the estate now for several years; in 
practice, he acted as an unpaid overseer for his father, and was 
at the mercy of Pcnhallow’s unpredictable whims, Penhallow 
showed a certain unwilling respect for his ability, but con- 
demned his business-like sense of the value of money as ptttU 
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fogging, and, with a magnificent disregard for the drain upon 
his finances which the support of so many souls under his roof 
entailed, continued to maintain as many members of his family 
as could be brought under his sway with a careless but despotic 
open-handedness which savoured strongly of seigneurial times. 

Reuben dumped the silver tray down upon an enormous side- 
board of mahogany which occupied most of the wall-space at 
one end of the room. In a leisurely fashion, he began to arrange 
the plates and dishes. The fact that all three silver entree dishes 
were tarnished disturbed his complacency no more than the dis- 
covery that one of the plates did not match its fellows. He re- 
marked dispassionately that that was another of the Spode plates 
gone, and added that they were down to five now. As Raymond 
vouchsafed no reply to this piece of information, he placed a 
singularly beautiful coffee-pot of Queen Anne date on the table, 
and flanked it with an electro-plated milk-jug, and a teapot of 
old Worcester. 

“Master’s had a bad night,” he observed. 

Raymond grunted. 

“He had Martha out to him four times,” pursued Reuben, fit- 
ting a faded satin cosy over the teapot. “Seemingly there wasn't 
much wrong with him, barring the gout. He’s clever enough 
now.” 

This piece of information elicited no more response than the 
first. Reuben thoughtfully polished a thin Georgian spoon on 
his sleeve, and added: “He’s had a letter from young Aubrey. 
Seemingly, he’s got himseK in debt again. That’s done Master 
good, that has.” 

Raymond made no objection to this unceremonious reference 
to his younger brother, but the intelligence thus cavalierly con- 
veyed to him brought a scowl to his face, and he looked up from 
the letter in his hand, 

“I thought that ’ud fetch you,” said the retainer, meeting his 
gaze with a kind of ghoulish satisfaction. 

“I don’t want any damned impudence from you,” returned 
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Raymond, moving to the table, and seating himself at the head 
of it. 

Reuben gave a dry chuckle. Removing the lid from one of 
die entr& dishes, he sliovelled several pilchards on to a plate, 
and dumped this down before Raymond. “You don’t need to 
trouble yourself,” he observed. “Master says young Aubrey 
won’t get a farden out of him.” He pushed one of the toast- 
racks towards Raymond, and prepared to depart. “Next diing 
you know, we’ll have young Aubrey down here,” he said, 
“That’ll be clean-off, that will!” 

Raymond gave a short bark of sardonic laughter. Reuben, 
having unburdened himself of all the information at present at 
his disposal, took himself off, just as Clara Hastings came in 
from the garden, and entered the dining-room. 

It would have been hard for anyone, casually encountering 
Clara, to have made an accurate guess at her age. She was, in 
fact, sixty-three years old, but although her harsh-featured 
countenance was wrinkled and weather-beaten, her untidy locks 
were only streaked with gray, and her limbs had the elasticity of 
a much younger woman’s. She was a tall, angular creature, and, 
rather unexpectedly, looked her best in the saddle. She had 
strong, bony hands, generally grimed with dirt, since she was 
an enthusiastic gardener, and rarely took the trouble to protect 
her hands with gloves. Her skirts never hung evenly round her, 
and since she wore them unfashionably long, and was con- 
tinually catching her heclb in them, their hems often sagged 
where the stitches had been rent. When enough of the hem 
had come unsewn to discommode her, she cobbled it up again, 
using whatever reel of cotton came first to her hand. She was 
always ready to spend more money than she could afford on her 
horses or her garden, but grudged every [>enny laid out in cloth- 
ing. She had been known to watch, over a period of months, 
the gradual reduction in price of a hat in one of the cheaper 
shops at Liskeard, triumphantly acquiring it at last for a few 
grudged shillings in a clearance sale at the end of the year. As a* 
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bride of twenty«two, she had set out on her honeymoon in a new 
sealskin coat: as a widow of sixty-three, she still wore the same 
sealskin coat, brown now with age, and worn in places down to 
the leather. Neither her son, Clifford, a solicitor in Liskeard, 
nor any of the Penhallows paid the least attention to the deplor- 
able appearance she so often presented, but her ill-chosen and 
occasionally frayed garments were a source of continual disgust 
to her daughter-in-law, Rosamund; an annoyance to Penhallow’s 
wife, Faith; and even roused Vivian from her absorption in 
more important cares to comment caustically upon them. 

She was dressed this morning in a voluminous and shiny blue 
skirt imperfectly confining at the waist a striped flannel shirt- 
blouse; a woollen cardigan, shapeless and tufty from much 
washing, and faded to an indeterminate hue; a pair of cracked 
shoes; odd stockings; and a collection of gold chains, cairn- 
gorm brooches, and old-fashioned rings. Two strands of hair 
had already escaped from the complicated erection on the top of 
her head; and a hairpin was dropping out of a loop of hair over 
one car. She took her seat opposite Raymond, behind the cups 
and saucers, remarking as she did so tliat her gray had cast a 
shoe. 

can’t spare any of die men,” responded Raymond. 
the Bastard will have to take him down to the smithy.” 

Clara accepted this without comment, and began to pour out 
some coffee for him, and tea for herself. Having done this, she 
got up and went over to the sideboard, returning in a few 
moments with a plate upon which reposed a sausage, a fried 
egg, and several rashers of bacon. Raymond was studying a 
sheet of figures, and paid no attention to her. It occurred to 
neither of them that he should wait on her. 

‘Tour father was on die rampage again in the night,” re- 
marked Clara presently. 

“Reuben told me. He had Martha out of bed four times.” 

“Gout?” enquired Clara. 

‘ “I don’t know. There’s a letter from Aubrey.” 
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Clara stirred her tea reflectively. “I thought I heard him 
shoutin’,” she said. “Aubrey gettin’ into debt again?” 

“So Reuben says. I shouldn’t be surprised. Damned young 
waster!” 

“Your father won’t be happy till he’s got him down here,” 
said Clara. “He’s a queer boy. I never could make head nor 
tail of those bits of writing of his. I dare say they’re very clever, 
though. He won’t like it if he has to come down here.” 

“Well, nor shall I,” said Raymond. “It’s bad enough having 
Eugene, doing nothing except lounge on the sofa, and fancy 
liimself ill all day.” 

“Your father likes havin’ him,” said Clara. 

“I’m damned if I know why he should.” 

“tie’s very amusin’,” said Clara, 

Raymond having apparently nothing to say in answer to this, 
the interchange ceased. The clatter of heavy feet on the un- 
carpeted oak stairs, and a loud whistling, heralded th'fe approach 
of one of the twins. It was Conrad, the younger of them. He 
was a good-looking young man, dark and aquiline like all his 
family, and, although taller than his eldest brother, was almost 
ns stockily built. Though not considered to be as clever as 
Aubrey, his senior by three years, he had more brain than his 
twin, and had contrived to pass, after a prolonged period of 
study, the various examinations which enabled him to embrace 
the profession of land agent. Penhallow having bought him a 
junior partnership in a local firm of some standing, it was con- 
sidered that unless the senior partners brought the partnership 
to an end, on account of his casual habit of absenting himsclt 
from the office on the slimmest of pietexts, he was permanently 
settled in life. 

He came into the room, pushed the door to behind him, 
favoured his aunt with a laconic greeting, and helped himself 
largely from the dishes on the sideboard. “The old man’s had a 
bad night,” he announced, sitting do \ at the table. 

“So we’ve already been told,” said Raymond. 
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‘1 heard him raising Cain somewhere in the small hours,” 
said Conrad, reaching out a long arm for the butter-dish. “Your 
gray's cast a shoe, Aunt Clara.” 

She handed him his coffee. “I know. Your brother says 
Jimmy can take liim down to die village.” 

“Bet you the old man keeps Jimmy dancing attendance on 
him all day,” said Conrad. “I don’t mind leading him down. 
I’m going that way. You’ll have to arrange to fetch him, 
though.” 

“If you’re going to the village, you can drop that at the Dower 
House,” said Raymond, tossing a letter over to him, 

Conrad pocketed it, and applied himself to his breakfast. He 
had reached the marmalade stage, and Raymond had lighted his 
pipe, before the elder twin put in an appearance. 

Bartholomew came in with a cheerful greeting on his lips. 
There was a strong resemblance between him and Conrad, but 
he was the taller and the more stalwart of the two, and looked 
to be much the more good-humoured, which indeed he was. 
He had a ruddy, open countenance, a roving eye, and a singu- 
larly disarming grin. He gave his twin a friendly punch in the 
ribs as he passed him on his w^ay to the sideboard, and remarked 
that it was a fine day. “I say, Ray!” he added, looking over 
his shoulder. “What’s the matter with the Guv’nor?” 

“I don’t know. Probably nothing. He had a bad night.” 

“Gosh, don’t I know it!” said Bart. “But what’s got his goat 
this morning?” 

“That fool Aubrey. Reuben says he’s got into debt again.” 

“Hell!” said Bart. “That puts the lid on my chances of getting 
the Guv’nor to dip his hand in the coffer. Lend me a fiver, 
Ray, will you?” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“I owe most of it.” 

“Well, go on owing it,” recommended Raymond. “I’ll sec you 
farther before I let you owe it to me.” 

• “Blast you! Con?” 
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“Thanks for the compliment ” 

Bart turned to Clara. “Auntie? Come on, be a sport, Clara I 
I swear I’ll pay it back!” 

“I don’t know where you think I could find five pounds,” 
she said cautiously. “What with the vet’s bill, and me needin’ 
a new pair of boots, and ” 

“You can’t refuse your favourite nephew! Now, you know 
you haven’t the heart to, Clara darling!” wheedled Bart. 

“Get along with you! You’re a bad boy,” Clara told him 
fondly. “/ know where your money goes! You can't get round 
your old aunt.” 

Bart grinned at her, apparently satisfied with the result of 
his coaxing. Clara went on grumbling about her poverty and 
his shamelessness; Conrad and Raymond began to aigue about 
a capped hock, a discussion which soon attracted Clara’s atten- 
tion; and by the time Vivian Penhallow came into the dining- 
room the four members of the family already seated at the table 
were loudly disputing about the rival merits of gorse, an 
ordinary chain, or a strap-and-sinkcr to cure a stall-kicker. 

Vivian Penhallow, Surrey-born, was a fish out of water 
amongst the Penhallows. She had met Eugene in London, had 
fallen in love with him almost at first sight, and had married 
him in spite of the piotests of her family. While not denying 
that his birth was better than their own, that his manners were 
engaging, and his person attractive, Mr. and Mrs, Arden had 
felt that they would have pi ef erred for their daughter a husband 
with some mo^e tangible means of supporting her than they 
could perceive in Eugene’s desultory but graceful essays and 
poems. Since they knew him to be the third, and not the eldest, 
son of his father they did not place so much dependence on 
Penhallow’s providing for him as he appeared to. But Vivian 
was of age, and, besides being very much in love with Eugene, 
who was seven years her senior, she had declared herself to be 
sick to death of the monotony of her life, and had insisted that 
she hated conventional marriages, and would be happy to lead* 
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an impecunious existence with Eugene, rubbing shoulders with 
artists, writers, and other Bohemians. So she had married him, 
and would no doubt have made an excellent wife for him, had 
he seriously settled down to earn a living with his pen. But 
after drifting about the world for a few years, leading a hand- 
to-mouth existence which Vivian enjoyed far more than Eugene 
did, Eugene had suffered a serious illness, which was sufficiently 
protracted to exhaust his slend'^r purse, and to induce him to 
look upon himself as a chronic invalid. He had naturally gone 
home to Trevellin to recuperate both his health and his finances, 
and Vivian had never since that date been able to prevail upon 
him to leave the shelter of the parental roof. Eugene declared 
himself to be quite unfit to cope with the cares of the world, 
and added piously that since his father was in a precarious state 
of health, he thought it his duty to remain at Trevellin. When 
Vivian represented to him her dislike of living as a guest in a 
household teeming with persons all more or less inimical to her, 
he patted her hand, talked vaguely of a roseate future when Pen- 
hallow should be dead and himself pecuniarily independent, and 
begged her to be patient. A tendency on her part to pursue the 
subject had the effect of sending him to bed with a nervous 
headache, and since Vivian beheved in his ailments, and was 
passionately determined to guard him from every harsh wind 
that blew, she never again tried to persuade him to leave 
Trevellin. 

Since she was not country-bred, knew nothing about horses, 
and cared less, she was regarded by her brothers-in-law with 
an almost complete indifference. Being themselves unable to 
imagine a more desirable abode than Trevellin, and having 
grown up to consider the tyranny of its master an everyday 
affair, they had none of them any conception of the canker of 
resentment which ate into Vivian’s heart. They thought her a 
moody little thing, laughed at her tantrums, and mocked at her 
absorption in Eugene. Without meaning to be unkind, they 
♦teased her unmercifully, and were amused when she quarrelled 
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with them. In their several ways, they were all of them impcr- 
cepdve, and insensitive enough to make it impossible for them 
to understand why anyone should be hurt by their cheerful 
brutality. 

Faith, iheir father’s second wife, had been crushed by the Pen- 
hallows; Vivian remained a rebel, and had even developed a 
kind of protective crust which rendered her indifferent to their 
contempt of herself. She never pielended to take an interest 
in the subjects which absorbed them, and said now, as she 
walked into the room in time to hear Conrad ask Bart whether 
he remembered a herring-gutted chestnut Aubicy had picked up 
cheap some years ago: “Oh, do shut up about horses! I want 
some fresh toast for Eugene. Sybilla sent him up slices like 
doorsteps. I should have thought she must know by now that 
he likes very thin toast, not too much browned.” 

She cast a frowning glance at the toast still remaining in the 
racks on the table, but Bart warded her off wilh one outstretched 
arm, “No, you don’t! Eugene is damned well not going to 
pinch our toast!” 

She stalked over to tlie bell-rope, and tugged at it imperi- 
ously. “That’s cold, anyway. Sybilla must make some fresh for 
him. He’s had one ot his bad nights.” 

Both twins at once made derisive noises, which had the effect 
of bringing a flash to her cheeks. Even Raymond’s grim 
countenance relaxed into a faint smile. “There’s nothing 
the matter with Eugene, beyond a common lack of guts,” he 
said. 

She said hotly: “Because you’ve never known a day’s ilhicss 
in your life, you think no one else has a right to be dch'cate! 
Eugene suffers from die most terrible insomnia. If anything 
happens to upset him ” 

A roar of laughter interrupted her. She shut her lips closely, 
her eyes flashing, and her nostrils a little distended. 

“Now don’t tease the gal!” said Clara, “Eugene’s got a bit of 
indigestion, I dare say. He was always the one of you with , 
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the touchy stomach, and if he likes to call it insomnia there’s 
no harm in that that I know of.” 

“I don’t know how anyone can expect to get any rest in this 
house, with your father behaving as though there was no one 
but himself entitled to any consideration, and shouting for that 
disgusting old woman in the nig|j.t loud enough to be heard a 
mile offl” cried Vivian furiously. “You wouldn’t like it if I said 
that there was nothing the matter with him, but nothing will 
ever make me believe that he couldn’t be perfectly well if he 
wanted to bel” 

“Who said there was anything the matter with him?” 
demanded Barr. “He’s all right!” 

“Then why does he rouse the whole house four times during 
the night?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? His house, isn’t it?” 

“He’s as selfish as the rest of you! He wouldn’t care if Eugene 
got ill again!” 

Raymond goi up fiom the table, and collected his letters. 
“You’d better tell him so,” he advised. 

“I shall tell him so. not afraid of him, whatever you 
may be!” 

“Ah, you’ie a grand girl, surely!” Bait said, lounging over 
to where she stood, and putting an arm round her shoulders, 
“Loo in, my dear, loo in! Give me a bitch-pack every time!” 

She pushed him angrily away. “Oh, shut up!” 

At this moment Reuben came in. “Was it one of you, ring- 
ing?” he asked severely. 

“It was I,” said Vivian, in a cold voice. “Mi. Eugene can’t 
eat the toast Sybilla sent up to him. Please tell her to make some 
more, thin, and not burnt!” 

“Sybilla’s more likely to box his ears foi him,” remarked 
Conrad, preparing to follow Raymond out of the room. 

“I’ll tell her, m’m,” said Reuben disapprovingly, “but he 
always was a one for picking over his food, Master Eugene was, 
and if we was to start paying any attention to his fads there’d 
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be no end to it. Many*s the time Master’s walloped him ” 

''Will you kindly do as I tell you?” snapped Vivian, 

'Tou’re spoiling him,” said Reuben, shaking his head, *‘Fd 
give him fresh toast! Master Eugene indeed!” 

Vivian with difficulty restrained herself from returning an 
answer to this, and after giving one of his disparaging sniffs 
Reuben withdrew. 

“Stop worryin* over the boy, my dear, and have your bieak- 
fast!” recommended Clara kindly. “Here’s your tea. Now sit 
down, do!” 

Vivian took the cup-and-saucer, remarking that it was as black 
as ink, as usual, and sat down at the table. “I don’t know how 
you can bear that man’s impertinence,” she added. “He’s 
familiar, and slovenly, and impossible!” 

“Well, you see, he’s been at Tievellin ever since he was a boy, 
and his father before him,” explained Clara mildly. “He doesn’t 
mean any harm, my dear, but it’s not a bit of good ^expecting 
him to be respectful to the boys. When you think of the times 
he’s chased them out of the larder with a stick, it’s not likely 
he would be. But never you mind!” 

Vivian sighed, and relapsed into silence. She knew that 
Clara, though sympathetic, would never take her part against her 
own family. The only ally she had in the house was Faith, and 
she despised Faith. 


CHAPTER II 

It was Faith Penhallow’s custom lo breakfast in bed, a habit 
she had adopted not so much out of regard for her health, which 
was frail, but because she resented her sister-in-law’s calm 
assumption of the foot of the table, behind the coffee-cups. She 
had no real wish to pour out tea and coffee for a numerous 
household, but like a great many weak people she was jealous 
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of her position, and she considered that Clara’s usurpation of 
her place at table made her appear ridiculous. She had several 
times hinted that it was the mistress of the house who ought to 
take the foot of the table, but while she was incapable of boldly 
stating a grievance Clara was equally incapable of recognizing a 
hint. So Clara, having taken the seat upon her first coming 
home to the house of her birth, kept it, and Faith, refusing to 
acknowledge defeat, never came downstairs until after break- 
fast. 

It was twenty years since Faith Clay Formby, a romantic girl 
of nineteen, had l>een swept off her feet by Adam Penhallow, a 
great, handsome, dark man, twenty-two years her senior, and 
had left the shelter of her aunt’s house to marry him. She had 
been very pretty in those days, with large blue eyes, the softest 
of fair curls, and the most appealing mouth in the world. Pen- 
hallow’s age had lent him an added enchantment; he knew just 
how to handle a shy girl; and the knowledge that he was a rake 
did not in any way detract from his charm. She had been 
flattered, had pictured to herself the future, when she would 
be mistress of a Manor in Cornwall, moving gracefully about 
the beautiful old house, worshipped by her (reformed) husband, 
adored by her stepchildren. She had meant to be so kind to his 
motherless family. She was prepared to encounter enmity, but 
she would win them over by her patience, and her understand- 
ing, until, within a few months, they would all confide in her, 
and vie with one another in waiting on her. 

At first glance, Trcvcllin had been all and more than she had 
imagined. Situated not many miles from Liskeard,ihe bigTudor 
house, with its Dutch gables, its tall chimney-stacks, its many 


mullioned windows, was large enough and lovely enough to 
draw a gasp from her. She saw it on a clear summer’s evening, 
cool gray in a setting of pasture-land, with its walled gardens 
bright w/ith flowers, its heavy oak doors standing hospitably 
open, and allowing her, before she set foot across the threshold, 


a glimpse of floorg^^bl^^fl with age, of a warped gateleg table, 
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of a warming-pan hanging on a panelled wall. North of 
Trevellin, in tlie distance, the Moor rose up, grand in the mellow 
evening light. Pcnhallo>v had pointed out Rough Tor to her, 
and had asked her if she could smell the sharp peat-scent in the 
air. Oh, yes, it had quite come up to her expectations! Even 
the discovery that most of the bewildering number of rooms in 
the house were badly in need of decoration; that many of the 
carpets and curtains were shabby; that the most hideous 
examples of a Victorian cabinet-maker’s art stood cheek by jowl 
with pieces of Chippendale, or Hepplewhite; that it would have 
needed an army of servants to keep so rambling a house in good 
order, failed to dash her spirits. She would change all that. 

But she couldn’t change Penhallow’s children. 

Whatever picture she had conjured up, faded, never again to 
be recalled, at that first sight of them, drawn up in formidable 
array for her inspection. It was forcibly borne in upon her that 
her eldest stepson was of the same age as herself, anch a good 
deal more assured. Had Penhallow told her that Raymond was 
nineteen.? She didn’t know; probably he had, but she was the 
type of woman who found little difficulty in glossing over such 
information as did not fijuinto her dream-pictures, and she had 
forgotten it. 

There they had stoocf,' seven of Them, ranging in age from 
nineteen to five: Raymond, scowling and taciturn; Ingram, 
taller than Raymond, and brusque in manner; Eugene, a slim 
edition of Ingram, but with a livelier countenance, and, even at 
fifteen, a quick, bitter tongue; Charmian, five years younger than 
Eugene, as black-browed as the rest ci the family, and quite 
as hardy; Aubrey, looking, at eight, deceptively delicate; the 
twins, sturdy and unfriendly little boys of five, resisting all her 
attempts to cuddle them, and plunging after their great, rough 
brothers. 

They showed no enmity towards their stepmother; they did 
not appear to feel the smallest pang of resentment at her 
stepping into their mother’s shoes. It was some time before she 
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had realized that they had encountered, and taken for granted, 
too many of Pcnliallow’s mistresses to cavil at a second wife. 
She had Iriad a horrifying suspicion that they regarded her from 
the start as just another of Penhallow’s women, to be tolerated, 
but not admitted into their charmed circle. She had pictured 
them as neglected: she had never imagined that she would find 
them revelling in neglect, impatient of caresses, tumbling in and 
out of scrapes, scandalizing the countryside, dodging their 
father’s wrath, never happy except when astride plunging horses, 
the very sight of which terrified her. 

She had never had a chance to mother them. You couldn’t 
mother a young man as old as yourself; or striplings who 
despised the tenderer emotions; or a wild, wiry little girl who 
scornfully rescued you from a field full of aggressive-looking 
bullocks, and thought you a fool for calling a blood-mare “a 
pretty horse”. As for Aubrey, and the twins, their creature com- 
forts were administered to them by Martha, and whatever fond- 
ness they had for any female was giveji to her. Her overtures 
had not been repulsed so much as endured; she had never been 
able to flatter hetsSelf that her marriage to Penhallow had made 
the smallest difference to any one of them. 

She had tried, of course, to shape herself into the pattern Pen- 
hallow desired, even learning to ride under his ruthless instruc- 
tion. She endured hours of sick terror in the saddle, never 
achieving mastery over any but the quietest old horse in the 
stable; and she cried because Penhallow roared with laughter at 
her; and sometimes wondered why she had married him, and 
still more why he had married her. She had not enough per- 
ception to realize that Penhallow never weighed a question in 
his impatient mind, never subordinated his body’s needs to the 
counsel of his brain, never troubled to look to the future. He 
had wanted to possess Faith, and since he could not get her with- 
out marrying her, he had married her, leaving the future to 
providence, or perhaps not even caring for it. 

She had never understood him, probably never would; and 
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although his love-making frightened her sometimes, she was too 
young and innocent to realize, until the knowledge was forcibly 
borne in upon her, that she had married an incontinent man, 
who would never be faithful to one woman all his life long. 
She was shocked beyond measure, and bitterly hurt, when she 
first discovered that he had a mistress; and might have left him 
had she not been pregnant at the time. Her son. Clay, was born, 
and after that there could be no question of leaving Penhallow. 
But she did not love Penhallow any more. She was sickly all 
through the months of her pregnancy, nervous, and often 
peevish. Still living in a world of make-believe, forming her 
expectations on what she had read between the covers of novels, 
she imagined that Penhallow would treat her with loving 
solicitude, waiting on her tenderly, begging her to take care of 
herself, and certainly paung the floor in an agony of dread while 
her child was born. But Rachel Ottery, his first wife, had borne 
her children without fuss or complication, riding her high-bred 
horses to within a few weeks of her deliveries, and making no 
more ado over the whole business than she would have made 
over the extraction of a tooth. Penhallow, then, had little 
patience with an ailing, querulous wife, and no more sympathy 
with her nervous fears than he had with what he thought was 
her squeamishness. Faith, who believed that the more primitive 
functions of the human body were “not nice”, and could only 
be spoken of under a veil of euphemism; who called bitches 
lady-clogs; and who would certainly tell the twins that God 
had sent them a dear little baby brother, felt her very soul shrink 
at Penhallow s crudities. On the day pint he jovially informed 
the Vicar that his wife was breeding, she knew that she had 
married a brute; and on that day died her youth. 

Clay was born at four o’clock on a damp autumn day. 
Scent was breast-high; Penhallow was hunting. He came 
into Faith’s room at seven, mud-splashed, smelling of the 
stables and leather and spirits, singing out: “Well, my girl, 
well? How are you feeling now? Clever, eh? Where’s the 
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young Pcnhallow? Let’s have a look at the little rascal!” 

But he had not thought much of Clay, a wizened scrap, 
tucked up in a cradle all hung with muslin and blue ribbons. 
“Damme if ever 1 saw such a puny little rat!” he said, accus- 
tomed to Rachel’s bouncing, lusty babies. “Not much Pen- 
hallow about him!” 

Perhaps because he saw so little of the Penhallow in this 
youngest son he permitted Faith to give him her own name, 
Clay. The child was inclined fo be weakly, a fault ascribed by 
Penhallow to Faith s cosseting of herself when she was bearing 
him. He was a tow-headed baby, darkening gradually to an 
indeterminate brown, and with his mother’s colouring he in- 
herited her timid disposition. Nothing terrified him as much as 
the sound of his father’s voice upraised either in wrath, or in 
boisterous joviality; he would burst into tears if startled; he early 
developed a habit of sheltering behind his mother; and was con- 
tinually complaining to her that his half-brothers had been 
unkind to him. In defence of him, Faith could find the courage 
to fight. She dared her stepsons to lay a finger on her darling, 
and was so sure ihat their rough ways must harm liim that she 
instilled imo his head a dread of them which they had in actual 
fact done little to deserve. The twins certainly bullied him, but 
the elder Penhallows, who would have good-naturedly taught 
him to ride, and to fish, and to shoot, and to defend himself 
with his fists, had he shown the least spark of spirit, shrugged 
their shoulders, and generally ignored him. Fortunately for 
himself, he was intelligent, and managed to win a scholarship to 
a public school of good standing. Penhallow, who had allowed 
the younger sons of his first marriage to be educated locally, in 
the most haphazard fashion, said that as he didn’t seem to be 
good for much else, he might as well get some solid book- 
learning into his head, and raised no objection to his taking up 
the scholarship. Later, he was to consent to his going on to 
Cambridge, where he was at present. For this, Faith had Ray- 
mond to thank. “Pie’s no damned good to anyone, and we don’t 
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want him here, eating his head off,” Raymond had said bluntly. 
Pcnhallow had seen the force of this argument. Clay was the 
only one of bis sons whom he did not wish to keep at home. 
He said the sight of the boy’s pasty face and girlish ways turned 
his stomach, 

Tlie boy’s colouring had from the outset been a source of morti- 
fication to him. The Penhallows, with their usual forthright- 
ness, animadverted frequently on the incongruity of light hair 
in a Pcnhallow; and casual visitors were all too apt to comment 
artlessly on it, saying that it was strange to meet a fair member 
of that family. Faith, resenting these remarks as much as Clay, 
wondered why the Pcnhallow in liim should be expected lo pre- 
dominate, and would say in an aggrieved tone that as the first 
Mrs. Pcnhallow had been as dark as Penruilow himself it was 
not surprising that his elder sons should he all as dark as was 
apparently desired. 

Faith used to stare at the portrait of Rachel PenhallcKY, whicli 
hung in the hall, trying to imagine what kind of a woman she 
had been, how she had managed to hold her own agaiii'it Pen- 
hallow, or if she had not. She tliought that she had: the painted 
face was strong, even arrogant, with hard challenging eyes, and 
a full underlip thrusiing up against the upper. Faith felt that 
she would have disliked Rachel, perhaps have been afraid of 
her; and sometimes, in one of her morbidly fanciful moods, she 
would take the notion into her head that the painted eyes 
mocked her. She would hav. liked to have i bought that Rachel’s 
spirit brooded darkly over the house, for she was superstitious 
by inclination, but it was impossible ro suppose that any other 
spirit than Penhallow's reigned at Trcvellin. So curious was she 
about her predecessor that during tlie early years of her marriage 
she was for ever trying to make those who had known Rachel 
intimately talk of her, even cultivating a fritndship with Delia 
Query, who wdlS Rachel’s younger sister, and who lived with 
her brother Phineas in a square gray house on the outskirts of 
Bodmin. But the inconsequent stories Delia told of Rachel did 
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not help her to form a composite picture, because it was plain 
that Delia, admiring her sister, had yet had no real understand- 
ing of her. She knew what Rachel did, but not what Rachel 
was. She had an unspeculative mind, and was, besides, stupid 
and very shy. She had developed into the old maid of fiction: 
there could be nothing in common between her and Faith; and 
the friendship languished. It had lasted for long enough to pro- 
vide the young Penhallows with food for ribaldry, Delia having 
always been regarded by them as die Family Eccentric. 

It would have been better for Faith could she but have found 
a friend, but this she was unable to do, being convinced that 
she could have nothing in common with her neighbours. They 
were country-bred, and she was never able to interest herself in 
country pursuits, always preferring to dwell upon the amenities 
of the life she had abandoned when she married Pcnhallow than 
to adapt herself to circumstances. Fler relations with the 
matrons of the district never extended beyond acquaintanceship. 
She bLmed ilie inelasticity of their minds: it was not given to 
her to unde/sianrl that a craving for sympathy was no foiiiicla- 
tion for fricndsliip. 

This craving had grown with the years; because of it she had 
taken Loveday Trewitluan out oi the kitchen, and had promoted 
her to be her personal maid, and, later, her confidante. Loveday 
was gentle, and patient. She would listen to Faith’s complain- 
ings, and agiee that she was hardly used; and she invested her 
services with a tender cajolery immensely gratifying to a woman 
who all her life long had passionately desired to be cosseted, and 
considcicd. 

*‘Oh, Loveday!” Faith said, in her fretful voice, when Love- 
day came into her bedroom. “Has anything happened?” 

Beside the fair, faded woman in bed, with the thin hands 
and dilating blue eyes, Loveday Trewitliian seemed to glow 
with life and vigour. She lifted the breakfast-tray from her 
mistress’s knees, and smiled clown at her warmly. “It’s nrahing,” 
she said soothingly. 
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“I tliought I heard Mr, Penhallow shouting,’* Faith said faltcr- 
ingly. 

“Yes, sure,” Loveday said. “My uncle Reuben’s saying it* 
Mr, Aubrey that’s made him angry. You don’t need to upset 
yourself, ma’am.” 

Faith relaxed on to her pillows with a little sigh, her mind 
relieved of its most pressing anxiety, that Clay, whose career 
at Cambridge was not fulfilling his early promise, might have 
done something to enrage his father. She watched Loveday set 
the tray down near the door, and begin to move about the room, 
laying out what clothes she thought Faith would wear. Her 
mind turned to a lesser care; she said: “The bath water was 
tepid again this morning. I do think Sybilla might pay a little 
attention to it.” 

“I’ll speak to her for you, ma’am, never fear! They say it’s 
the system that’s wrong.” 

“Everything’s out-of-date or out-of-order in this house!” Faith 
said. 

“It isn’t fit for a delicate lady like you, ma’am, to have to 
live where there’s so little comfort,” murmured Loveday. “It’s 
wonderful the way you put up with it, surely.” 

“Nobody cares whether it’s fit lor me or not,” Faith said. “I’m 
used to that. Trcvellin never agreed with me. I never feel well 
here, and you know how badly 1 sleep. I had to take my drops 
last night, and even then I had a wretched night.” 

“It’s your nerves, and no ^ onder!” Loveday said. “You ought 
to get away for a change, ma’am, if I may say so. This is no 
place for you.” 

“I wish I could go away, and nev *r come back!” Faith said, 
half to herself. 

A knock sounded on the door, and before she could reply to 
it Vivian had walked in, Loveday set the brushes straight on the 
dressing-table, picked up the breakfast-tiay, and went away. 
Faith saw from the crease between Vivian’s brows that she was 
in one of her moods, and at once said in a failing voice that 
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she had passed a miserable night, and had a splitting headache. 

“I’m not surprised at all,” responded Vivian. “Your precious 
husband saw to it we should all have thoroughly disturbed 
nights.” 

”Oh! I didn’t know,” h’auh said nervously. “Was he awake 
in the night?” 

“Was he! You’re lucky; you don’t sleep on his side of the 
house. When he wasn’t pealing his bell, he was shouting for 
Martha. Disgusting old hag!” '^"ivian took a cigarette from a 
battered packet in the pocket of her tweed jacket, and lit it. 
“Is it true that she was one of his mistresses?” she asked casually. 
“Eugene says she was.” 

Faith flushed scarlet, and sat up in bed. “That’s just the sort 
of thing Eugene would sa>!” she said angrily. “And I should 
have thought \ou would have had more decent feeling than to 
have repeated it to 

“Oh, sorry!” Vivi-an answered. “Only Penhallow’s aflairs are 
always so openly talked about that I didn’t think you’d mind. 
It’s no use pietending you don’t know anything about them, 
Faith, because of couise you do. And for Cod’s sake don’t pre- 
icnd that you mind, because I know daincel well you don’t.” 

“Well, I do mind!” said Faith. “You needn’t think that 
because I say nothi \g I like having that old woman in my house, 
doing all the sort of things for Adam which any decent man 
would have had a valet for! Rut I think it’s disgraceful of 
Eugene to go about saying she used to be Adam’s mistress! 
Even if it were true, such things arc better not spoken of.” 

“I don’t know,” Vivian said reflectively, “l^iactically the only 
diirtg I like ahnui the Pcnhallows —except Eugene, of course — 
is their way of having everything aboveboard and freely spoken 
of. I mean, there’s nothing furtive about them.” 

“I was brought up to consider that certain things were better 
left unsaid!” said Faith primly. 

“So was I, and dximned dull it was. If you wouldn’t pretend 
so much ” 
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“You seem to forget that I’m Eugene’s stepmother,” said 
Faith, snatching at the rags of her dignity, 

“Oh, don’t be sillyl You’re not quite eleven years older than 
I am, and I know perfectly well that you loathe this place as 
much as I do. But I do think you might do sometinng to make 
It more possible! After all, you’re Pcnhallow’s wife! But just 
look at the servants, for a start! Sybilla’s just been extremely 
insolent to T ugene, and as for Reuben, and that loathsome 
creature, Jimmy ” 

“It’s no use complaining to me,” intcriupted Faith. “I can t 
do anvthmg about it, \m[ Sybiila’s a good cook. I should like 
to know who else would stay m a place like this, or cook foi 
a positive army of people on a stove that was out of date twenty 
years ago! I’m only thankful she and Reuben do stay.” 

“Ami then thcie’s that rnaid of yours,” Vivian continued, dis- 
legarding. “You’ll have to get nd of her, Faith.” 

“Get rid of Loveday! I’ll do no such tlung! She’s the one 
person in the house who considers me!” 

“Yc<-\ I know, but Aunt Clara always says she’s a double- 
faced girl.” 

“I don’t want to listen to what ('lara says! She’s a spiteful old 
woman, and just bccall^c I’m fond of Loveday ” 

“No, it isn’t that. They all say the same. Bart’s at his okl 
tricks again. It’s absolutely falal to employ good looking 
servants in this house. I should have thought you mus^ have 
known that ” 

“Loveday Ticwilhian is a tl oroughly nice giil, and I v’on’t 
hear a word against her!” 

“Eugene says she means to inarrv Bart ” 

Faith’s blue eyes started a little. She stammered: “I don’t 
believe it! Bart wouldni’t ” 

“I know he’s never wanted to marry any of his other bits of 
stuff,” said Vivian, “but honestly. Faith, he docs seem to have 
gone in off the deep end this time. Conrad’s livid with jealousy. 
You must have noticed it! Eugene says ” 



“I don’t want to hear what Eugene says* He always was a 
mischief-maker, and I don’t believe one word of thisl” 

Any criticism of Eugene at once alienated Vivian. She put 
out her cigaiette in the grate, and got up, saying coldly “You 
can believe what you like, but if you’ve a grain of sense you’ll 
get rid of the girl. I don’t know if Bart means to m irry her 
or not, and 1 care less, but if it’s true, and Penhallow gets to 
hear of it, yoiril wish you’d paid attention to me, that’s all ” 

‘ I don't btlicvc a word of it*” Faith repeated, on the edge of 
te irs. 

Vivian opened the duoi, rcmaiking over her shoulder “You 
never bLhe\e anything you don’t wan^ to believe. I’ve no 
patience with pcc^plc like you” 

After she Ind gone, Fiidi lay for quite hilf an hour thinking 
how brutal Vivian had been, and how rude, and how^ no one 
caied for her nerves, or hesitated to upser her when she had had 
a hid night It was chiiactcristic of her that she did not let hei 
mind dwell on the unwelcome tidings which Vivian had irn 
parted. If they were tru^*, there wcaild be the soit of trouble 
she dread(d, but she did not want to dismiss I^wcday, and so 
she refused even to contemplate the possibility of their being 
ti Lie. 

It was past ten o’ Jock when Faith it last got up, and began 
lo dn ss Fortunilcly lor heiselt, and indeed for the rest of the 
household, it wis Syhdla L inner who undcitook the house- 
keeping It Tievcllin She had done so fiom the lime of Richcl’s 
death. An attempt bv Faith, m the early davs of her marriage, 
to take the Kins into her own hands had failed, not beciuse 
Sybilla opposed it, or showed the slightest jealousy of the new 
Mrs. Penhallow, bin because Faith had no idea how to citer 
for a lare-e family, and was, besides, the kind of woman who 
could never remember people’s individual tastes. Easv-going, 
slovenly, wasteful Sybilla, never planning ahead, always sending 
one of the maids running to the village to buy another couple 
of loaves of bread or a tin of baking-powder, yet never forgot 
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that Mr. Raymond would not touch treacle, or that Mr. Q)nrad 
liked his eggs fried on both sides, or that the Master would not 
eat a pasty unless scalded cream were served with it, in the old- 
fashioned way. On the only two occasions that Faith’s aunt, 
who had brought her up, visited her at Trcvellin, she had ex- 
claimed against Sybilla’s extravagance, and had tried to intro- 
duce her to more methodical ways. She had failed. Sybilla, 
soft-spoken like all her race, agreed with every word she said, 
and continued to rule the kitchen exactly as she had ruled it 
for years. 

By the time Faith came out of her bedroom it was eleven 
o’clock, and the family had dispersed. The maids were still 
making beds, emptying slops, and raising a dust with long- 
handled brooms; for since no one bothered to oversee their work 
they went about it in a cheeiful, leisurely fashion, with a good 
deal of chatter, and singing, and no attention paid to the clock. 
Faith remarked, encountering a stout girl who had just come 
out of Raymond’s room with a dustpan-aiid-hrush in her hand, 
that the rooms ought to have been finished an hour ago. The 
girl agreed with her, smiling good-humouredly, and adding that 
they did seem to be a bit behindhand to-day. They were always 
behindhand. Faith passed on, down tlie wide, oaken stair, feel- 
ing irritated, knowing that she ought to look after the maids 
better, but telling heiself that she had neither the health nor 
the energy to train raw country girls. 

The stairs led down tu the ecntral h.ill, a low-pitched, 
irregularly shaped space witli several passages leading from it, 
and a number of doors. Rachel’s portrait hung over the great 
stone fireplace, facing the staircase; a gateleg table, with a bowl 
of flowers on it, stood in the middle of the hall; there were 
several Jacobean chairs, with tall carved backs, and worn seats; 
a faded Persian rug; a large jar containing peacocks’ feathers, 
which stood in one corner; an ancient oak coffer; a coal-scuttle 
of tarnished copper; two saddle-back armchairs; a Chippendale 
what-not, its several tiers piled with old newspapers, magazines, 
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garden-scissors, balls of string, and other such oddments; and a 
kncehole-<lesk, of hideous design, under one of the windows 
which flanked the open front door. Besides Rachel’s portrait, the 
walls bore several landscapes, in heavy gilt frames; a collection 
of mounted masks and pads; four stags’ heads; two warming- 
pans; a glass case enclosing a stuffed otter; and a fumed oak 
wall-lixture, from whose hooks depended a number of hunting- 
crops and dog-whips. 

The season was late spring, and the air which stole in 
through the open Gcjthic door was sharp, and made Faith shiver. 
She crossed the hall to the morning-room, a pleasantly shabby 
apartment which looked out on to a tangle of shrubbery and 
flower-beds. There was no one in the room, or in the Yellow 
drawing-room which led out of it. She guessed that her sister- 
in-law was either gardening amongst the ferns which were her 
obsession, or driving herself along the hollow lanes in her high 
dogcart, behind rhe rawboned horse which Faith always thought 
so like her. She looked about for the morning’s {)aper, and, not 
finding it, left the room, and went to look in the dining-room 
for it. She was returning with it in her hand when Reuben 
came into the hall from the broad passage which led to the 
western end of the house, and delivered an unwelcome message. 

‘^Master wants to see you, m’m.” 

**Oh! Yes, of course. I was just going,” slie said. She always 
liopcd that the servants were not aware of her dread of Pen- 
hallow, who seemed to her so much more monstrous now tliat 
he was confined nearly always to his bed. “Loveday tells me that 
he isn’t so well this morning,” she added. 

“I knew how it would be when he was so .set on having Sybilla 
bake him a starry-gaze pie,” responded Reuben gloomily. “It 
never did agree with him.” 

Faith barely repressed a shudder. Penhallow had suddenly 
taken it into his head, on the previous day, to demand a dish 
rarely .seen now in Cornwall, He had wanted to kno'W why 
starry-gaze pies were never served at Trevellin, had recalled 
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those made under his grandmother’s auspices, had reviled the 
modern generation for turning away from the customs of their 
fathers, and had ended by sending for Sybilla, and commanding 
her to make him a starry-gaze pie for his dinner. By God, they 
should all of them have starry-gaze pie for dinner, and know 
what good Cornish food could be like! He had got up from his 
huge bed, and had had himself wheeled into the dining-room 
to preside over this memorable meal, and had had the pie set 
down before him, so that he could serve it with his own hands. 
Since eight persons sat down to dinner, the pie was of generous 
proportions, a great mound of pastry through which protruded 
the heads of a number of pilchards. Faith had felt sick, but she 
had forced herself to eat some of it, lacking the moral courage 
which made Vivian reject it with loathing. 

She thought privately that a bout of indigestion served her 
husband right; and hoped that it might prevent his again 
demanding this ohjcctionablc didi. ^ 

As though he read this thought, Reuben said: “But no one 
won’t get him to believe it was the pie, tell him tili Doomsday. 
Set in his ways, that’s what he is.” 

It seemed to her beneath her dignity to discuss her husband 
with his manservant, so she returned no answer, but laid the 
newspaper down on the table, and moved towards the corridor 
which ran along the back of the western end of the house. 

A series of small windows, s' t deep in the stone wall, lit the 
corridor, which led past a winding staircitse to a smaller hall 
with a dooi leatling out of the back of the house into Clara’s 
fern-garden. Bcytmd this, double doers gave on to a room which 
seemed to have been designed as a ballroom, and which had 
been for several years Penhallow’s bedroom. 

Faith hesitated for a moment, with her hand on the door, 
and her head slightly bent to catch any sound of voices within 
the r(X)m. wShe could hear nothing, and afirr drawing in her 
breath, radier in the manner of a diver about to plunge into 
deep waters, she turned the handle, and went in. 



CHAPTER III 


The room into which Faith Pcnhallow stepped occupied the 
whole of the floor space at the western end of the house, and 
had windows at each end, those at the front looking out on to 
the sweep of the avenue leading down to the lodge-gates, and 
the lawn and fields beyond; and those at the back overlooking 
an enclosed garden, surrounded on three sides by a gray, 
creeper-hung wall* This wing of the house had been added to 
the original structure in the seventeenth century; Pcnhallow’s 
room was wainscoted from floor to ceiling, and contained, be- 
sides some magnificcnr mouldings, a superb fireplace on the 
wall between the driublc doors through which Faith had come, 
and another, single door leading into a dressing-room at the 
front of the house. This fireplace w^as most iichly carved, its 
lofty mantelpiece upheld, on either side of the big square cavity 
where a log-fire binned on a huge pile of wood-ash, by caryatids. 
The room was higher-pitched than the rooms in the main part 
of the house, and had a very fine plaster ceiling, .so-mewhat 
damaged in places by cracks, and blackened by smoke, which 
would occasionally puiT our from the hcaith, when the wind 
was in the wrong quarter. The heavy wainscoting made the 
room dark, in spue of the window^s at eacli end, but the first 
impression of anyone entering it was of colour, so varied and 
unexpected as to nuke the uninitiated blink. 

The room was crammed with furniture, and ornaments 
jostled one another on the manteljiiece, on ilie tops of several 
chests, over several small tables which had been fitted into any 
vacant space that offered. These, like the incredible assortment 
of furniture, seemed to have been chosen without regard to 
period or congruity, which was indeed the case, Penhallow 
having crammed into the room every piece that took his fancy. 
Thus, a red lacquer cabinet, with an ivory figure of the god 
Ho-Ti on the top of it, stood between the two windows at one 
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end of the room, and two repulsive plant-holders fashioned of 
bamboo and each containing some half-a-dozen pots of tropical 
greenery, stood under the correspbnding windows at the other 
end of the room. Flanking the fireplace, were two enormous 
malachite vases, on consoles, which had been wrested from the 
Yellow drawing-room. In one corner, stood a marble-topped 
washstand of red mahogany, imperfectly hidden by a cheap 
Japanese screen which showed a covey of golden birds flying 
on a black ground. Close to this, on the wall o[)posite to the fire- 
place, was a marquetjy chest, mellow with age, rubbing 
shoulders with a delicate table of yellow satiriwood, squeezed 
between it and the bed. Beyond the bed, a walnut tallboy con- 
fronted a round tabic coveied with a crimson chenille cloth, and 
a Carolinian day-bed of paiticularly graceful design, whose 
frayed cane scat and b ick were fitted with squabs of faded wine- 
red velvet. Penhallow's W’htel-cha^r stood in the corner, and a 
long refectory table, piled with books, pa[>ers, decanters, 
mcdicinc-bottlcs, and a canvas bag from which several dog- 
biscuits had spillcji, fjceupied most of the sj)ace behind the front 
windows. A mahogany corner-cujibo.ud hung beside the door 
into the dressing looin; several armchairs ol varied design and 
colour were scattered about the room, together with a pair of 
rush-seated ladder-back chairs; an eaily Chippendale stool, with 
cabriole legs and claw^-and-ball feet; an angular scat of Gothic 
design and unsurpassed discomfoit; and a laige chesterfield, 
which was drawn across foot of the bed. Thcie were no 
pictures on the wmIIs, but a convex minor of Queen Anne date, 
set in a gilded frame, hung over the mantelpiece, and there were 
a number of candlc-sconccs round the room. On the mantel- 
piece, a gilt timepiece with an enamelled face, and supported 
by nymphs and tlierubims, stood under a glass dome, and was 
flanked by a pair of Rockingham pheasants, one or two pieces 
belonging to an old chess set, and tw^o groups of bronze horses. 
The corner by the double doois was taken up by a grandfather 
clock of Chippendale-chinois; and, placed wherever space could 
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be found for them, were some small, spindle-legged tables, 
covered with punch-spoons, snuff-boxes, patch-boxes, Bristol 
paper-weights; and Dicsden figures. 

Bat it was not the medley of ornaments, the crowded furni- 
ture, or the juxtaposition of wine-red and crimson and the hot 
scarlet of Chinese lacquer which instantly claimed and held the 
visitor’s attention. Colour runted in the carpet which almost 
covered the floor, grass green curtains swore at chairs up- 
holstered m peacock-blue, but 'hey all faded into neutrality 
beside the bla/c of colour thrown over Penhallow’s bed in the 
fuim of a jxitLhwork quilt sewn m multi-coloured liexagons of 
satin, velvet, and biocadc. 

The bed itself dominated the room. It might have been sup- 
posed that so massive and antiquated a siructure had been in 
the family foi genciations: in actual fact Pcnhallow had bouglit 
it at a Sale some years previously. It was an enormous four- 
puster of painted wood, hung about with curtains of mulbeny 
velvet, much rubbed and faded with age, with a ceiling painted 
with a design of cupids and rose garlands, and an intricate 
arrangement of cuphoaids and drawers ser m the tall hcadpiec . 
It stood uncomfortably high, and was wide enough to have 
accommodated four people without undue crowding. In the 
middle of It, banked up by a collcciioii of pillows and cushions, 
and wearing an ancient dressing-gown over his pyjamas, lay 
Penhdllow, a mountainous ruin of a man. with a hawk-nose 
jutting between bloated checks* flercc, malicious eyes staring 
beneath brows that were still jetbhek and bushy; and an 
arrogant, intemperate mouth. His hair was grizzled, and it 
could be seen that he had developed a huge paunch. Around 
him, spread over the splendour of the quilt, were a variety of 
books, periodicals, cigar-cases, match-boxes, ledgers, letters, and 
a dish pded with fruit. At the foot of the bed, panting slightly, 
lay an aged and rather smelly cocker spaniel, as obese as her 
master. It was her amiable custom to growl at anyone entering 
Penhallow’s room, and she made no exception in Faith’s favour. 
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“Good bitch!” said Pcnhallow approvingly. 

Faith shut the door behind her, and moved towards an arm- 
chair which stood at some distance from the fire. The room was 
uncomfortably warm, the pile of wood-ash in the hearth glow- 
ing red under a couple of smouldering logs. Except during the 
very few weeks in the year when Penhallow allowed his fixe 
to go out, the ash was never removed. It made the dusting of 
his bedroom one of the labours of Hercules, but that was a 
consideration which naturally did not weigh with him. 

“Good-morning, Adam,” Faith said, her anxious eyes trying 
to read his face. “I’m so sorry you had a bad night. I didn’t 
sleep at all well myself.” 

Slie knew from the curl of his full lips, and the gleam in his 
eyes, that he was in one of his bad moods. He was always like 
that after a disturbed night. She guessed that he had sent for 
her to make himself unpleasant, and felt her heart begin to 
thump against her ribs. 

“Didn’t sleep well, didn’t you?” he said jeeringly. “What 
have you got to keep you awake? You w^cren’t worrying your 
empty head over me, at all events. Loving wife, aren’t you?” 

“I didn’t know you were awake. Of course I would have 
come down if Fd known you wanted me.” 

He gave a bark of laughter. “A lot of use you’d have been! 
Ily God, I don’t know how I came to tie myself up to such 
a poor creature!” 

She was silent, her colo^^'* fluctuating nervously. He observed 
this sign ol agitation with open satisfaction. “Lily-livered, that’s 
what you are,” he said. “You’ve got no spirit. Eugene’s little 
cat of a wife’s worth a dozen of you ” 

She said imploringly: “I can’t bear quarrelling, Adam ” 

“My first wife would have cut my face open with her riding- 
whip for half of what you take lying down,” he taunted her. 

She was aware that he would like her ihr better for storming 
at him; she was unable to do it; she would never, all her life 
long, overcome her sick dread of being shouted at by a loud, 
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angry voice. With her genius for saying the wrong thing, she 
faJtered: “Fm diiTcrenr, Adam.” 

He buist out laughing in good earnest at that, throwing his 
head back, so that his laughter seemed to reverberate from the 
painted ccihng of his preposterous bed To Faith’s ears, it held 
a note of savage gloating She closed her thin hands on the arms 
of her chair, ind sat tense, flushing ‘ Diflerent*” he ejaculated 
“By God, you are! Look at Rachel’s brats, and at that whtlp of 
yours 

Her flush died, kaMng her cheeks very pile. She looked 
anxiously at him She iliought that of course she should have 
known that he would attack Clay 

He shifted his bulk m bed, so ih it he \\ as able to look more 
directly at her “Well,” he said abruptly, ‘I can’t discover that 
that precious son of yotiis is doing any good up at Cambridge, 
or likely to ” 

It was true ihn C In’s Uni\C!sity career Ind been, so fir, dis 
appointing but he Ind not, to her knowledge, disgraced himself 
in any way, and she could hudly siinpose that scholistic attun 
ments would hwc interested his father She said “I don’t know^ 
what you me n Fm suit ” 

“I mean it’s i waste of monr y keeping him there,” Pcnhallow 
intcriupted ‘lies w isting his turn, ih i s wlnt he’s doing^” 

“1 don’t know why you should say so. Ad im It isn’t as 
though he d done anything ” 

“D immc wr m in, don’t bt such a fooP ' he exploded, m ikin ^ 
her start ‘1 know he hasn’t done anything’ That’s what Fni 
siymgl He doesn t row, he doesn’t phy a gimc, he doesn’t 
\v'c!nt to )om the Di ig, he isn’t c\en man enough to get into mis- 
chief He’s a namby-pamby young good for nothing, and I’ll 
be damned if I’ll keep bim citing his head off there for the 
pleasure of seeing him come home a couple of years on wnth a 
Pass degree*” 

“Fm sure I don’t know why you should mind his not doing 
as w'^ell as — as we’d expe^^ted,” Faith said, plucking up courage 
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in defence of her darling. '‘You always said book-learning didn't 
run in your family.” It occurred to her that his attack on Clay 
was more than usually unjust. Roused to indignation, she 
said: “I should like to know what Eugene did at Oxford, or 
Aubrey either, for that matter! It’s simply because it’s Clay that 
you go on like this!” 

A sardonic chuckle shook him. “You’d like to know, would 
you? They’re a couple of young scoundrels, both of ’em, but 
neither of ’em spent three years at Oxford without leaving their 
marks, I can tell you that!” He stabbed a thick finger at her. 
“But it didn’t do them a bit of good! That’s what I’m saying. 
1‘hey learned a lot of damned nonsense there, and I was a fool 
to send ’em. My other boys are worth a dozen of that pair. 
What use is Eugene, I should like to know, writing for a pack 
of half-baked newspapers, and keeping his feet dry in case he 
should catch a cold? As for young Aubrey, if I’d kept him at 
home, and set him to work under Ray, I’d have dorie better by 
him! I’ve had trouble enough with Bart and Con, but, by God, 
give me a couple of lusty young rogues who take their pleasures 
in the way they were meant to, rather than that covey of un- 
healthy intellectuals Aubrey runs with!” 

“It isn’t fair to blame Oxford for what Aubrey docs,” Faith 
expostulated feebly. “Besides, Clay isn’t in the least like that. 

Clay’s a very good boy, and I’m sure ” She broke off, for she 

saw by his face that she had said tlie wrong thing again. 

“Clay’s nothing,” be said shortly. “No guts, no spunk, nor a 
bit of devil in him! Takes after you, my dear,” 

She turned away her eyes from the derisive smile in his. A 
black cat with a nocked car, which had been curled up in a chair 
by the fire, woke, and stretched, and began to perform an exten- 
sive toilet. 

Penhallow selected an apple from the dish of fruit on the bed, 
and took a large bite out of it. “I’m going to put him to work 
with Cliff,” he said casually. 

She looked up quickly. “With Clifford,” she repeated. **Clay?'* 
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'‘That*s right,” agreed Penhallow, chewing his apple. 

‘‘You can't do that!” she exclaimed. 

“What’s to stop me?” enquired Penhallow almost amiably. 

“But, Adam, why? What has he done? It isn’t fair!” 

“He hasn’t done anything. That’s why I’ll be damned if I’ll 
keep him eating his head off at college. You had a notion he 
was cut out for a scholar. Vd no objection. The hell of a lot of 
scholarship he’s shown! All right! if he ain't going to be a 
scholar what’s the sense in leaving him there? A country 
solicitor’s about all he’s fit to be, and that’s what he shall be. 
Cliff’s willing to take him.” 

She stammered: “He isn’t cut out for it! He’d hate it! He 
wants to write!” 

“Wants to write, does he? So tliat’s his idea! Well, you can 
tell him to get rid of it! There arc two of my spawn playing at 
that game already, and there isn’t going to be a third. He'll 
study law' wiih Cidl.” He spat out a pip, and added: “He can 
live here, and Ray can sec whai he can do tovyards licking him 
into some kind of shape.” 

“Oh no!*’ she cried out involuntarily. ”Hc’d hate it! He 
doesn’t care for the country. He's much happier in town. This 
place doesn’t agree with him any more than it agrees with me ” 

He heaved himself up in bed, his countenance alarmingly 
suffused wiih colour. “Su that’s the latest, is it? He doesn’t 
care for Trevcllin! By God, if you weren’t such a spiritless little 
fool 1 should wonder if you’d played me false, my girl! Or is 
this a notion out of your own head? Do you tell me that a son 
of mine is going to tell me to my face that he doesn't care for 
his birthplace?” 

She reflected that nothing was more unlikely. Passing her 
tongue between her lips, she said: “You foiget that he’s my son 
as well as yours, Adam.” 

“I don’t forget he’s your son,” he interrupted brutally. “The 
only doubt 1 have is whether he’s mine.” 

The insult left her unmoved; she scarcely attended to it. With 
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one of her inept attempts to divert him, she said: "You aren't 
feeling well this morning. We can discuss it another time.^’ 

He pitched the core of his apple into the fire, and licked his 
fingers before answering her. "There’s nothing to discuss. I’ve 
had it out with Cliff. It’s all settled.” 

"You shan’t do it!” she cried. "I won’t let yon, I won’t! Clay 
at least shan’t be tied to this haufiil place as I am! It isn’t f«ur! 
You’re only doing it to hurt me! You’re cruel, Adam, cruel!” 

“That’s a good one!” he exclaimed. "Why, you bloodless bale 
idiot, a lad wiih an ounce of spirit in him would thank me for 
It! I’m giving him a damned good roof over his head, and the 

best life a man could ask! He can hunt, shoot, fish ” 

‘ He di^esn’l care about that kind of thing!” she said, betrayed 
into another of her disastious admissions. 

His anger, which had so far been smouldering, burst into 
flame. "God damn the pair of you!” he duindtred. "He doesn’t 
(.are for that son of thing! He doesn’t care for that S(Ht of thing! 
And you sit tlicic boasting of ft! He’d rather live in town! Then 
let him do it! Let him shosv me what he’s made of! Let him 
set up for himself in London, and astonish us all with this 
{>rerious writing of his! Let him send me to the devil, and cut 
Ifjose! I’m agreeable!” He beat wuth one hand upon die patch- 
work quilt, upsetting the dish of fruit. An oianp^c rolled off the 
bed, and a iiule way across the floor, and lay, a spla>h of crude 
colour, in the middle of the carpet. He looked savagely at Faith, 
out of narrow'evl, mocking yes. “Can you see him doing it, this 
line son of youis? Can you, wliey-face^” 

*How can he get away, wlien yo \ know very well be has no 

money? Besides, he isn’t of age. He ” 

"That wouldn’t stop him, it he were worth his salt! Not of 
age! He’s nineteen, isn’t he? When Bart was his age he was 
the most bruising rider to hounds in two counties, besides being 
the handiest young ruffian with his fists you’d meet in a month 
of Sundays! Hell and the devil, he was a man, d’ye hear me? 
If I’d thrown him out on his arse, he could have got his living 



with his hands! And he would have! Why, he was younger 
than your brat when he fathered a child on to Polperrow’s bitch 
of a daughter!” 

believe you would like Clay better if he’d been as wild and 
shameless as Bart and Conrad!” she cried in a trembling voice. 

“I should,” he replied grimly. 

She began to cry, a suggestion of hysteria in her convulsive 
sobs. “I wish I were dead! I wish I were dead!” 

“Wish I were dead, more likely!” he said sardonically. “But 
Pm not, my loving wife! Damn you, stop snivelling!” 

She cowered in the depths of the chair, hiding her face in her 
hands, her sobs growing more uncontrolled. “I don’t believe you 
ever loved me! You’d like to break my heart! You’re tyrannical, 
and cruel! You only want to hurt people!” 

“Will you stop it?” he shouted, gioping for the worsted bell- 
pull, and tugging it furiously. “Slap my face, if you like! Slick 
a knife between my ribs, if you’ve the courage, but don’t cringe 
there snivelling at me! You and your son! You and your sold” 

She made a desperate clTort to contiol herself, but she was a 
woman to whom tears came easily, and she found it hard to 
check them. She was still gulping, and dabbing at her eyes when 
Martha entered the room in answer to the bell’s summons. The 
j-iromptitLidc with w'hich she appeared suggested that she had in 
all probability been within earshot of the room for some time. 

Pcnhallow, who had not ceased to tug at the crimson bell-pull, 
released it, and sank back on to the bank of pillows, panting. 
“Take that damned fool of a woman away!” he ordered. “Keep 
her out of my sight, or 111 do her an injury!” 

“Well, it was you sent for her,” Martha pointed out, unmoved 
by his lage. “Give over, my dear, now do! You’d better go away, 
missus, or well have un bursting a blood-vessel. Such doings!” 

Ai Martha’s entrance, Faith had sprung up out of her chair, 
making a desperate attempt to check her tears. Penhallow’s 
words had brought a wave of shamed colour to her checks; she 
gave an outraged moan, and fled from the room, almost colliding 
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ill the passage with Vivian. She ran past her, averting her face. 
Vivian made no movement to stop her, but walked on, into Pen- 
hallow’s room, a purposeful scowl on her brow. Encountering 
Martha, she said curtly: “I want to talk to Mr, Pcnhallow. Clear 
out, will you?” 

This rude interruption, instead of adding to Pcnhallow’s fury, 
seemed to please him. Some of the high colour in his face re- 
ceded; he gave a bark of laughter, and demanded: “What do 
you want, hell-cit?” 

‘Til tell you when Martha’s gone,” she replied, standing 
squarely in the middle of the room, with her back to the lire, 
3 lid her hand^ dug into the pockets of hci tweed jacket. 

“Who the devil do you think you are, giving your orders in 
my room?” he asked roughly. 

She pushed her uuderlip out a little in an aggressive way 
which tickled him. “I shan’t go till Tve said what Pve come to 
say. Pm not afuiid of you. You won’t make me cry.” 

“Good lass!” he approved. “Damme, if you’d the sense to 
know a blood-horse from a half-bred hack I’d be ptoud of you, 
so I would! Take yourself off, Martha. God’s teeth, what arc 
you standing there for like a fool? Get out!” 

“And don’t stand listening at the door either!” said Vivian, 
with a forthrightness to match Penhallow’s own. 

Martha gave a chuckle. “Aw, my dear, it’s a wonder, surely, 
Master Eugene chose you for his wife! You’ll eat us all up yet 
you’re that fierce,” she rcmrrked, without rancour, and took her- 
self off with her shuffling step, and shut the doors behind her. 

The spaniel, which had greeted Vivian with her usual growl, 
now jumped down from the bed, lumbered over to the fire, and 
cast herself down bcfoie it, panting. The cat paused in its 
ablutions to regard her fixedly for a few moments, after which 
it resumed its toilet. 

Penhallow flung one or two of the ledger^ and papers which 
littered the bed on to the chenille-covered table beside him, and 
said: “Pour me out a drink. Have one yourself.” 
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‘1 don’t drink at this hour of the morning,” replied Vician 
‘‘You oughtn't to either, if you’ve really got dropsy.” 

‘ Blast your impudence!” he said cheerfully. “What’s it to 
you, I should like to know? You’d be glad enough to see me 
undti ground, I’ll bet my last shilling!” 

She shrugged. “It isn’t anything to do with me, except that 
111 ! make >our gout worse, and that meins that we shall all 
suffer What do \ou want?” 

“1 11 take a glass of claret Ckret never huit any mm yet My 
old grandfather never touched anything cIsl, the hst years of his 
lile, md he lived to be eightydive. \ouli id the bottle in the 
corno cupboard Bim; it over here whc'c. I can hy my hanJ 
on it.” 

She brought him the bottle, and a gl iss, and set both down on 
»he table, retiring igun to her stance bffoic the fire Penhallow 
heaved himsdt round m bed to reach the bottle, cursing her in 
a genial way for not pouring the \ int out for him, and filled his 
glass, lit diank it off, refilled the and rhsixiscd himself 

more comfortably igunst his pilViws “Nows what’s the matter 
with vou, th? Do)ou think I haven’t hid ray fill of silly women 
thisd w?” 

“You’re nothing but a bullv,” she lemarked, lo iking scorn- 
fully at him “V hy don’t vou take it out of some one moie 
( ipable of defending hcr'cli than F uih^” 

“Dare say I will,” he retorted “\ou, if vou annov me. You're 
discontented as she is. Spoilt, that’s whit’s the matrei with 
M)ul Spoilt*” 

‘Spoilt* In this bouse? No one is considered here but you, 
and well ^ou know it! 1 hat’s what I’ve come lo tilk about I 
can’t and I won’t stand it anv longer This i^n’t my home, and 
never will be. I want to go ” 

“Whit’s slopping y(»u?” he enquiied amnbh 

“You arc!” she flung back at him “You know veiy w^ll 
nothing would make me leave Eugene*” 

He ! ly sipping his wine, and grinning “He’s hi^ own master, 
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ain’t be? Why don’t you get him to take you away if you don’t 
hkc it here?” 

She felt her control over her too-quick temper slipping, and 
exerted herself to retain it, “Eugene isn’t strong enough to earn 
his own living without help,” she said. “He’s never got over that 
illness.” 

“You mea*: he’s always fancyin’ himself sick,” he jibed. “I 
know i Aigcne! A lazy young devil he always was and always 
will be! For a sensible girl, you’ve made a mess of handling 
him, my dear. If you didn’t want to stay here, you shouldn't 
have let him corac down liere in the first place.” 

“I never guessed lie would want to stay on and on!” 

He gave a rhuclJe. “The mure fool you! I.ugcnes not one 
to leave a snug fireside. You won’t shift him.” 

‘1-le wasn’t living I ere when 1 married him!” she said. 

“No, he wasn’t. lYying lus wings. I always knew he’d come 
back. I didn’t mind.” 

She looked across at him, under the straight brows which 
gave her the appearance of frowning even when she was not. 
“Why do you want to keep us here?” 

‘ What’s that to do widi you^” he letortecl. 

“It’s just your love of power!” she said. “You like to feel 
you’ve got us all under your thumb! But you haven’t got me 
under your thumb!” 

His smile taunted her. “Haven’t I? You try to move Eugene, 
and see! Think you’re go»*’*g win against me, do you? Try 
it! I fancy you’ll go on dancing to my piping, my girl.” 

She bit her lip, knowing that it would be fatal to lose her 
rem}>er. After a pause, she said caref illy: “If you think Eugene’s 
lazy, you ought to want to encourage him to exert himscif ” 

“God bless the wench* 1 never do what I ought to do. Don’t 
you know that yet?” 

She ignoicd this. “I’ve got a right to my '.wn home, to have 
my husband to myself. It isn’t fair to ex[>ect nic to live in a 
house full of relatives!” 
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“Fairl fair!*' he broke in impatiently. “You’re all alike, you 
women, bleating about what’s fairl Think yourself lucky 
you’ve got a comfortable home to live in instead of having 
to rely on Eugeme to support you! You’d fare badly if you 
had!*’ 

“I’d sooner starve in a cottage with Eugene, than go on living 
hcre^” she sa^d fiercely. 

He laughed. “Ho-ho! I’d like to see you doing it! Take him 
off to your cottage, tlicn^ You'U come back soon enough, with 
)our tails between >our legs, too**’ 

She said suHenlv: “Why don’t you mike bugene an allow- 
ance'* It needn’t cost you moie than it must cost to keep us both 
here.” 

“Because I don’t want to,” he answered. 

She clenched her hands inside her pockets until her mils hurt 
her. “You think you’ve beaten me, but you haven’t. Ill never 
give m to you I mean to get Eugene out of this house, and 
awry from yout he istlv Influence You’ve got Ray, and Ingram, 
and the twirs why miisc^you have mv husband too? He be 
longs to rr>c* ’ 

He made a gesture wuh one hand He was a hirsute man, 
and strong, dirk hairs grew over the back of it, and on his 
chest too, wheic llie fop button of his p\ jamas had come undone. 
“Take him, then— but don't cvpcct me to help you* The 
impudence of you*” 

She said w ith i good deal of difficulty, because she hid much 
pride: “WhiL you encourage him to hang about here, I can’t 
take him awiy. We haven’t enough money, and — all right, if 
you will hive It, he docs take the hne of least resistance* But if 
you’d make him a small allowance, so that I could lent a little 
place in town, and keep him comfortable, I — I — I should be 
gtatejul to you*” 

His smile showed her that he perfectly understood what an 
effort It cost her to make such an admission. He filled his glass 
a third lime “I don’t want your gratitude. I’d sooner keep you 
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on the end of your chain, my lass. I’ve got a sense of humour, 
d’ye see ? It amuses me to see you straining and struggling to 
break fiee. Think because I’m tied by the heels I haven’t any 
power left, don’t you? You try setting up your will against 
mine, and see whether I’ve still power to rule mv own house- 
hold!” 

*0 God, how I do hate youl” she said passionattl\, glaring 
at him. 

His grin broadened. ''1 know you do. I shin’t lose any sleep 
over that. Lots of people hive hated me m my time, but no one 
ever got the better of me ) et.” 

I hope vou drink yourself to dc iih!” she threw at him “I 
shall danee for joy on the day you’re buned’” 

‘That’s the spirit!” he applaided “Dimme, you’ve been 
badly reared, apd you d be the better for schooling, but there’s 
good stuff m /oil, there is! Goon! Toss your head, and 

gnash your httle white IScrh it me I dqn’t mind yoim tantrums 
- like ’em* 1 shall keep you here jHrr to piss the time iway. It’s 
a dull enough life T lead now, m all eon^-cience it would be a 
damned su/ht duller it you weren’t here to ‘^pit \our \enam at 
me every time your liver’s out of sorts ” 

“I’ll get the bcttei of you*” she said, her voice shaking “You’d 
keep Lugene haiifung round vou until its too hte foi him to 
pick up the old till cads i^iin You don’t c ire whether it’s bid 
ioi him, or how misciablc you make me! All you eaie foi is 
getting voiir own way! a’ve tynnnizud o\ti your sons all 
their lues and over T iiih, too, because she’s a weak fool, but 
you shan’t spoil my life, and so I war i you!” 

“Fight me, then!” he encouraged her “I I now youhe 
claws Why don’t you use ’em?” 

She did not inswcr hma, for a soft knock fell rn the door at 
that moment, ind as Pcnhillow shouted ‘Come in!” her hus 
band walked into the room. 

Eugene Penhillow, third of the P< nhallow brothers, was 
thirty-five years old, and resembled his elder brother, Ingram, 
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except that he was more slenderly built, and looked to be more 
intelligent. He had the sallow complexion that often accom- 
panies black hair, and moved in a languid way. He enjoyed the 
convenient sort of ill-health which prevented his engaging upon 
any disagreeable task, but permitted his spending whole days 
following the hounds whenever he felt inclined to do so. He 
was adept at escaping from any form of unpleasantness, and 
extremely quick to detect the approach of a dilemma whLh 
might endanger his comfort, v^hen he saw Vivian, standing 
stockily in front of the fire, with her chin up, he perceptibly 
hesitated on the threshold. 

Penhallow, observing this, said derisively: ‘‘Don’t run away 
Eugene! You've come ]tist in time to see your wile scratch the 
eyes out of mv head.” 

Eugene had a smile of singuLir charm. He bestowed it now 
upon Vivian, in a glance which seemed to embiace her as well as 
to sympathize with her. She felt her bones turn lo water, help 
less in tlie grip of the love for him \\liich still, alter six years, 
consumed hei. Her lip quivered as she looked at him; she 
moved instinetivtly towards him. He put his aim round her, 
and patted her, “What’s the trouble, little love?” 

“it doesn’t mauer,” she sud, her vc'icc sounding sulky because 
of the constriction in her tin oat. She smiled irernnlously up 
into his fjLC, gave liis liaiul an eloquent stpiec/ e, and swung out 
of the rocmi. 

It was charactcnstic of Eugene that, when she had gone, Ik 
made no attempt fliscover what had happened to upset hei. 
He lowcied himself into a chair by the fue, r^morking: “Yours 
is the only warm* loom in the house, sii. Has anyone told you 
iliat you ought not to be drinking wune, or would you like 
me tor” 

“Pour yourself our a glass,” said Penhallow. “Do you more 
nood than the chemists’ muck you pour into your belly.” 

“I haven’t inherited your digestion,” replied Eugene, stretch- 
ing his long legs towards the fire\ “If you don’t mind my saying 
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so, Father, you ought to put central heating into this house. It s 
damned cold.” 

“When Tra dead, you can start pulling the house about: you 
won’t do it in my time,” responded Pcnliallow. “What’s brought 
)ou here this morning? Pleasure of my company?” 

“Oh, I do get a lot of pleasure out of your company,” Eugene 
assured him. “I Lkc tins room, too. It’s utterly atrocious, 
artistically speaking — and that bit of so called Diesden is a 
fake, though I don’t suppose you’ll take my word for it— but 
It has ail atmospheie— er— not all due to that overfed bitch of 
yours.” 

Penhallow giinncd at him. “She’s old, like me. I’ni over- 
fed, too.” 

“But you don’t stink,” murmuicd Eugene phmtivcly, stirring 
the spaniel \Mth one Jcgauily shod foot. He turned his he. d, 
and said with a faint hh to his brows: “Ate }ou really taking 
Clay away from college?” 

“Oh, so Faith’s been pouring out her grievances to you, has 
she? She hasn’t wasted much time. Yes, I am.” 

“Not to sav pouring** Isuglne concctcd. “I don’t mean that 
that w. isn’t the gcncial idea— which ]usr go^"s to show that she 
must be very uj^set, because she doesn’t really like me. I can’t 
think why, for I’m suie I’m vciy nice to hci — but 1 can’t bear 
listening to other people’s trouoLs: they’re always so boiing. 
Besides, she’s decukdlv hysteiKal, which 1 had most unnerving. 
So 1 came to sit with \(ni. But she s. ys )ouVe goo'g to m ke 
Clay study law with ChU^” 

“It’s about all he’s fit for,” rep’ ed Pcnhallcw. “He isn’t 
doing an\ good at Canih} and nevn v/ould, if he stayed 
there for the rest of his life.” 

“No, I fetl sutc you’re right,” Eugene agreed “I shouldn’t 
think he’s doing any harm cidici, though— which, if you come 
to consider the matter, seems to be i fan epitome of Clay’s 
character.” 

“Iheie are times when I wonder if the little worm can 
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possibly be a son of mine!’* said Pcnhallow, with a touch of 
violence. 

“Oh, I should think he must be, sir!” said Eugene, with the 
flicker of his sweet smile. “I mean, I don’t want you to think 
that I’m criticizing Faith, but she always seems to me to lack 
the sort of enterprise that — er — characterizes our family. But do 
we really want Clay at Trevellin?” 

“You’ll put up with him,” replied Penhallow curtly. 

“Oh, quite easily!” agreed Eugene. “I shouldn’t dream of let- 
ting him worry me. I don’t somehow think that Ray will like 
it, though.” 

Penhallow showed his teeth. “Ray’s not master here yet,” he 
said unpleasantly. 

“No, thank God! I don’t think I should stay if he were. I 
find him very dull and worthy, you know. And then there’s 
Clifll” 

“What’s the matter with him?” demanded Penhallow. “He’s 
a damned dull dog, if you like, but he doesn’t live here.” 

“Ah, I wasn’t thinking of that! Merely I was wondering what 
weapons you had to employ to induce the poor dear follow to 
take Clay on. I mean, there are limits even to Cliff’s good- 
nature. Or aren’t there?” 

“Cliff,” staled (LlifTord’s uncle, “will do as I tell him, and that’s 
all there is to it. He wouldn’t hke to have his mother thrown 
on his hands — or, at any rale, that stiff-necked wife of his 
wouldn’t!” 

“Yes, I thought you’d probably been more than usually 
devilish,” said Eugene, amused. “Poor old Clifford!” 


CHAPTER IV 

If she could have found Loveday Trewithian, Faith would have 
wept out all her troubles into that comfortably deep bosom, and 
would no doubt have been soothed and petted back to some 
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semblance of calm, since slic was very responsive to sympathy, 
and found a good deal of relief in making some kindly disposed 
person the recipient of her confidences. Upon leaving Pen- 
hallow's room, almost the first member of the household she 
encountered was Eugene, and such was her agitation, her urgent 
desire to unburden herself of her latest woe, that she forgot for 
the moment that she had never liked him, and was indeed afraid 
of his soft, yet disquieting tongue, and began to tell him of his 
father’s brutality. From this infliction he very soon escaped; 
Vivian, who presently stalked through the hall on her way to 
the front door, brusquely refused to be detained, saying that she 
was going for a walk on the Moor, and didn’t want to talk to 
anyone. Faith went upstairs to her room, and rang the bell. It 
was answered by one of the housemaids, and a demand for 
Loveday was met whh the intelligence that she had stepped out 
to the village for a reel of cotton. Faith was too much absorbed 
in her troubles to reflect that this was a very odd errand for 
Loveday to run in the middle of the morning. She dismissed 
Jane rather pettishly, and occupied herself for the next twenty 
minutes in dwelling upon her wrongs, Penhallow’s tyranny, and 
the injustice of his behaviour towards Clay. By this simple 
process she worked herself into a siatc of exaggerated despera- 
tion, in which she saw herself as one fighting with her back to 
the wall, and badly in need of an ally. Her nervous condition 
made inaction impossible to her, and after pacing about her 
room for some time, ar abortive form of energy which 
exasperated far more than it relieved her, she decided to go to 
Liskeard, to see Clifford Hastings. 

As she had never learnt to drive a car, and Liskeard was 
rather more than seven miles distant, this resolve necessitated 
the service of a chauffeur. It might have been supposed that in 
a household which employed a large number of servants there 
could be little difficulty about this, but although there were 
several grooms, stable-hands, gardeners, and boys employed on 
odd jobs, there was no official chauffeur. The Penhallows were 
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mclmed to despise motor-cars, and although Raymond often 
drove to outlying parts of the estate m a dilapidated runabout, 
and Conrad transported himself to and from his office in 
Bodmin in a dasliing sports car, none of the family ever sat 
behind the wheel of a car from choice. A large landaulette of 
antique design and sober pace was kept for the use of the ladies, 
or to meet trains at Liskeard, and was driven either by one of 
the under giideners, who had a turn for mechanics, or by 
Jimmy the B istai d, or, if these t vo f tiled, by one of the grooms 
who wis willing to oblige, but always mainijed to stall the car 
when he changed gear on the uphill way home. 

Fortunately for Faith, who resented Jimmy’s presence in thw 
house so much that she would lathcr have postponed her vi'^it 
to Liskeard thin hive demanded his services, the undcr- 
gardenei was engaged in bedding out plints in the front of 
the house, and so was eisily found By sli[>pmg a raincoat on 
over his woiking clothes, and setting a peaked cap upon his 
head, he was able speedily to transform himself into i chauffeur, 
and after an agreeable pas‘'ige of irms with the head gardener, 
who took instant exeepiion to his absenting himsclt from his 
work on the front beds, he went off to bring the ancient 
landaulette round liom the garage, 

Trevclhn being situated above the villige of Pol/ant, the way 
to Liskeard lay downhill, and eastward, into the valley of the 
Fowey. The landaulette criwled pondcrou«'ly out of the lodge 
gates, and lumbend off down the nariow line, pissing the 
Dower House, where Ingram Penhallow lived with his sharp 
tongued wife, Myia, and his two sons, Rudoljih and Bertram 
whose ambitions were to resemble their twin uncles nearly as 
possible, but who were at present, hap[)jly for all concerned, 
gracing a respectable public school some hundreds of miles away 
from rrevellin. The peculiar beauty of the countryside through 
which she was being carried was entirely unnoticed by Faith 
who, besides being wholly engaged in rehearsing w^hat she 
should presendy say to her husband’s nephew, considered that 
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it was all too familiar to her to be worthy of having any atten- 
tion bestowed upon it. So absorbed was she in her thoughts 
that she failed to observe the Vicar’s wife, Mrs. Venngreen, who 
was coming out of the village shop when the landauktte drove 
through Polzant, and who bowed to her, Mrs. Venngreen 
was a Churchwoman of rigid principles, and rarely crossed the 
unhallowed threshold of Trevellin, but she was sorry for Faith, 
whom she thought a poor, downtioJden lirile thing, and some- 
times asked h^r to tea at the Vicarage. Her husband, an easy- 
going gentleman of comfortable habit of body, who liked a 
good glass of wane, and who was not unmindful of the benefits 
accruing to the Church from Penhallow’s lavish, if casual, 
generosity, talked vaguely about the need to l)car an open mind, 
and w^as not above visiiing his eccentric parishioner. His curate, 
Simon Wells, no Coinishman, but a lean and severe Midlander, 
^bought that his Vicar possessed to a rernarkabic degree the 
faculty of being able to shut his eyes to whatever be did not 
wish to see, and himself seemed more likely to cuise the Pen- 
hallows, root and branch, than to accept their hospitality. As he 
was not a sporting parson, the Penhallows were scarcely aware 
of his existence, so that his deep disapproval of them troubled 
them not at all. 

In due course, the landaulette reached the outskirts (;1 
Liskeard, and entered the towm, passing between row’s of 
Georgian houses to the establishment near the market-place 
which bore a modest biasr olatc beside its front door indicat- 
ing that the premises w'cre occupied by Messrs. Blazey, Blazey, 
Hastings, and Wenibury. This, however, was misleading, the 
laie Mr. Blazey senior having deceased a good many years pre- 
viously, Mr. Blazey junior having become a sleeping partner, 
and Mr. Wenibury being a valetudinarian w’hose activities were 
mostly confined to the not too arduous duties attached to the 
various Trusts in his care. 

The resident partner was Mr. Hastings, to whose sanctum 
Faith, after a short period of waiting in a room inhabited by a 
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shabby-looking clerk and a youth with a lack-lustre eye and a 
shock of unruly hair, was admitted. 

Clifford Hastings was the same age as his cousin Raymond, 
but although rather stout he had a roundness of face and a 
freshness of complexion which made him appear the younger 
of the two. He was not in the least like liis mother; and except 
that he was a good iruin to hounds, and was not above slipping 
his arm round the waist of a pretty woman, he had little in 
common with his Pcnhallow relations. 

When Faith came into the room, he rose from behind a desk 
piled high with papers, and littered with a collection of pens, 
ink-pots, blotters, pen-wi[x:rs, and coloured pencils, and came 
round the corner of it to shake hands with her. He was blessed 
with an uncritical, friendly disposition, and was always genuinely 
glad to sec any of his relations. He greeted Faith with hearty 
good humour, saying: ‘Well, Faith! This is very nice of you! 
How are you, my dear? How’s Uncle Adam? And my mother? 
All well, ch? Sit down, and tell me all the news!” 

Nor being in the mood for an exchange of ordinary civilities, 
Faith wasted no lijue in answering his enquiries, but plunged 
at once into the nature of lier errand to him. “Clifl, Fve come 
to beg you to help me!” 

He retreated again to his chair behind the desk. A look of 
slight uneasiness crossed his placid features, for although he 
was a kindly man, he shared, in common with the majority of 
his fellow-creatures, a dread of becoming entangled in another 
person's trials. However, he folded his hands on the blotter 
before him, and said cheerfully: “Anything I can do to help 
you of course I should be only too glad to do! What is it?” 

She sat bolt upright in die chair on the other side of the desk, 
gripping her handbag between her nervous hands. “It's about 
Clay!” she said breathlessly. 

The look of uneasiness on Cliff's face deejiened. He carefully 
learranged various small objects in front of him, and replied: 
“About Clay! Oh, yes! Quite! As a matter of fact, Uncle Adam 
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sent for me a couple of days ago to talk to me about him ” 

“I know/* she interrupted. “He told me to-day. Cliff, you 
mustn’t take him I Please say you won’t consent!” 

He perceived that this was going to be an extremely difficult 

interview. “Well, but, Faith ” 

“I suppose Adam is going to pay you to take him, but I know 
that wouldn’t weigh with you! I don’t know how these things 
are arranged, but ” 

“It simply means that he’ll be articled to me,” he explained, 
glad of the opportunity afforded to lead her away from the main 

point at issue. “I’ve no doubt he’ll ” 

' He’d hate it!” she declared vehemently. “Adam’s only doing 
it because he’s never liked Clay, and he delights in upsetting me! 
Clay is going to write!” 

“Well, well, I don’t know any reason why he shouldn’t write, 
if he has a bent that way. In his spare time, you know.” 

She said impatiently: “You don’t unclei stand. It would be 
death to Clay to be cooped up in a stuffy office, slaving over a 
lot of horrible deeds and things. He isn’t cut out for it.” 

He looked a little startled. He was not very well acquainted 
with Clay Penhaliow, the boy being twenty years his junior, but 
he had not supposed, from the little he had seen of him, that he 
was made of such fiery metal as could not endure to be con- 
fined within four walls. He said feebly; “Oh, well, you know, 
it’s not such a bad life! Not like a London practice, you know. 
I mean, I see that to a lad reaped as he has been it would be a bit 
trying for him to be obliged to live in London all the year 
round. But you take my life! Of coiu'se, I can’t spare the time 
my cousins can, but I manage to hunt once a week, and some- 
times twice, and I get quite a bit of fishing, besides ” 

“It isn’t that! Clay isn’t interested in sport. He would U]{e to 
live in London! But he’s artistic! It would simply kill him to 
be lied to a desk!” 

If Clifford felt that a young gentleman of this character 
would scarcely be an asset to the firm of Blazcy, Blazey, 
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Hastings, and Wcmbury, he concealed it, merely remarking: 
“I see. Quite!” 

“Besides, I don’t want him to be a solicitor,” continued Faith. 
“Or even a barrister, I mean, it isn’t in the least his line for one 
thing, and for another I should simply hate a son of mine to 
spend his time defending people whom he knew to be guilty." 

This ill-informed view of the activities of barristers- at-lavv 
made Clifford blink, but since Clay was not destined for the 
Bar there seemed to be little point in disabusing his mother’s 
mind of its feminine belief that every barrister spent his life 
defending blood-siaincd criminals. He did indeed wonder 
vaguely why a barrister should be almost invariably credited, 
first, with a criminal practice, and second, with a prescience 
which made it possible for him to feel certain of his client’s 
guilt or innocence, but this thought he also kept to himself. He 
said: “I quite understand your point of view, hut it isn’t really 
such a bad life, Faith. In any case, Uncle Vdani “ 

“Adam’s only doing it to hurt me!” declared Faith, on a rising 
note wliich made Cliiford stir uneasily in his chair, and hope 
iliat she was not going to treat liim to a fit of hysterics. “I had 
it out with him this muining. I can’t tell you the things he said: 
sometimes I think he’s ab^dutcly insane! He told me he’d 
arranged it all with you, so I thought my only hope was to 
coinc at once to sec you, and to explain that 1 don’t want you 
to let Clay be articled to )uu, or whatever ii is! Afier all, Adam 
hasn’t any hold over you, Cliff! He can’t do anything to you if 
you refuse, and you can easily keep out of his way, if he flies 
into one of his awful lagcsl” 

CliiTord went on fidgeting with the lid of the ink-pot. His 
face now wore an exireniLly thoughtful cKpression. Faith’s art- 
less exposition of her son’s character inspired him with a strong 
desire to be exempt from the necessity of admitting Clay into 
his firm, but there were reasons which made it extremely difli- 
culr, not to say impossible, for him to refuse to oblige his uncle 
in the matter. It was almost equally impossible for him to 
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explain to Faith that fond as he was of his widowed mother, he 
would find it very awkward indeed if she were to be ejected 
from Trevelhn, and thus (for her private means were of the 
slenderest) thrown upon his hands. It was not that he was an 
undutiful or an unaffecdonate son, but he was married to a lady 
who would certainly not welcome to her home anyone so 
eccentric as her mother-in-law. Nor, he knew, would she feel 
at all inclined to retrench her household expenditure so as to 
enable him to make Clara a suitable allowance. Indeed, he 
scarcely knew how he would be able to manage such a thing, 
considering the difficulty of the times, and tlie increasing 
demands made on his j)Uise by his three daiighicrs, damsels 
aged twelve, ten, and seven years respectively, whose careers, 
he was assured, would inevitably be blighted by any failure on 
his part to provide them with riding, dancing, and music lessons. 
His father having died when he had been a boy at school, and 
his mother having then returned to the house whiclj was her 
birthplace, it h<id never fallen to Clifford’s lot to support her. 
He had spent his holidays at I'rcvellin, and was indebted to his 
uncle for his present position in a respectable firm of country 
solicitors. This circumstance alone made him very unwilling to 
disoblige his uncle; when, to ordinary feelings of gratitude, a 
lively dread of having to add another member to his household 
was added, there could be no question of his doing such a thing. 
He wished very much that he had not admitted Faith into his 
office, for although she wr Id probably understand his reluct- 
ance to take the support of his mother upon his sliouldeis, he 
really did not see how he could put such a delicate matter into 
plain words without appearing to her in the guise of a most un- 
natural, not to say callous, son. 

He cleared his throat, and began to draw patterns on the 
blotter with one of the pencils scatteied over the table. “Well, 
but after all, Faith!” he said. “Clay must do something, mustn’t 
he? You’ll have him living at home, too, if he comes to me. 
You’d like that, wouldn’t you?” 
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Her eyes filled with tears. everything were different! Not 
as things are. He hates it at home. He doesn’t get on with 
Adam, and his stepbrothers are horrid to him. They don’t 
understand how anyone can be more sensitive than themselves. 
I’ve suffered from their absolute unfeelingncss all my life, and 
I’m determined Clay shan’t be sacrificed as I was!” 

The conversation seemed to Clifford to be soaring towards an 
elevated plane which he, a plain man, could not aspire to. He 
said in a soothing way: “Well, if he finds he doesn’t like law, 
after he’s given it a fair trial, we shall have to think of some- 
thing else.” 

*‘If you think that Adam would ever let him leave the firm, 
once he’d got him into it, you don’t know him!” exclaimed 
Faith. 

'Well, well, a great many things may happen to alter 
circumstances, after all! Really, Faith, I don’t think you 
need ” 

“You mean Adam might die,” she said. “He won’t. I know 
he won’t. He’ll go on for years and years, making us all miser- 
able! Look at his grandfather! He lived to be over eighty, and 
had all Jkorts of things the matter with him.” 

''Really, Faith!” expostulated Clifford, quite shocked. 

She burst info tears. “Oh, 1 know T ought not to say so, even 
to you, but if you only knew^ what 1 have to put up with, Cliff, 
you wouldn’t be surprised at my having reached the end of my 
tether! I could bear it wLile Clay was safe from Adam’s tyranny, 
but if he’s to be forced into doing something he doesn’t want 
to do, and kept down here at the back of beyond, when he’d 
rather be in London, I simply can’t go on!” 

* He i>egan to feel very uncomfortable, and wondered how 
much of this interview was audible to the clerk and the boy in 
the outer office. Faith’s sobs had, he thought, a peculiarly pene- 
trative quality. He made sympathetic noises in his tliroat, and 
was glad to see her making an effort to calm herself. 

“Taking him away from college, too, for no reason!** choked 
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Faith, applying her handkerchief to her reddened eyes. ‘It’s so 
unfair I'* 

‘Tes, wcllj I do feel that that is perhaps a mistake,” agreed 
Clifford, perceiving in this circumstance a means of pacifying, 
it only tem[X)rarily, his unwelcome visitor. “Ill tell you what, 
Faith; 111 have a talk with Uncle Adam, and see if I can get 
him to let Clay finish his three years at Cambridge. You never 
know; something might happen between now and then to make 
uncle alter his mind.” 

‘He won’t,” Faith replied wretchedly, but in quieter accents. 
“I don’t suppose hell even listen to you.” 

Clifford felt quite sure that he wouldn’t, but he naturally did 
not say this. Instead, he looked at his watch, discovered, with 
artless surprise, that it was already one o’clock, and suggested, 
with a return of his usu:\l hearty manner, that Faith should pcst- 
pone her return to Trevellin until the afternoon, and should 
take luncheon with himself, and his wife, Rosamuad. “Rosa- 
mund,” he said mendaciously, “would never forgive me if 1 let 
you go home without seeing her. Besides, you haven’t seen the 
kiddies for I don’t know how long! Wc can talk it over after 
lunch. It’s a pity uncle won’t have the telephone installed at 
Trevellin, but I dare say they won’t worry if you don’t turn up 
to lunch, will they?” 

“No one at Trevellin would miss me if I never turned up 
again,” said Faith tragically, opening her compact, and begin- 
ning to powclci her nose. ' But I don’t see why I should inflict 
myself on E.osarnund, only that it’s like being let out of prison, 
to get away from Trevellin for a bit ” 

“Now, now, now!” said Clifford*, rising, and patting her 
clumsily on the shouklei. “It isn’t as bad as that, Faith. I’ll tell 
you what; I’ve got one or two things to see to before I leave the 
office. You trot off to the house, and have a chat with Rosa- 
mund. I’ll join you in a few minutes. Perhaps I shall have 
thought of something,” he added hopefully. 

She was not very fond of Rosamund, whom she considered to 
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be a cold, unsympathetic young woman, but being in that state 
of mind when it was imperative to her to unburden herself to 
as many people as possible, she accepted his invitation, and went 
out again to re-enter the ponderous landaulettc. The under- 
gardener received her order to drive to the Laurels with evident 
gratification; and in a few moments the landaulette was again 
in motion. 

The Laurels, a square Georgian house, was situated on the 
outskirts of the town, so that by the time Faith walked up its 
well-kept front path Clifford had been able to warn his wife by 
telephone of the trial in store for her. Rosamund, who thought 
Faith the least objectionable member of the Pcnhallow family, 
received the tidings with her usual calm, issued a few necessary 
orders to her domestic staff, and was ready to receive her guest 
when Faith set her finger to the electric bell-push. 

A neat house-parlourmaid (so unlike the servants at Trevel- 
lin!) admitted Faith into a square, white-painted hall, and con- 
ducted her across it to the drawing-room at the back of the 
house, ffliis was a comfortable a}>artment overlooking the 
garden, and was furnished in a somewhat characterless but 
agreeable style, which included well-sprung chairs; a plain pile 
carpet of neutral hue; a low tea-table of burr-walnut; oxidized 
fire-irons dangling from a stand in one corner of a hearth lined 
with glazed tiles; a swollen floor cushion, shaped like a cottage- 
loaf, and covered with the same flowered cretonne which pro- 
vided loose-covers for the chairs, and the sofa, and for the 
curtains hanging in the bay window. The pictures on the walls, 
which were all framed alike, were inoffensive, and gave a 
general air of quiet decoration to the room without attracting 
any particular attention to themselves. One or two illustrated 
papers were piled neatly on a long, cane-seated stool placed in 
front of the fireplace; and several books bearing the label of a 
local lending library stood upon a semi-circular table by the 
wall, maintained in an upright position by a pair of book-rests 
fashioned in the shape of china dogs. Everything in the room 
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was new, and well-kept. The pictures were arranged sym- 
metrically; no single piece of furniture had been placed in such 
a position that it was not balanced by another, similar, piece; 
nothing had been chosen to go into the room which did nor 
match its surroundings. There was no dust anywhere to be 
seen; there were no thin patches on the carpet; no priceless rugs 
flung down with an entire disregard for jarring colours; no 
jumble of ornaments on the mantelpiece; no sagging springs to 
any of the chairs; no discordant note introduced by the juxta- 
position of a Victorian chillonier with a Chippendale ladder- 
back chair. Rosamund had no Victorian furniture in her house. 
Similarly, she had no Chippendale chairs either, although her 
dining-room was furnished with a set of very good replicas. 

Faith, to whom the queer, distorted beauty of Trevellin made 
no appeal, liked the r^om, and envied Rosamund her possession 
of a clean, compact house, full of labour-saving devices and 
seemly, unambitious suites of furniture. She considc^red, look- 
ing round the room, with its nicely graduated tones of blending 
browns and yellows, that Rosamund had an eye for colour, and 
thought that if she had stood in Rosamund’s shoes she could 
have achieved very much the same pleasing result. 

Her hostess came into the room while she was still taking 
stock of her surroundings. Rosamund Hastings w^as a hand- 
some woman with a somewhat chilly pair of blue eyes, and a 
quantity of fashionably waved fair hair. She was dressed 
suitably in a well-cut suit f gray flannel, with a canary shirt, 
and low-heeled shoes over very good quality silk stockings. She 
was five years younger than Faith, hut was possessed of more 
assurance than Faith would ever own. She was a good, if a 
rather frigid wife; an excellent mother; a competent house- 
keeper; and an attentive hostess, who never forgot to order 
sherry from the wine-merchant, nor to offer her guests Indian 
as well as China tea. 

She came forward now, with her well-manicured hand held 
out, and a polite word of greeting or her lips. The two ladies 
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kissed, without conviction; Faith was placed in a chair with its 
back to the light; Rosamund sat down on the sofa at right- 
angles to her; and while she enquired civilly after all the 
members of the household at Trevellin, the neat house- 
parlourmaid quietly entered the room with a silver tray sup- 
porting a cut-glass decanter, and three sherry glasses, and set it 
down on the low table in front of her mistress. Faith noticed 
wistfully that the tray was brightly polished, and that tlie 
decanter and the glasses all matched each other. 

“It seems an age since I saw you last,” remarked Rosamund. 
“Now, do tell me all about yourself! You’ll have a glass of 
sherry, won’t you?” 

Faith accepted the sherry, remembered to ask after the three 
daughters of the house, and prepared to unbosom herself. 

Rosamund listened to her with an air of calm interest, offer- 
ing neither criticism nor advice. In reality she was not at all 
interested. She disliked her husband’s maternal relatives, and 
profoundly disapproved of them. There was a raffishness about 
them that offended her sense of propriety. She was sorry 
that her husband’s occupation necessitated his residing within 
eight miles of Trevellin; and although she never made any 
attempt to slop his consorting with his cousins, she herself did 
not visit Trevellin more frequently titan she was obliged to. 
She was aware of the circumstances which made it desirable 
for ClilTord to accept Clay as an articled pupil, and although 
she felt that it was disgraceful that his hand should have been 
forced in such an unscrupulous manner, she considered the 
entry of a young man, however unwanted, into the firm, as 
preferable to the entry of Clara into her well-ordered house. 
She never permitted herself to utter any criticism of her 
mother-in-law, but she privately thought her an extremely try- 
ing old lady, eccentric in her behaviour, not over-clcan in her 
habits, and very injudicious in her spoiling of her nicely-behaved 
granddaughters. 

It was not, then, to be expected that Rosamund would sup- 
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port Faith in her endeavour to keep Clay out of Clifford’s office. 
However, she lent an indulgent ear to Faith’s rather agitated 
history of the morning’s interview with Penhallow, and agreed 
with perfect sincerity that he had behaved in a thoroughly ill- 
bred and overbearing manner. She even bore with unmoved 
composure Faith’s disparaging comments on Clifford’s profes- 
sion, and did not allow herself to do more than raise her plucked 
eyebrows slightly at Faith’s assertion that Clay’s intellect was of 
too high an order for the law. 

Clifford came in a little after half-past one o’clock, but any 
hopes Faith might have cherished of reopening the discussion 
v.’th him were blighted by the house-parlourmaid’s announce- 
ment that luncheon was served. Rosamund said: “You know 
the way, Faith,” and Faith preceded her across the hall to the 
dining-room in the liont of the house. Here the three little 
girls, Isabel, Daphne, and Monica, awaited them, and any 
private conversation had naturally to be abandoned. The 
children, who attended a day-school in the town, were dressed 
alike, and closely resembled their motlier. They were very well 
brought up, answered politely when spoken to, and prattled, 
until hushed by a sign from Rosamund, about their activities at 
school. Clifford was very proud of them, and encouraged them 
to show off by asking them leading questions. It was obvious 
that while they were present he had no attention to spare for 
Faith’s troubles, and as he looked at his wrist -watch when they 
all rose from the table, and exciaimed that he havd an appoint- 
ment, and must hurry off immediately, it became equally 
obvious that he did not intend, at ‘^asL for the present, to go 
any farther into the question of Cl; y’s future. Saving that he 
knew Faith would excuse him, he bustled away. The two ladies 
returned to the drawing room for coffee; Rosamund told Faith 
what the music-mistress at St. Margaret’s School had said to 
her about Isabel’s music; and how Monica seemed to have a 
real talent for dancing; and how the head-mistress believed 
that Daphne was going to be an influence for good in the school. 
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Faith complimented Rosamund upon her excellent manage- 
ment of her children, and her household, and wondered how 
she contrived to get such well-trained servants in these days. 
In this innocuous fashion, an hour passed, at the end of which 
time Faith said that she must really be going. Rosamund, who 
was going out to a bridge-party, made no effort to detain her; 
the under-gardener was haled from the kitchen, where he had 
been regaling the cook and the house-parlourmaid and the 
nursery-maid with tales of the goings-on up at Trevellin; and 
Faith, after bidding farewell to her hostess, once more entered 
the landaulette, and was driven back to Trevellin. 


CHAPTER V 

Raymond Pentiallow's day, since, in addition to the estate, he 
managed not only the hunting-stables, but a small stud-farm 
as well, began at a very early hour, for although he employed 
an excellent stud^room, and Weens, the hunting-groom, had 
worked at Trevellin since boyhood, he was not the man to 
entrust the all-important business of grooming, feeding, and 
exercising to underlings. No groom, using a brush on a 
shedding coat, or seeking to impart a gloss to a coat by the 
administration of surreptitious doses of arsenic, could ever feel 
himself safe from the Master’s penetrating eye. He had an 
uncomfortable habit of appearing in the stables when least 
expected, and no fault of omission or commission ever escaped 
him when he made his daily round of inspection. He was 
respected without being very much liked; and it was generally 
agreed that he was an extremely ill man to cheat. 

His brothers Ingram and Bart were both joined with him in 
the management of the stud-farm and the stables, the former 
having been started some years previously largely on Ingram’s 
representations to his father that something must be done to 
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bolster up the dwindling finances of the estate, and that the up- 
land situation of Trevellin made it particularly suitable for 
breeding purposes. But if Ingram was responsible for obtaining 
Penhallow’s consent to the scheme, the original inspiration was 
Raymond’s. It was due to Raymond’s sound sense and driving- 
force that the ramshackle old stables, with all their abuses of 
hay-lofts, high-racks, and sloping stalls, had been pulled down, 
and modern buildings erected in the foim of a quadrangle upon 
a more convenient site. It was due to Raymond's hard- 
headedness that Bart’s wild plan of breeding race horses was 
nipped in the bud. It was due to his unerring eye that so few 
in sound horses ever found their way into the Trevellin stables. 
Even Pcnhallow, who lived at logi^ei heads with him, grudg- 
ingly admitted his ability to judge a horse, anrl could never be 
prevailed upon to supjiort Ingram or Bait in any disagreement 
with him on the questions of buying or breeding. 

Only a year separated Raymond and Ingram. They 
rescmhltd one another, in that both weie very dark, with 
aquiline features, and their tathci s pierang griy eyes, but 
Ingram was half a head the taller, a circumstance which was 
a source of consult rable ann lyance to him, since it necessitated 
his riding only big, strong hunters. They had shaicd the same 
nursciy, had gone to ihe same ^•chools, possessed the same tastes 
and interests, and had never, all their hves, been able to agree. 
As boys, they had fought incessantly; as young men, neither 
had lost ail opportunity to iru.t a spoke in the other’s wheel; 
now that they had reached middle-age they preserved an armed 
neutrality, each being on the alert to ircumvent any attempt on 
the part of the other to interfere web jealous] v guarded rights 
and prerogatives. The V/oild War of 1914-1918 had left Ingram 
with a permanently stiff leg. He had served with distinction in 
a cavalry legiment, and had won the Military Cross. Raymond, 
producing food for the nation under Pcnnallow, had been 
exempt from military service. 

After the war, Ingram, wlio had married a Devonshire girl 
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during one of his leaves, sctded down on his gratuity, and the 
small fortune left to him by his mother, at the Dower House. 
He was a favourite with his father, who could always be 
induced to disburse money for such extraneous expenses as 
Myra’s operation for appendicitis, Rudolph’s and Bertram’s 
schooling, the upkeep of half-a-dozen good hunters, and the 
budding of a garage beside the Dower House. These depreda- 
tions were a constant thorn in Raymond’s flesh; and an added 
annoyance was supplied by Ingiim’s having inherited the whole 
of his mother’s private fortune. Since Raymond would inherit 
the estate, which was entailed, this arrangement seemed fair 
enough to any impartial criuc, but his being wholly left out 
of Rachel’s will had always galled Raymond unbc^irably. 

Alone amongst his brotheis, he, who passionately loved every 
stone, cvciy blade of grass on the estate, liad not been born at 
Trevellin. Not even Ingram, uncannily swift to find out the 
joints in his armour, guessed with wliat irrational bitterness 
he resented this. His sturdy insularity made it levolting to him 
that he had been born abroad, but so it was Penhallow had 
taken his Rachrl on a prolongfcl honeymoon, attended by 
Martha, her maid, who came from Rachel’s own home; and 
joined later by Delia, her si>tcr, who had betn with her when 
Raymond was hern. Raymond was thice months old before he 
saw the home of his fatheis. 15ut Ingram, Eugene, Charmian, 
Aubrey, the twins, and even Clay, hid all fiisi seen the light 
in that big, irict^ulaily shaped loom ai the held of the mam 
staircase, wliKh lockeel soudi to the vallt\ of the Pow^ey. 

He had been a peevish baby, a cross grained little boy, and 
had grown into a tauturn man, who bade fair to develop, m 
later years, into an eccentriv. He had no interest m anything 
beyond the bounds of Trevellin; and from never having been 
a favourite with either parent had caily acquned a sturdy in- 
dependence, and a hibit of keeping whatever thoughts he 
cherished to himself His younger brothers stood a little m awe 
of him; his father, reeognizmg in him a will quite as stubborn 
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as his own, accorded him a certain amount of respect mixed 
with a good deal of exasperation at the pedestrian common- 
sense which was wholly alien to his own fantastic and extrava- 
gant character. Since Penhallow insisted on keeping his hand on 
the reins of go\ernmen , they were obliged to see moie of one 
another than was good for their tempers, l^enhallow stigma- 
ti^^ed Raymond as a chetsepinng hunks, with the soul of a 
shopkeeper, Raymond said bitterly that if some restraint were 
not put upon Ptnhillov/ the whole estate would be wasted 
btioie It came into his own more c ireful hands 
It was, however, quite, impossible to put any restraint upon 
nhallow Lccentiic he might be, but he was not in the ^east 
mad His near neighbour, and oldest acquaintance, John 
Probus, said thit he had been born into the wrong age, and 
lemindcd him of his gr indf ather, i hard dunking, bird nd ng 
eighteenth century squiie, whom he could just rtmember, and 
who had gimblcd aw ly a considei ible portion of his estates, 
incl hid ended his dis> i mni>r lo gout Ptnhillow did not 
gamble iw iv his estates he mortgigrd them 
He had other hihits less di«^astroiJs but almost as uritating to 
his heir, chief amongst vhieh w is his pndileclion lor keeping 
enormous sum' of money locked aw^ay in i bithrcd tin box, 
which he stowed in one of the cupboards ot his preposterous 
bed It was nothing unusuil lor him to hoaid stveial hundicds 
of pounds in this fieikish wnv, v.^hieh he si\cd, or east about 
VMth a Iivijh n ind, ju^t is ' s f nc> dictated He would bestow 
1 casud Inn liul ol crumj.led notes upon anv of hiS cluldren 
who hid Inpptned to {dcise birr scatter coins amongst his 
servant*:, scad oiiv. of his 'ons, or old Reuben, off with a bulging 
wallet to purchase souk piece of furnnure wtiich he hid seen 
advertised n the locil paper a*' being put up fe r auction in 
a sale and which he hid tilen i sudden f mc} to possess, bid 
the Vicar heli> himself fiom the open box, v\n that gentleman 
called to beg a donation lor the poo^ of the parish, or for the 
renovations to the Church, and gener Jly behave as though he 
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were a sort of Midas to whom gold was no sort of object It 
amused him to compel Raymond to keep him supplied widi 
money, which he did by threatening to send Jimmy the Bastard 
to the Bank in Bodmin with his cheque, if his disapproving 
heir refused to perform the errand. 

Raymond had one of these scrawled cheques in his pocket 
as he left the house after his morning’s interview with his 
parent. These daily meetings seldom passed without faction, 
but this one had been stormiei thm most Raymond, going 
straight from the breakfast table to his father’s room, had found 
Penhallow m a smouldering rage, shouting abuse at old Martha, 
who had just finished tidying iht room His eyes hid gleimcd 
at sight of his son, and he had lost no time in trying to pick a 
quarrel with him Eugene would have diverted his writh with 
his nimble tongue; Ingram, or either of the twins, would have 
gratified him by losing their tempers, and shouting back at him 
with a compkre Ink ot filnl respeet, or self control, Raymond 
merely stood before the fire, with his feet wide planted, the first 
three lingers of either squire band thrust into the slit pockets 
111 the front of his whipeord breeches, and a heavy scowl on his 
face Nothing could have tnnoyed Penhallow more thin this 
invariable rciiisil to be goirkd into fury 
“Dumb, arc you'^” he roared, heaving himself up in his bed 
“You sulky \oung hound, if you’d the spiiit of a louse youd 
find your tongue quick enough!’ 

“When you’ve quite finished Raymond had siid coldly, 
“you can take a look at that lull” 

He icrkecl his head towards the ledgers he hid placed on 
the table beside the bed, but he did nor move from his position 
before the fiic Penhallow sneered at him “I ought to have 
made you into a dimned accountant* I don’t doubt you’d have 
been happy to have spent your life totting up columns of 
figures*” 

As this taunt had no visible eflect upon Raymond, he passed 
to a wholesale criticism of his management of the estate, and 
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ended by remarking that he had heard from Ingram that the 
Demon colt was likely to prove a failure. Ingram had said 
nothing of the sort, but the shaft served to bring a flush to 
Raymond’s cheeks. He replied briefly: “I’ve got a hit.” 

Penhallow at once forgot that he wanted to enrage his son. 
His brows drew together. “A hit, eh? Well! Early days yet. 
Got his sire’s shoulders?” 

“Grand shoulder-blade, and forearm. Poweiful quarters; 
hocks well-bent; stifles high and wide,” Raymond responded. 

“Back?” Penhallow shot at him. “Out with it! I remember 
thinking, when 1 saw bis dam ” 

“Short above and long Ik low,” interrupted Raymond, the 
corners of his mouth lifting. 

Penhallow gi unted. “Ill take a look at him. Got him out 
yet?” 

“I’ve had him out a couple of weeks now ” 

“Where Penhallow demanded. 

“The l^per Paddock.” 

“Good! How many have you put with him?” 

“Three others.” 

Penhallow nodded. “Quite light. Never have more than 
four yearlings to a paddork.” He looked Raymond over. “Bred 
him h)r selling, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“God, 1 don’t know where vou get your huckstering instinct 
fiom!” 

Raymond shrugged, and was silent. Pcnhallow’s ill-humour 
descended upon him a gnu. He 1 nhought him of a piece of 
news likely to find no sort of favc ir with his gnm-faced heir. 
He infoimed him casually of his plans for Clay. 

That did rouse Raymond, if nut to an exhibition of Pen- 
hallow rage, at least to a considerable degree of annoyance. It 
seemed to him poor economy to remove Clay from college 
before the expiration of his three vears there; it exasperated 
him to be obliged to stand by w^hile his father laid down a sub- 
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stantial sum of money to buy Clay into a firm which he would 
infalhbly leave the instant Pcnhallow was underground; and 
in addition to these considerations he wanted no more 
brothers quartered at Trevcllin, When Pcnhallow added to 
these unwelcome tidings an announcement that he thought it 
high time young Aubrey stopped messing about in town, and 
came home, he shut his lips tightly, turned on his heel, and 
strode out of the loom. 

When he reached the hunting stables, his lace still wore so 
forbidding an expression that a stable boy, carrying a couple of 
buckets acioss the yard, made all haste to remove himself from 
his sight, ind a groom, who was engag'^d in strapping a flea- 
bitten gray, exchanged a significant glance with one of his 
mites 

Raymond paused for a moment, silently watching the busy 
groom Apparently he had no fiult to find, for, to the man’s 
relief, he passfd on. Ihe upper hikes of the loose box doors 
stood open, and a low of btautiful heads looked out Ray 
mond stopped to caress one of liis C'wn hunters, pificd the hair 
on the neck of a biy iinre with his finjeis, insjKeted the ears 
of a neat headed Irish hunter, entered one ot the boxes to 
examine the hooves of a nervous chestnut nndei ticatment for 
thrush: and w is joined presently by his he id groom, wnth whom 
he held a brief chscussion of a higliK technic il nature He still 
looked radacr forbidding, but his scowl h id lightened as it 
always did w^hen he cime imongst his horses He glinted 
round tht quadianjV, thinking how good were these stables 
of his dtsi/niinj, thinl ing that ihe new grooTij he had engaged 
shaped well, thinking that he would ulsise Birt to have his 

gray’s shots removed, thinking tint w^htn Penhillow died 

But at this point his thoughts stopped ibruptly, ind he swaing 
round to visit the harness room One ot the hands was washing 
rome dirty harness there, which hung on a double hook sus- 
pended from the ceiling; Bart and Conrad, as wtU as himself, 
had been exercising horses earlier in the morning, and three 



saddles were spread over the long iron saddle-horse. Glass- 
fronted cupboards running round the walls contained well- 
polished saddles on their brackets, gleaming bits attached to 
neady-hung bridles, all in demonstrably good order. A quick 
look over some horse-clothing, spread out for his inspection, 
a glance along the shelf stacked with bandages, a nod in answer 
to a reejuest for more neat’s foot oil and some new leathers, and 
he passed on to the hay-chamber, and to the granary, with its 
corn-bruiser, its chaff-cutter, and its many bins. 

When he left the stables, he strode off to the lamshackle 
building which housed his runabout, and backed this battered 
..nd aged vehicle oui into the yard He decided that he had 
just time to pay a visit to his stu<l-farm before motoring into 
Bodmin, and Jiove off noisily up the rough lane which led to it. 

He found Ingram there, talking to Mawgan, the stud-groom 
The brothers exchanged a curt greeting. Ingram, who was 
sitting on his shocjting stick, said: “IVe been saying to Mawgan 
that we’d do well to get nJ of the Flyaway mare.” 

Raymond grunted. 

'‘(juv’nor all richt?” Ingram asked casr.ally. 

“Much as iisink” 

“Going to take a look at the Durum coll? I’m on rny way 
to the Upper PadJnek myself.” 

Raymond had meant to take a look at the colt on which his 
piesent ambitions were centred, but he bad no wish to do so in 
Ingram’s com[xiny. He i die !: '“No, I haven’t time. IVe got 
to get to Bodmin.” 

“Oh! Did Weens show V’^^u the’- quarter -piece?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dam’ bad,” rcmaikcd Ingram, casing his game leg a little. 
“If you’re going in to Bodmin, you might tell Gwnhian’s to 
send me up another dozen of lager. Save me a journey.” 

“All right,” Raymond said. “Nothing wanted here?” 

“Not that I know of.” Ingram eyed him shrewdly. “Bank 
again?” he en<[uired laconically. 
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Raymond nodded, scowling, 

“Going die pace a bit, isn’t he?” 

you think you can clap a curb on him, try!” recommended 
Raymond savagely. “I’m fed-up with it!” 

Ingram laughed. “No bloody fear! Leave him alone: he’ll 
quieten down if you don’t fret him. You never had an ounce of 
tact, that’s your trouble.” 

Raymond got into his car, and started the engine. “He’s 
having Clay home,” he said gritnly. 

“Hell!” ejaculated Ingram. 

"'And Aubiey, ’ added Raymond, thrusting out his clutch. 

“Hell and blast!” said Ingram, at the top of his voice. 

“Laugh that one off!” recommended Raymond sardonically, 
and bucketed away down the lane. 

It did not take him long to reach Bodmin, and his business 
there was soon transacted. It was when he was coming out 
of the bank that he encountered his Aunt Delia, fluttering 
scaives, veils, and ribbons, and can v mg a laden shopping- 
basket in one hand, and a rapacious leather bag in the other. 

Those who had known Delia Oticry since her childhood said 
that she had btcn a very piettv girl, although cast a little into 
ilie shade b} her sister ILkIk 1 Her nephews, not having known 
her as a giil, were obliged to take this opinion on trust. They 
could none of them remember her as anything but an untidy, 
faded old maid, w'hosc lustreless bair was prematurely gray, 
and always falling down in unsightly tails and wisps. Girlish 
slimness had early changed to middle-aged scragginess, and as 
she had never outgrown a youthful predilection fur bright 
colours, fiills, and fluffmess, this was considerably accentuated 
by the clothes she wore. When she accosted her nephew, 
becoming epiiie pink in the face from pleasure at seeing him, 
she was wearing a straw picture-hat on the back of her head, 
its brim weighed down by a large, salmon-colour cd rose. A veil 
floated from this structure, getting entangled, in the breeze 
which was blowing down the street, with the ends of a fringed 



scarf which she wore loosely knotted round her neck. A frock 
of a peculiarly aggressive shade of blue was imperfectly con- 
cealed by a long brown coat; and, since the month was May, 
and ihe weather not as summery as the picture-hat would have 
seemed to imply, she wore in addition a feather-boa of a style 
fashionable in the opening years of the century. She W'M of a 
very nervous and retiring disposition, and appeared to be almost 
as much frightened as pleased at walking into her nephew. She 
gasped: “Oh, Raymond! Well, this ts a surprise!” and dropped 
her handbag. 

Raymond, whose innate neatness was invariably offended by 
his aunt’s untidy appearance, betrayed no pleasure at the meet- 
ing. He responded briefly: “Hallo, Aunt Delia!” and bent to 
pick up the handbag. 

She stood there, blinking at him with her myopic gray e)es, 
and smiling a little foolishly. “Well, this is a surprise!” she 
lepcated. 

As Raymond drove into Bodmin never less frequently than 
twice a week, and Miss Otteiy did her maikcting there every 
morning, there seemed to be very little reason for her to feel 
any surprise. However, the Pcnhallow^s had long since decided 
that their aunt was a trifle soft in the head, so Raymond merely 
said: “I came in on business. You and Uncle Phineas both 
well?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, very well, thank you! And arc you quite 
well, dear?” 

He replied with a slight smile* “Thanks, I’m alw lys well” 

“That’s right!” she said. “And dear little P^aith? It s:erns 
such ages since I saw her. I don’' know how it is, but one 
never has time to turn round these days!” 

“She’s much the same as usual,” he answered. 

They stood looking at one another, Miss Ottery tremulously 
smiling, Raymond w’ondering how to get away from her. 

“It's so nice to see you, dear, and looking so well, tool” 
produced Delia, after a slight pause. “I was only saying to 
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Phineas the other day — actually, it was Tuesday, because I saw 
Myra m the town, which made me think, not but what I know 
you young people have your own affairs to attend to, especially 
you, Raymond dear, Tm sure — well, I was saying to Phincas 
that we haven’t seen anything ot you for ages. And now here 
you are I” 

“Yes,” agreed Raymond. lie could see no way, short of walk- 
ing off, of escaping from her, and added “C in 1 give you a 
hft homc^” 

She turned pinker than ever with pleasure, and stammered 
'Well, that IS kind of you, dear! Of course you have your car 
here, haven’t yoii^ I was just going into the coin-ehandler’s 
to buy some seed for my birdies, and th<.n I thought I would 
catch the 'bus, but if you wouldn’t mind wilting tor me, I'm 
sure It would be most kind of you. Though I oughtn’t to be 
keeping you, I know, for I’m suie you’re very busy.” 

“The car’s over there,” inttrrupttd Riyinond, indicating its 
position with a jerk of his he id. ‘ 1 11 w iit lor ^oll ” 

“I won’t be a minute^” she promised. “Ill just pop across 
the road for rnv seed, and be ba<k in a riice You lerncmber 
my biidics, don’t \ou^ Such sv^cers’” 

As It was only thiee weeks since Riymond had visited the 
gray house outsid( the town where Delia lived with her brother, 
upon whieh oe(asion it had seemed to him that as much of the 
drawing-rc^om as was nut filled with glass fronted cabinets con- 
taining Phincas’s collection ot china was oLCupicd by lovebirds 
and canaries in gilt e igcs, all making the most infernal din, he 
had a very vjvid recollection of ihe birdies, and sucl so, some- 
what grimly. 

It was fully a quaiter of an hour later when Miss Query 
climbed into the runabout beside her nephew, and disposed her 
shopping basket in the cramped space at her feet She explained 
her dilatoriness as having been due to her desire to get the corn- 
chandler’s advice about Dicky, one of her rollei canaries, who 
had been ailing for several days. “Such a nice man^” she said. 
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“He always takes such an interest} Of course, we have dealt 
there all our lives, which I always think makes a difference, 
don’t you? Only you’re more interested in horses than in birds, 
aren’t you, dear? Naturally, you would be. It would be very 
strange if you weren’t, considering. And how are the dear 
horses?” 

He did not feel that it was necessary to answer this question. 
He told her instead that he had one or two promising youngsters 
turned out to grass. 

“Oh, how nice!” she exclaimed. “I was always so sorry when 
we gave up our stables, not but what 1 was never such a 
V. underfill horsewoman as dear Rachel, only I have always 
loved horses, as long as they aren’t too skittish for me. Rachel 
used to ride anything — such a picture as she was, too! — but my 
dear father — your gi andfathcr, Raymond, only you can’t re- 
member him, because he died before you were born — used to 
mount me on such gentle, well-mannered horses that I quite 
enjoyed it. But I never hunted. I never could quite bring my- 
self to approve of it, not that 1 mean anything against people 
who do hunt, because I’rn sure it would be a very dull world 
if we all thought alike. But I used to drive a dear little 
governess-cart. You remember my fat pony, Peter, don’t you, 
Raymond?” 

Yes, Raymond remembered the far pony perfectly, a circum- 
stance which made Miss Ottery lieam with delight, and recall 
the various occasions wher he fat pony had been so naughty, 
or so clever, or so sweet. Branching away somew^hat erratically 
from this fruitful subject, she said wistfully that she wished 
she could see Raymond’s darling olts, because she loved all 
young animals, even kittens, though when you considered what 
they would grow into, and the perfectly dreadful way they 
played with poor little birds, and mice, it seemed quite terrible. 

“You must come up one day, and walk round the stables,” 
Raymond said, safe in the knowledge that she was a great deal 
too nervous of Penhallow to accept the invitation. 
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The suggestion threw her mto a twitter of embarrassment 
at once, and she was sail faltering out excuses when the car 
pulled up outside Azalea Lodge. 

Refusing her pressing invitation to come m for a moment to 
see his uncle, Raymond leaned across her to open the door of 
the car. By die time she had extricated herself, and had 
received her basket from him, Phineas, who had seen her 
arrival from behind the muslin curtains which shrouded the 
drawing-room windows, had ome out of the house, and was 
advancing down the gai den-path 

Common politeness compelled Raymond to refrain from 
driving off, which lie would have lilcd to do, until he had 
shaken hands with his uncle He did not, however, get out 
of the car, and he did not retain Phmeas’s soft, white hand in 
his a second longei than was necessaiy 

‘Well, well, well!’* uttered Phmeas “I dcLhie, I wondered 
who could be bunding you home in such siylc, Oclid This is 
indeed kind! And how' art )ou, my bo) ^ You have no 
need to mswer you look to be m solLadid shape You 
must cc me. inside, uiid tike i Uitlt icirtshmcnt No, no, 
1 insist 1” 

“Thanks, uncle, Im I haven’t time Gbd to see you 

looking so fit ” 

Phineas smoothed back a lock of his white hair, which the 
breeze was blowiiiq; into his eyes There was an agate ring 
upon his finger, ind his nails were carefully manicured ‘Not 
so bad, Raymond, not so bad for an old fellow' And how is 
}Our dear father^” 

As Raymond was well aw ire that Phin'^as disliked Penliallow 
intensely, this unctuous enquiry made his brows draw together. 
He replied bluntlv “He’s the same as he always w^as” 

“Ah'” said Phineas “A wonderful constitution' A remark- 
able man, quite remarkable 1” 

“Why don’t you come up and see him somttimc'^” suggested 
Raymond maliciously. “He’d like that'” 
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Phincas’s smile did not lose a jot of its blandness. **One of 
these days . . he said vaguely. 

Raymond gave a laugh, and turned to bid farewell to his 
aunt. She laid a timid hand on his shoulder, and since it4fes 
plain that she intended to kiss him. he submitted, leaning side- 
ways a liidc, and himself perfunctorily kissed her withered 
cheek. A nod to his uncle, and he drove off, leaving the portly 
brother and the skinny sister standing in die road, waving to 
him. 


CHAPT1:R VI 

Tiil family did not i sscmble again in force until tea-time, sirce 
neither I'aith nor the twins relumed to Trcvellin for lunch. 
But at five o'clock everyone but Pcnhallow hiroself fore- 
gathered m die Long Drawing-room, an apartment rnoie akin 
to a gallery than a rcxirn since it was immensely long, very 
narrow in proportion, and contained most of die family 
portraits hanging on the wall which faced the line of windows 
opening on to the front of the house. Some extremely valuable 
pieces of lurnitiire were scattered about, amongst an almost 
ct:|ual number of commonplace chairs and tallies; there was a 
small hre burning at one end, so hedged about with sofas and 
chairs as to give the othe" ncl of the room the 0 }}j.earance of 
a desert. Tea, which was brought in on a massive silver tray, 
was set out on a table in front of CLra’s accustomed cbaii; and 
a quantity of food was spread over *wo other tables, on Crown 
Derby and Worcester plates, and several silver cake baskets, 
which were embellished with crochet-mats of Clara’s making. 
Ingram and Myra had walked up from the Dower House; and 
while Myra, a leathery woman with sharp features and an in- 
sistent voice, regaled Clara with an p''rount of her triumph over 
the local butcher, Ingram straddled n front of the fire with 
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his hands in his pockets, loudly arguing with Conrad on the 
merits o£ one of Conrad’s hunters. 

‘He’s a comfortable ride, which is more than can be said 
foi that nappy brute jou were fool enough to buy from old 
Saltash,” Conrad said. 

“Ewe-necked^” snorted Ingram 

“A ewe neck never yet went with a sluggish gee, so who 
cares'^” retorted Conrid, dropping four lumps of sugar into his 

tea cup “He jumps off his ho ks, too, unhide ” 

“Oh, drv up, foi Gods sake*” interrupted Vivian “Can’t 
you talk of anything but horses, any of you^” 

Bart, who wis sprawling in a deep chur with a plate of 
Cornish splits poised on the arm of it, grinned, and said ‘ \ou 
wilt till Cliy comes home, Vi\ian, and then \ou’ll have an allv 
I siv, Con, have you heard the gieit ikv\s^ The Guv’nor s 
going to farm ( liv out on poor old Cliff*” 

“Who savs so^ ’ deimndcd Com id 
‘Eugene It’s true isii t it, F ntl 

“[ have no \ isb to discuss the m tur,” sud l\itli stilllv 
Conrad paid not the smillest ituntion to her, sa\ing in an 
incredulous tom ‘Go on, But* Cliff \ ouldn’t hue hind ’ 
“Well, \ou cm isk the Ouvnoi, if you don't bJieve me,’ 
yawned Bait select njt another split from iht plate, md eon 
Sliming It in two mauthfuls 

“Good lord, h must hue blaekm i* d old Cliff into it* said 
Conrid An unwekome thought oceurid^ to him he idded 
with foreboding I say, does it mean thir vve shill have Cliv 
living here, \eu in, yc ir oiU^” 

“Tint’s th(“ 1 lei ” ncdd((l Birf 
‘ ( hnst’ L\clmued his tw n, in shittercd accents 
Filth flushed angrily, but i. she knesv Conrad too well 
to sujiposc that he svoiild attend to any ic monstrances from 
hei she pictcndcd to be listening to what M)ra was saying 
to Clara 

“I must sa\, I should have thought thit there were more than 
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enough people living here already/’ remarked Vivian, getting 
up to take Eugene’s empty cup from him, and to carry it to 
Clara to be replenished. 

“Thank you, my sweet,” he murmured. “Not quite so much 
milk this time, please, Aunt Clara. I do wish you would move 
away from the fire, Ingram: I am feeling very chilly, and I got 
up with the suspicion of a cold in my head this morning.” 

“Eugene! You never told me!” Vivian said cjuickly. “Are 
you sure you’re all right? I thought you didn’t look quite so 
well today, but I put it down to the wretched night you had, 
Ingram, can't you sit down? You’re screening all the warmth 
^)om Eugene!” 

“Blasf Eugene and his colds!” responded Ingiam, without 
any particular ill-will. He removed himself to a chair beside 
Bart’s, and lowered nirnsclf int(» it, strctcliing his still leg oul 
before him. “Hand over those splits, you young hog!” 

“Eugene, I know you’re sitting in a draught,” Vivian said 
anxiously, 

“Yes, dailing, I imagine you might,” said Faigcnc, “since it 
is impossible to Mt out of a draught in this room.” 

“Somebody run and get our fragile pet a nice warm 
shawl,” suggested Bart. “Peihaps he’d like a fout warmer as 
well?” 

“No, dear little hroiher, he would not,” retented Eugene, 
in no way discomposed by this lieavy satire. “But I think if 
someone — you, for instanL< -were to move that screen a little, 
I, and possibly others as well (though that is not as important) 
should be much more comfortable.” 

“Gosh, you have got a ncive!” ejaculated Barr. “1 f incy I 
see myself!” 

“I’ll do it!” Vivian said, setting down her cup-and-saucer, 
and laying hold of the screen in question, a massive, fourfold, 
ebony piece, with a peacock brilliantly inlaid u[>on it. 

“Here, don’t be a fool, Vivian!” Bart said, hoisting himself 
out of his chair, and lounging over to her assistance. “You can’t 
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move thatl What a blooming pest you arc, the pair of youl 
Where do you want the damned thing?” 

"Just behind my chair,” directed Eugene "Yes, that \m 11 do 
very well I thought that I could make you mo\e it, and you 
see that I was quite right ” 

"If you weren't a lazy swine you wouldn't let Vivian haul 
furniture about just because you think you feel a draught*” said 
Bart, returning to his chair, and wresung the plate of splits away 
fiom Ingram 

"Ah, but I had m idc i tint your cht\ dry would be stirred, 
you see,” snikd Lugent Of course, I wouldn’t have risked it 
with Con or Ingram, but I hive often observed tint you hive a 
nice nature, l>cloved Now I'll leviard you b) divulging a piece 
of mws which I rithcr fmey will miki you view the prospect 
of Cl iv's aruvil in our midst as a whollv minor ill Our 
respcLied piieiit his taken it into lus held to diiw Aubrey 
back into the lold ” 

hat? dem indcd B ii f, hornlicd 
He won’t romc ” sud Coni id confidtiit^y *Not cnoueh 
s^opc for A.ubu^ in these parts 

‘ Yes, but Ik s biokc ’ Bart pointed out ‘Oh I siv, but it’s 
loo thick* Iltmcstly, Aiibrev puls me ri.^hl ofT inv fe^d*” 

"Bet you he do< sn't come,’ Conrad iiisisted 

"You iss, hes bound to come down for the old mm's birth 
dayl” Bui reminded him 1 ven Aubrey woiddn't miss that* 
Then, if he's bioke, 111 lay you an\ odds lie stays Oh, Ray, 
IS it true th it Aubrey > coming henne?” 

Raj monel, who had just come into the loom through the dooi 
at the far end, replied harshly ‘Not if I have anj thing to sav 
to It” 

"As soil won’t have anvOung to siv to u ” began Ingram 

sarcastically 

Birt cut m on this "We*l, say everything you can think of, 
will you? Damn it all, we cin’t have Aubiey here, corrupting 
our young minds* Think of Con and me*” 
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A shout of kughter went up from three of his brothers, but 
Raymond remained unsmiling. He walked over to the tea- 
table, and stood waiting for his aunt to fill a cup for him. 

‘It only remains for the old man to summon Char home for 
the circle to be complete,” said Eugene, in his light, bored 
voice. “What a memorable day this has turned out to be!” 

“One way and another,” remarked Conrad, cutting himself 
a large slice o£ seed-cake, “there s a good deal to be said for 
Vivian’s point of view. Too many people already in this house.” 

“Don’t worry!” said Raymond. “One djy there will be 
fewer!” 

Vivian flushed hotly, but E.ugene smiled with unimpaired 
good-humour. “Do tell me!” he invited. “Is that to my 
address.?” 

“Yes,” replied Raymond bluntly. 

“Now you know what to expect!” said Ingr^un, with one of 
his aggressive laughs. “Raymond w^as always overflowing with 
brotherly affection, of course.” 

Raymond stood stirring the sugar in his tea. He glanced at 
Ingram, with a slight lightening of liis mi'iiili, but be did not 
speak. Bart, having eaten the last of the splits, turned his atten- 
tion to a dish of saffron cakes. “Oh. I say, Ray! Are you going 
to turn us all out when the old man dies?” 

The frowning vyts rested on his face for an instant. “Shan’t 
have to turn you out,” Raymond said, “Father will hand 
Trcllick over to you — if Vv^i don’t m die a fool of yourself.” 

Bart coloured up, and muttered: “Don't know what you’re 
driving at. I wish the old man woi !d hurry up, that’s all.” 

Ingram's eves wcii! from him m Raymond, with quick 
curiosity. “Hallo, what have you been up to, young Bart?” 

“Nothing. You mind your own business!” 

“Love’s young dream!” murmured Eugene. 

“Oh, is that all!” said Ingiam, disappointed. 

At this point, Myia, who had not been paying any attention 
to the interchange, appealed to her husband to corroborate her 
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statement that Bertram’s housemaster had said that that young 
gentleman had plenty of ability, if he would but learn to take 
more pains; and under cover of the animated account, which 
followed, of Rudolph’s and Bertram’s prowess m the field of 
athletic achie\emcnt, Bart lounged out of the room. 

He found Loveday in one of the passages upstairs, curled up 
in a deep window embrasure, and looking pensively down 
upon Clara’s fern garden She turned her head when she heard 
his step, for she had been expvcting him, and embraced him 
with her warm, slow smile He pulled her up from the 
window seat without ceremony, and into his stiopg young arms 
^‘Gosh, it’s an age since I saw you last!” he said in a thickened 
voice. 

Her body yielded for a moment; she kissed him with parted 
lips; but murmured, with a quiver of lai^liter m hei voice, as 
he at last laised his head. “This morning^” 

‘For two tTuniUcs!” 

“H ilf an Imurl” 

“It isn’t good tnoi^h \ cint go on like this^ Here, come 
into the schoolroom*” 

He thiust htr into iIk uom as he spoke graspuig her arm 
]usl above the elbow, ant* ki ked the door to belund him. She 
let him kiss her igtin, but when he puiktl her down beside 
him on the old horsehair sofa, she set her hands against his 
chest, and held him a little avviy from her She was still 
smiling, and tluie was i kind ol sleepy desire in her eyes, but 
she slightly shook Irf herd “Now, Bait* Now, Birt*” 

“You Iiillc c!c\il, I dont bcluve you lo\e me at all*” he said, 
half-laughing, ha*t hurt 

She leaned swiftly forwaid to plant a quick, firm kiss upon 
his mouth “Yes, then, I do, my dear, but you’re a bad one for 
a poor girl to tiust in A clean off lascal you are, love, aren’t 
}ou now^” 

lie dragged her across his knees, so th^t her dark h'^ad lay 
on his arm “I swear I’ll marry you! Loveday*” 
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she made no attempt to free herself from the rough grip upon 
her, but said softly: “No” 

His hand, which had been stroking one of her thighs through 
the thin stuff of her dress, tightened on her firm flesh. “You’re 
driving me mad ! I’m not going on like this.” 

“Wc must be patient,” she said. “Give over, Bart-love! you’ll 
have me bruised black and blue. Let me sit up like a decent 
woman, now do!” 

He released her, and she began to straighten her dress, and 
her dishevelled hair. “You’ll get me turned off without a 
character, my dear, that’s what you’ll do. We've got to be 
careful.” 

“To hell with that! I’m my own master, and I’ll do as I 
choose. It the Giiv’nor won’t give me Trellick Farm, I’ll cut 
loose and make a living on my own! I could do it.” 

“No, but you shan’t then,” she said, taking one of his hands 
between hers and fondling k. “There’s never onc^as would 
employ you, love. You with your wildness, and your high-up 
airs, and the crazy notions you do be taking into your head! 
The poorhouse is where we’d end, and you promising to set 
me up in style at Trellick!” 

He grinned, but said; “I’m damned useful to Ray. He’d be 
willing to employ me up at the stud-farm.” 

“He would not, then, and well you know^ it. You tell Ray- 
mond you’re planning to marry Loveday I'rcwithian, and see 
what! Besides, there’s noth’ ng lie could do for us, whatever he 
chose, while your father’s alive.” 

“Well, then, I’ll set up as a trainer on my own.” 

“Not without stmie money vou won’t, love. Leave the Master 
give old Penrose his ncnice to quit, and put you into Trellick, 
and you may put up the banns the first Sunday after.” 

“I can’t w^ait!” 

She sighed. “Why won’t he set you up the way he said he 
w^ould, Bart?” 

“What’s the good of asking why my father won’t do a thing? 
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I don’t know — daresay he doesn’t cither. He tatks a lot of rot 
about my not being ready for it, but that’s not it.” 

“Seeming to me,” she said thoughtfully, “he’s set on keeping 
you here under his thumb, my love, the same as he has Mr. 
Raymond. But he’ll not last for ever, not the way he’s carry- 
ing on, and so they all say ” 

“Well, I’m sick of hanging about, meeting you m odd corners. 
I’d rather have it out with the old man, and be damned to him!” 

“Wait!” she counselled him “There’s plentv of things can 
happen yet, and now’s not the time to say anything to him that 
he wouldn’t be pleised to hear He put hi ms 11 in i fine taking 
over the letter he had from Mr Aubiey, by what my uncle told 
me. Wait, lovel” 

“I don’t believe you mean to marry me,” he said sulkily. 

She leaned towards him, till her arm touched his “Yes, I 
do mean You know I dol And 1 will be a good wife to you, 
even if I’m beneath vour station, my darling Barty. But there’s 
not one of your brothers nor ^our f uhei neither, would leave 
you many me, if they could stop it We must be sensible If 
It were found out you were keeping compan\ with me before 
you’ve twopence U) c ill your own, they’d send me picking, and 
manage it so tliat vou couldn t come next or nigh me ” 

That made hirr laugh; and he hugged hei to him, and 
pinched her check “You don’t know me if you think anyone 
of them could manage anything of the kind! Besides, why 
should my brothers e ire what I do^” 

“Your brothel ConiaJ would,” she insisted ‘Barr, I do be 
afraid of Conrad He looks at rne as though he’d like to see 
me dead.” 

“What lot^” he scoffed “Con? Why, you litrle silly thing, 
Lo\cday, Con’s my twin!” 

“He’s jealous,” she said 

But Bart only laughed again, because such an idea was so 
alien to his own nature as to be ridiculous to him If Conrad 
looked darkly, he supposed him to be out of sorts, and gave the 
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matter not another thought. When Loveday suggested that 
Conrad might divulge their secret to Penhallow, he replied 
without an instant’s hesitation: “He wouldn’t. Even Eugene 
wouldn’t do that. We don’t give each other away to the 
Guv "nor.” 

Her fingers twined themselves between his. would,” 

she said, under her breath, 

‘"What.^^” he exclaimed. 

“Hush, my dear, you’ll have one of the girls overhearing you, 
and telling my uncle on me! Jimmy wouldn’t make any bones 
about carrying tales to your father.” 

“If I catch the little bastard's nose in my affairs, I’ll twist it 
off!” swore Bart. “He carry tales to my father! Let me see 
him snooping round us, that’s all! You needn’t worry, my 
sweet! He’s a damnLcl sight too scared of me to pry into liiy 
business.” 

“He’d do you a mischief if he could,” she said m ii tioublcd 
tone. 

“Rot, why should hc^” 

She Licked the wools to be able to explain her own vague 
intuition to him, and sat tongue-tied, twisting the corner of a 
little muslm apron she wore. He would not have understood 
her had she had the entire English vocabulary at her command, 
tor he had a very simple mind, and snth twistc^d thoughts as 
flourished in Jimmy’s crafty brain he would neither have 
believed in nor comprehc* led. He '’at looking at Loveday's 
downcast fiice with a puzzled fiown, and presently asked: “You 
haven’t said anything to him, have ^ou?” 

She lied at once. She was ashamed to confess to him th«it 
her pride in her conquest had made her boast to Jimmy that 
she was soon to be married to a Penhallow. Besides, it was 
certain that he would be roused to quick wrath, and she was 
afraid of his anger, which, although it might be of short dura- 
tion, quite possessed him while it lasted, and made him do 
things which afterwards he was sorry for. She said: “Oh, no! 
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But he’s sly, Jimmy is, and there’s little goes on in this house 
he doesn’t know about. Wc did ought to be careful, Barr, 
love.” 

‘1 want >ou,” he said. “I don’t care a damn for Jimmy, or 
anyone else. Fm going to have you.” 

“Get Trellick, and there’s no one can slop us marrying,” she 
said. “I won’t have you, love, else.” 

Her caressing tone robbed her words of offence. She was 
passionately in love witli him, b 't she had a native caution, born 
of her circumstances, which he lacked. She had the more subtle 
mind, too, and he w^as aware ot it, sometimes a little puzzled by 
it, but on the whole respectful of it He said. “Well, Fll try to 
S’et the Guv’nor to see jcason. But it he won't ” 

“Well ihink of something else,” she siid quickly 

His hold round her waist tightened; he forced her head up 
with his free hmd, and stared down into her face, a little 
smouldenni^ light glowing ai die b ck of his eves “It won’t 
make any diffctcnccl C’^r will Comt on, out with it, my 
girl! Would you turn mt down, if the old mm chucked me 
out^ 1 Inlieve you wouKF” 

Her lips inviltd him to kr> her He did not, and she said 
“You silly ^ Don’t I love yu lit to die? There won’t never be 
anyone else tor me, mv dc ir ” 

He was suisiied at once She hcis^lf co^^kl hardly have told 
whether she had sfKiken the trudi or not, foi she meant to ha^e 
him, ind to make him i good wife too, and had not so fir con- 
sidered the possibilities of defca* But wuhout being consciously 
critical of him ^he was in no wav blind rr> his faults, and she 
knew th u b s luiou itic temper, as miifb as his dislike of sub 
mitting to any iorm of diseipline, would make him a very un- 
s itisfa».toi V mm to empk>y As his own mister, with his own 
farm, he would, she thought, do very weT, for he understood 
farming, wns generally popuhr with his intii under him, and 
would, besides, he largely guided by heiself 

Having pul him in a good humour again she soon impressed 
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upon him once more the need for caution, representing to him 
the folly of approadiing his father at a moment when he was 
already exasperated by the extravagance of another of his sons, 
and coaxing him into promising to wait until Penhallow was in 
a mellow mood before bringing up the question of Trellick 
Farm again. Bart thought her a clever little puss, and laughed 
at her, and kissed her until she was breathless, swearing to bt 
entirely guided by his long-headed liitle dailing. Left to him- 
self, he would have blundered in upon Penhallow then and 
there, blurting out the whole business, plunging into a noisy 
quarrel, and ending up veiy much wheie he was when he 
started. He could sec that theie might be something to be said 
for his Loveday*s more roundabout methods. 

She slipped away fiom him picscntly, but not without diffi- 
culty. He was daily growing harder to m.inage, more deter- 
mined to possess her utterly, less easily held at arm's length, in- 
capable of perceiving the need for secrecy in tlieir dealings with 
each other. He could nor understand her fear of being dis- 
eoveted in his company, and the thought that she could be 
afraid of lier uncle and her aunt seemed to him ludicrous. One 
was not afraid of one's butle! or of one's took. 

But under her smiling front l^oveday was uneasy. She had 
caught Reuben looking at her narrowly once or twice, and had 
been obliged to listen to a crude warriing from Sybilla, who told 
her with the utmost frankness that she need not look to her for 
help if she let Mi. Bait put ’ t in the family way. She received 
the warning m demure silence, too shrewd to speak of Bart’s 
promise to marry her. S}billa and Reuben might treat the 
young Pcnhallows w’iih the familiaritv of old serVrints, but they 
would have been shockcrl beyond measure ,it the bare notion of 
their niece's aspiring to marry into the family. 

There was a good deil of gossip among >r the other maid- 
servants, in more than one of wffiom Bart would have found an 
easier conquest; but since it was plain from their hints and 
giggles that they had no more suspicion of the true slate of 
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affairs than had the Lanncrs Loveday was content to suffer 
tlicir whisperings, and met teasing and innuendo with unruffled 
placidity. She was not very popular amongst her fellows, being 
thought to give herself airs, and to be above her company, but 
as she had no intention of associating with any of the servants 
once she became Mrs, Bart Penhallow this in no way troubled 
her. 

In her more hopeful moments, she was tempted to think that 
Penhallow would not dislike the marriage as much as her native 
shrewdness told her clearly that he would. It sometimes fell to 
her lot to wait on Penhallow, carrying in his trays when Martha 
could not be found, and Jimmy was otherwise engaged. Pen- 
hallow blatantly approved of this arrangement, told her she was 
the prettiest sight that had come his way for many a long day, 
pinched her cheek (and any other portion of her anatomy which 
she allowed to come within his reach), and told her she was a 
hard-hearted little bitrh for refusing to give him a kiss. Sturdy 
common sense, however, made her admit to herself that this 
was scarcely behaviour to be expected of a pi ospectivc father-in- 
law, and she never permuted lurself to indulge for long in un- 
due optimism, but set herself instead to think out ways and 
means of achieving her endv with the least possible amount of 
unpleasantness. 

It was characteristic of her that she sought no allies in the 
household. Her misticss had raised her to the role of confidante, 
but she gave no confidences in return for the many poured into 
her sympathetic ears. When Faith, with Vivian’s words of 
warning nagging in her head, said awkwardly, and after a good 
deal of circumlocution, that she hoped Loveday was too sensible 
a girl to lose her head over any attentions which might be paid 
to her by Penhallow’s sons, she was able to meet Faith’s anxious 
gaze perfectly limpidly, and to reply m her soft way: “You don’t 
have to worry about me, ma’am, indeed.” 

That was quite enough to allay Faith’s misgivings, and when 
Penhallow remarked, with a chuckle, that if he knew anything 
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of his sons she would soon be obliged to get rid of Loveday, she 
replied with perfect sincerity that Loveday was not at all 
flirtatious, and could be trusted to keep his sons at a distance. 

Penhallow looked at her with undisguised contempt. ‘T-*ord, 
my dear, if ever I met such a soft fool as you I Don't you know 
a hot-blooded wench when you see one? She’s got a warm eye, 
that girl of yours, and there ain’t a trick in the game she isn’t 
up to, you mark my words!” 

“I think you’re all of you most unfair about Loveday!” Faith 
said, in her most complaining tone. “It’s simply because she’s 
my maid that you say these disgusting things about her!” 

“I don’t trust the gal,” said Clara, who was sitting by the fire 
engaged upon yards of her interminable crochet-work. “She’s 
sly. You’ll have Bart or Con gettin’ mixed up v'irh her, if you 
don’t take care, Adam.” 

He gave a laugh. “They’ve been wasting their time if one or 
orher of them hasn’t got mixed up with her already; old girl,’^ 
he remarked. “Damn it all, the wench has been in the house 
close on a year!” 

“It was all right before Faith took her out of the kitchen 
where she belongs,” said Clara. “I don’t hold with puttin’ ideas 
into gals’ heads.” 

But Penhallow refused for orice to condemn his wife’s actions, 
merely saying derisively: “Bless your silly old heart, Clara, you 
can’t put ideas into the heads of girls like that ripe bit of goods: 
they grow there.” 

“In any case, I don’t sec w’hat it has to do with you, Clara,” 
said Faith tactlessly. “I’m sure I ha a a perfect right to employ 
whom I choose for my {xrrsonal makll” 

Penhallow rolled an eye in her direction. “Who said you 
hadn’t? Don’t, for God’s sake, start one of your grievances f 
It’s coming to something if Clara can’t give her opinion with- 
out having you jump down her throat!” 

“Oh, well!” said Clara peaceably “I wasn’t criticizin’ you,, 
my dear. It isn’t anything to do with me, though that Bart of 
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yours is a young rascal, Adam, and the way the gals fall for 
him is shockin’!” 

He roared with laughter. "Spit and image of me!” he 
declared. "He’s the best of the bunch, when all’s said and done!” 

"When arc you goin’ to set him up for himself at Trellick?” 
Clara enquired, obedient to her favourite nephew’s instructions. 

Pcnhallow grunted. "Time enough for that. He’s useful to 
Ray here.” 

“I don’t believe Ray wants him, or any of them,” said Faith. 

"Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” said Penhallow, bending a fierce 
stare upon her. “And what do you know about it, T should like 
to know?” 

Her colour fluctuated, as it always did when he spoke roughly 
to her. She replied defensively: “Oh, nothing^ Only Ray never 
makes any secret of the fact that he thinks there are too many 
people in this house. And, really ” 

He interrupted her brusquely. “Ray’s not master here yet, and 
so ni thank him to remember! I’ll have whom I choose in the 
house, and be damned to the lot of you!” 

‘TSfow, Adam, don’t put ycuiself in a tcmpei for nothin’!” 
his sister admonished hun. "Ray doesn’t mean anythin’. He’s 
cross-grained, but he’s got a good heart, and if Faith hasn’t got 
more sense than to believe every word he says when he’s a bit 
put out, it’s time she had. All the same, ’tisn’t natural for a 
young fellow like Bart to be hanging about with no more to do 
than Ray gives him, and if I were you I’d set him up on his 
own. Keep him out of mischief, I dare say.” 

"I don’t mind his mischief,” leplicd Penliallow cheerfully. 
"I’ll hand over Trellick to him in my own good time. Won’t 
hurt him to stay at home for a while longer, and learn what 
Ray can drum into his thick head. He’s feckless, that lad. Ray’s 
a dull dog, but he knows his job. I’ll say that for him.” 

So Clara had presently to report failure to Bart, who grimaced, 
and said: "Blast!” 

"I dare say he’ll change his mind, give him time ” she said 
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consolingly. She looked at him with mild curiosity. “What’s 
got into you all of a sudden, Bart, to make you so keen to get to 
work? Not thmkin of gettin’ married, are you?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” he said, laughing, but redden- 
ing a little too. “V/ho said anything about getting married? 
I've got to settle down sometime, haven’t I?” 

She shook her head dubiously. “You’re up to something: 
don’t tell me! Is she a nice gal?” 

“Who? The future Mrs. Bart? Oh, sure!” he said, grinning 
at her. “Don’t you think I’ve got good taste, auntie?” 

“No,” she said bluntly. “Nor that it’s my affair, and when 

yf 11 come to think of it ” She left the sentence unfinished, 

and rubbed the tip of her nose leflectively. 

“Come to think of what!^” asked Bart. 

“Nice gals,” said Clara. “Look at that daughier-iivlaw of 
mine!” 

“1 don’t want to,” replied Bart frankly. “Cliff’s wt^lcome to 
her” 

“Well, thcie it is,” said Clara, not very intelligibly, *'She was 
a nice girl, and I daresay she’s a good wife.” 

“Any time I want to go to bed with a cold compress, 111 look 
around me for her double,” said Bart. 

“That’s it,” said Clara vagudv. She stood looking at him in 
a puzzled way for a few moments, gave her head another shake, 
and walked off, leaving the conveisation suspended in mid-air 


CHAPTER vll 

Clara’s representations to Penhallow on Bart’s behalf having 
failed of their object, it next occurred to him to approach Ray- 
mond on the matter. Raymond’s undisguisfd anxiety to rid 
TrcvcIIin of its many inhabitants made him ho[>efuI that he 
might find an ally; but his first inte v.cw with him was dis- 
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appointing, Raymond said caustically that if he wished to con- 
vince Pcnhallow that he was fit to be entrusted with the sole 
management of Trellick he had better pay a little more a* 
lion to his duties on the estate and up at the stud-farm, bart, 
whose resentment of this stricture was not lessened by a know- 
ledge of having lately deserved it, replied hotly, and the inter- 
view came to an abrupt close. When his anger had had time to 
cool, he again opened the matter to Raymond, offering him an 
awkward apology for sundry tTors of omission, and saying in 
excuse that he had been busy with affairs of his own for the past 
few weeks. 

“Yes, I know that,'* said Raymond unhelpfully. “Loveclay 
Trewithian/’ 

Bart turned scarlet, but said: “Rot! The fact is, I’m sick of 
hanging about at home I want to be on my own. Damn it, 
Tm twenty-five!” 

“It’s a pity you don’t behave as though you were,” said 
Raymond. 

Bart kept his temper with an effort. “Look here, Ray! You’ve 
as good as said you want to get rid of me! Why can’t you back 
me with the Guvnor?” 

“I don’t want to get rid of you. You’re quite useful, when 
you can keep yoar mind on the job. Eugene’s the one 1 want 
to get rid of.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know!” Bart said, momentarily diverted. “He’s 
so damned funny, with his ailments, and that spitfire of a wife 
of his. I think I should miss them if they cleared out. Mind 
you, I’m not in favour of Aubrey’s coming home. Or Clay. 
But if they are coming, all the more reason for me to make 
myself scarce.” 

Raymond gave him a straight look under his lowering brows. 
“If you imagine I’m going to help you to Trellick so that you 
can make a fool of yourself over Loveday Trewithian, you’ve 
got another guess coming to you.” 

“1 don’t know what you’re talking about,” muttered Bart, 
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“Do you mean to marry that girl?” 

“Look here, who's been talking to you about my ajffairs?” 
t^emanded. 

f VC got eyes in my head.” 

“Well, keep them oft my business, will you?” 

“If you’re thinking of marrying Loveday Trewithian, you’ll 
find I’m not the only one to take an interest in what you call 
your business. You young fool, so it is true, is it?” 

“I didn’t say so* What if it is? I suppose I can please myself 
when it comes to getting married!” 

“Oh, no, you ean’i!” retorted Raymond grimly. “You’re a 
Ponhallow!” 

“Oh, to hell with that!” said Bart. “That kind of snobbery’s 
been dead for years!” 

“You’ll discover yo':r little error, my lack if you go any farther 
with that girl. What the devil’s the matter with you? Do you 
see yourself calling Reuben uncle?” 

Bari could not help grinning, but he replied: “I shan’t. It’ll 
all work out quite easily: you’ll see!” 

“No, I’m damned if I shall! If you can’t get that girl out of 
your system, she’ll have to go.” 

Bart’s chin jutted dangerously. “You try interfering with 
Loveday, and watch meV 

“Don’t be a bigger ass than you can help! God, I thought 
you had more pride! Since when has a Penhallow gone to the 
kitchen for a wife?” 

Bart flushed. “That’ll be all from you, Ray! Loveday’s worth 
a dozen of Faith, or Vivian, or that stuck up bitch Cliff landed 
himself with. The trouble with you .s that you’re eaten up with 
conceit. Who cares tw(* pins for the damned family, I should 
like to know?” 

“Go and tell Father your plans, and you’ll find out who 
cares,” replied Raymond. 

“Oh, go to hell!” Bart exploded, and turned on his heel. 

The only result of this interview w *s that Raymond took the 
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first opportunity that offered of warning Loveday to leave his 
young brotlier alone. She stood demurely before him, looking 
up at him under her lashes, and keeping her hands folded over 
her apron. She denied nothing, and admitted nothing, and she 
betrayed no hint of resentment. She said, “Yes, sir,*’ and “No, 
sir,** in her meekest tone. He thought her either a fool, or a 
dangerously clever young woman, and was tempted to speak to 
Reuben about her. Natural taciturnity, dislike of discussing tlie 
failings of a Penhallow with a servant, and a wary foreboding 
of Bart’s probable leactions to any intervention of Reuben’s, 
made him foibcar. He mentioned the matter instead to Conrad, 
but Conrad, who had been picking quarrels with his twin for 
weeks, still would not allow anyone else to criticize him. “Ohj 
there’s notliing in it!” Conrad said. “She isn’t the first, and she 
won’t be the last.** 

“Du YOU know that he means to marry her?” 

“Rot!” Conrad said scornfully. “Bait wouldn’t be such a 
fool!” 

“I’ll take damned good care he doesn't get the chance to be!” 
Raymond said. “What's got into the kid, I should like to 
know?” 

Conrad shrugged, and wtmld not answer. He did not know 
what had got intir Bart, and his jealously possessive nature was 
profoundly troubled. Bart was as friendly as ever he had been; 
as ready to go off with lum, a hand tucked in his arm; as will- 
ing, had he received the smallest encouragement, to confide in 
him; but in some indefinable way he seemed to Conrad to have 
withdrawn himself, to be living in a snug world of his own, 
which had no room in it for his twin. None of his earlier 
amatory adventures had'fiffected him in this manner, and with- 
out pausing to consider the unreason of his own feelings, 
Conrad allowed hatred of Loveday to fester in his soul, until 
he could scarcely see her without wanting to do her an injury. 
When the turmoil in his own breast led him to snap Bart’s 
head off, which it often did, and he caught Bart looking at him 
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with a puzzled, rather hurt expression in his face, he wanted to 
hit Bart, or to spirit him away to some unspecified locality far 
beyond the reach of predatory females: he was never quite sure 
which. 

Eugene, whom little escaped, was as well aware of his jealousy 
as of its cause, and lost few opportunities to plant his barbs in 
Conrad's flesh, impelled more by a natural love of mischief than 
by any real desire to wound. A spirit of considerable unrest 
dwelt in the house, and was not improved by a sudden re- 
crudescence of energy upon the part of Penhallow, who, after 
a long spell of physical quiescence, took it into his head to arise 
from his bed nearly every day, and to meddle with every concern 
of the house, estate, and stud-farm. He sat in his wheeled chair, 
usually clad in his disreputable old camel-hair dressirig-gowm, 
and wrapped about in a plaid rug, and insisted upon being 
pushed to the various places where he was least wanted. He 
harried Raymond, Ingram, and Bart unmercifully, finding fault 
with all their activities, countermanding most of their orders, 
roaring abuse of them in front of stable-hands and grooms, and 
diiving them into an uneasy alliance against him. Finding 
Clara triumphant at having coaxed the rare adder’s tongue to 
show its head in her garden, amongst the more general 
Osmunda regalis, and the HytncnophyJhtm Titnbridgense, and 
unilatcrale which she cherished with such anxious care, he 
threatened to convert the whole area into a sunk garden of 
Italian design, to give pleasure to his wife. As Faith’s efforts 
at gardening were confined to the plucking of flowers for the 
house, and an unsuccessful but chara ’.eristic attempt to induce 
roses to flourish in a climate more suited to fuchsias and 
hydrangeas, no one was taken in by the blatant falsity of this 
reason for disturbing Clara’s peace of mind, and the family 
banded together temporarily to protect her interests. In this 
they were ably assisted by Hayle, the head-gardener, who said 
that he had enough on his hands ’h“idy, and couldn’t get 
through the work of the place as it was, what with being short- 
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handed, and Mrs, Penhallow taking Luckctt, the under- 
gardener, off his work to drive her about the country in season 
and out of it. This served instantly to divert Penhallow, who, 
after scarifying his wife for being fool enough to require the 
services of a chauffeur, and ignorant enough to remove him 
from his proper sphere in the middle of the bedding-out season, 
commandeered Luckett’s services himself, and spent several 
days in being driven up on to the Moor, down to the coast, and 
into the neighbouring towns of Bodmin and Liskeard, where he 
called upon a number of acquaintances, hailing them from their 
houses to stand beside the car exchanging the time of day with 
him, and marvelling at the robustness of his constitution. He 
fortified himself upon these drives from a flask of brandy, and 
insisted upon being accompanied by whichever member of his 
entourage he thought least wished to go with him. He took 
Jimmy with him when he went to call at die Vicarage, well 
knowing that Jimmy’s very existence was an offence in Mis. 
Venngreen’s eyes; and when the Vicar, standing in a sharp 
wind in the road, made his wife’s excuses, showed such alarm- 
ing signs of preparing to descend from the car with Jimmy’s 
and the startled Vicar’s assistance, that Mrs. Venngreen was 
obliged to come out of the house after all, to prevent his invad- 
ing it, and very likely (she thought) succumbing there to a 
heart-attack. She joined her husband in the road, and since she 
had very g^iod manners forced herself to accept with the appear- 
ance at least of credulity Penhallow’s jovial assurances that he 
had come to call at the Vicarage with the express purpose of 
discovering how she did. Her private opinion was that he was 
possessed of a peculiarly malignant devil. He was certainly in a 
riotous mood, and when she enquired politely after the health 
of his sons, said with a fiendish twinkle that they were all eat- 
ing their heads off, including tire young rascal he had with him. 
Under Mrs. Venngreen’s outraged gaze, he indicated the regret- 
table Jimmy, just so that she should have no doubt of his mean- 
ing. Mrs. Venngreen’s countenance became so rigid and 
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cnflamed that he drove oS in high gcx>d-humour to sec if he 
could get such interesting reactions out of Rosamund Hastings, 
tvhom he cordially disliked. Upon the whole, Rosamund’s 
behaviour was not so satisfactory as Mrs. Venngreen’s, but even 
her cold air of breeding could not conceal her disgust, and Pen- 
hallow thought that she would certainly have a good deal to 
say to poor old Cliff about it when he came home from his office 
later in the day. He returned to Trevellin, considerably ex- 
hausted, but still, apparently, driven by his strange fit of energy, 
since although he retired to bed he summoned his entire family 
lo spend the evening in his room, in the usual way, and kept 
tLem there till an advanced hour of the night, playing back- 
gammon with him, discussing the merits and faults of every 
horse in the stables, recalling extremely funny and generally 
improper incidents which belonged to his youth, drinking a 
quantity of whisky, and consuming a sort of rear-banquet con- 
sisting of all the foods most likely to ensure him a restiess night. 

His medi.al adviser, Dr. Wilfred Lifton, who had attended 
him for more years than either could remember, besides deliver- 
ing Rachel of all her children, from Ingram down to the twins, 
paid him one of his j.>eriodical visits, and solemnly warned him 
that he was fast killing himself; but Peahallovv mciely laughed, 
and said that he didn’t want any damned leech to tell him what 
he could do or what he could not do. He refusSed to allow his 
old friend to sound him, but recommended him to join him in 
a glass of slurry instead. 

Dr, Lifton was neither biilliant nor modem, but since he was 
a sportsman, and a good man to hoi ds, he was popular with a 
certain section of the community, w'Ijo in any case disliked the 
up-to-date methods of his partner, an earnest and severe gentle- 
man who treated his patients with a sternness quite alien to any- 
one accustomed to Dr. Lifton’s casual attentions. 

However, Dr. Lifton was sufficiently impressed by the folly 
of Pcnhallow’s present conduct to v,^-n Faith and Raymond 
severally that if they wished him to survive they must put a stop 
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to his disastrous energy, and regulate drastically his consump- 
tion of wines and spirits. Raymond, when this was propounded 
to him, gave a short laugh, recommended the doctor to address 
his advice to the patient, and walked out of the room, saying that 
he had something better to do than to talk about impossibilities. 

Faith, when similarly admonished, faltered that Dr. Lifton 
knew what her husband was. He could not deny this, but said 
that he could not be responsible for the outcome if Penhallow 
continued to indulge his taste for strong drink to the extent he 
was now doing. 

‘‘He says — he says you told him that he might take stimulants 
to keep his strength up,” faltered Faith. 

“Mrs, Penhallow, are you aware of the amount of liquor your 
husband consumes?” demanded Lifton. 

“Yes — no — I mean, Tve always said he drank too much, but 
it never seems to affect him. And really he does seem better 
now than he’s been all the winter.” 

“He has the most amazing constitution I ever met with,” said 
Lifton frankly. “But he can’t last at this rate. All this dashin’ 
about the country, too! It isn’t fit for him. You'll have to use 
your influence with him, my dear,” 

Faith was incapable of admitting that she possessed no influ- 
ence over Penhallow — a fact of which he was well aware — and 
said rather vaguely: “Yes, of course. Only he has a — a very 
strong will, you know, doctor.” 

“He’s the most obstinate old devil in the county, and well I 
know it!” responded Lifton, not mincing matters. 

Clara, when this conversation was reported to her, shook her 
head, and said that Lifton was an old woman, and knew less 
about Pcnhallow’s constitution than she knew about the work- 
ings of a combustion engine. “He’s been sayin’ for years that 
Adam will kill himself with his goin’s on, hut he’s not dead 
yet, my dear, nor likely to be. It’s my belief this heart-dropsy 
of his isn’t as bad as he likes to make out. You mark my words: 
he’ll go on for a good many years yet. As for all this dashin’ 
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around, it’s the spring got into his blood. He’ll quieten down 
again, if you don’t pester him, or take any notice of his antics,” 

Faith was roused to say with some indignation: “It’s impos- 
sible not to take any notice of him when he does such out- 
rageous things! Do you know that he actually took Jimmy 
with him when he went to call on Rosamund the other Jay, and 
insisted on her more or less recognizing the creature?” 

“He shouldn’t have done that,” agreed Clara. “But there! he 
was always one to enjoy his bit of fun, and nothin* ever tickles 
him more than to shock people. I’ve no patience with Rosa- 
mund for kickin’ up such a song and dance about it!” 

“Well, I think it was disgusting!” said Faith, “And apart 
from anything else, taking Jimmy about with him in that way 
is simply making him more objectionable than he was before. 
Jimmy, I mean. He’* beginning to behave as though he could 
do exactly as he liked, and I’m sure Ym not surprised at it!” 

“I wouldn’t worry about it if 1 were you,” said Clara. “The 
boys will soon knock it out of him, if he gets above himself,” 

“Knock what out of whom?” enquired Eugene, who had 
come into the room in time to overhear iliis remark. 

“Faith thinks your father’s makin’ a fool of Jimmy.” 

“Repulsive by-blow!” said Eugene, lowering himself into an 
easy-chair. “He's quite beneath my notice. Of course, I sec that 
bringing him under our roof is a truly superb gesture, but if he’s 
a fair specimen of Father’s illegitimate offspring I can only be 
thankful that he hasn’t cxt^. ded the practice of adoption to the 
rest of them ” 

“I don’t expect any of you to see ^he thing in an ordinal Ily 
decent light,” said Faith, ‘but 1 regvd his presence here as a 
direct insult to me!” 

Eugene regarded her with some amusement. “Oh, I don’t 
think you need!” he said sweetly. “That little episode was before 
your time.” 

“I sometimes think you none of you have any moral sense at 
all!” Faith cried. 
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‘Well, not much, anyway,’’ agreed Eugene* ‘^Except Bart, ot 
course.” 

“Bart!” 

He smiled. “It does seem odd, doesn’t it? Deplorable, too, 
one must admit. There is something almost suburban about the 
respectability of his present matrimonial intentions.” 

Faith coloured hotly. “It isn’t true I Loveday has never 
dreamt ot such a thmg! If it hadn’t been for you starting what 
I can only call a malicious rumour, no one would ever have 
thought of It!” 

Clara looked from one to the other of them, with an expres- 
sion of mild dismay on her fate. “You don’t mean Well, I 
thought he was up to something. But I don’t like that at all, 
and, what’s mt)re. his father wall never hear of it.” 

“Clara! It’s nothing but one of Eugene’s scandals! I’m per- 
fectly suic Loveday has never looked at Bart!” 

Clara looked uiKonvinccd, merely icmarking gloomily that 
she had said all along that Loveday was a sly gal. Thoioughly 
incensed, Faith left the room Eugene yawned, and said reflec- 
tively that It u IS leally very hard to discover what Penhallow 
had ever seen in her, 

“Well, she's a tiresome creature, and there’s no gettin’ away 
fiom that,” conceded Clara. “But you shouldn’t tease her, 
rtigene, when you know it upsets her I dare say she’s got a 
lot more to put up with than any of us realize. She’s worried 
too about Clav'j havin’ to come home, which isn’t what she 
wants. You leave her alone!” 

“If she doesn’t want Clay to come home I can even sym- 
pithize with her,” replied Eugene, “Though I should hardly 
have expected Faith to show such good taste, I must say.” 

“Now, that’s enough!” said Clara severely. “ The doctor’s been 
here, and he says your father can’t go on like this.” 

“He’s been doing it for a good many years,” said Eugene, 
selecting a fat Egyptian cigarette from his case, and lighting it 

Clara rubbed her nose. “Well, that’s what 1 say, but I’m sure 
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I don’t know what’s got into the man, for I never knew him 
quite so wild as he is this year. He’s goin’ on as though some- 
one had wound him up, and he couldn’t stop ” 

“Yes, I thought he seemed distinctly above himself,” said 
Eugene, with detached interest. “Perhaps he’ll have a stroke, or 
something. That ought to please a good many of our number ” 
Clara ignored this rider. “If this story you’ve got hold of 
about Bart is true, he’ll very likely burst a blood-vessel,” she said. 
‘‘I don’t like it at all, Eugene, and that’s the truth.” 

“Personally, I feel that Loveday is just the sort of wife to suit 
Bart down to the ground,” replied Eugene, blowing smoke- 
rings, and lazily watching them float upwards. “Not, of course, 
that the rest of the family is bkcly to sec it in that light. You’re 
all so hidebound.” 

“Now, don’t you backin’ him up!” Clara begged him. 
“I'licrc’ll be tioublc enough without you addin’ to it. I never 
liked that gal.” > 

As Eugene showed nn disposition to continue the discussion, 
she relapsed into silence. That she was unusually disturbed, 
however, was seen by her working nearly an inch of her 
crochet-pattern wrong, a thing no one had known her to do 
before. 

In spire of her soothing remarks to Faith, she privately felt 
that Pen hallow was working himself up to a crisis. His con- 
duct had never been orthodox, but he had not until lately 
indulged in as many exii .vagances as were fast becoming 
commonplaces in his life. His career had been characterized by 
a sublime disregard for convention or public opinion; he seemed 
now to be taking a malignant delight in outraging his family 
and his acquaintance, a significant change in his mentality 
which made Clara feel uneasy. The robust and generally un- 
thinking brutality of his maturity was changing to a deliberate, 
if irrational, cruelty, which seemed often to be as purposeless as 
it was ruthless. From having exercised his power over his 
dependants to force them to conform to that way of life which 
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suited himself, he was now showing alarming signs of exercising 
an arbitrary tyranny for the sheer love of it. The wounds his 
rough tongue had dealt during the years of liis rampant 
strength and health had seldom been intentional; now that his 
health had broken down, and his strength had failed, nothing 
seemed to please him more than to aim such wicked shafts at 
his victims as penetrated even the armour of a Penhallow. If 
he could upset the peace of mind of any of his household, he 
would lose no time in doing so, as if he were bent on revenging 
his physical helplessness on his family. The absence of motive 
for many of his wanton attacks made his sister wonder whether 
his brain were going. He had unblushingly boasted to her of 
the weapon he had used to compel Clifford to receive Clay as a 
pupil, and had appeared to be hugely entertained by her shocked 
face. She had said, with an odd dignity: “If you want me to 
leave Trevellin, Adam, youVe only to tell me so. There’s no 
need to drag my boy into it that I know of. I can shift for 
myself,” 

“Lord, / don’t want to get rid of you, old girl!” he had replied 
carelessly. “Catch Cliff calling my bluff! Made me laugh to see 
him squirming, though.” 

Either he was impervious to the very natural feeling of hurt 
which she must experience from learning her son’s reluctance 
to receive her under his roof, or he had made the disclosure on 
purpose to enjoy her discomfiture. She could not be sure, and 
she would not gratify him by betraying a wound. A silent 
woman, she did not refer to the matter again; nor, in her 
behaviour, did she show the least sign of having taken his 
words seriously. But she was disturbed, filled with vague fore- 
bodings of disaster, regarding the growing indications of brew- 
ing strife in the house with a concern quite foreign to her aloof 
temperament. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Upon Clay’s learning of the fate his father had in store for him, 
he lost little time in subjecting his mother to a spate of letters, 
which varied in tone between the darkly threatening and the 
wildly despairing. He informed her that death would be pre- 
ferable to him than life at home; that the study of the law 
would kill his soul; that he had no intention of submitting to 
Penhallow’s arbitrary commands; that he had never had a 
chance in life; that no one understood him; and, finally, that 
his mother ought to do something about it. 

To all of these effusions Faith replied suitably; and although 
she had no idea what she could possibly do about it, she quite 
agreed that it was her sacred duty to protect her only son from 
Penhallow’s tyranny. She paid a great many visits to Clifford’s 
ofiice, and would no doubt have paid more had he not prudently 
instructed his clerk to deny him; and tried successively to enlist 
the support of each of Clay’s half-brothers. This attempt was 
unattended by success. Eugene and the twins, while viewing 
Clay's prospective sojourn at Trevellin witli disfavour, were yet 
too little affected by it to meddle in what was admittedly a 
sleeveless errand; Ingram, who believed in keeping upon easy 
terms wnth everyone except Raymond, gave her a good deal of 
sympathy, agreed with cverv word she had to say, promised to 
do wdaat he could, and left it at that; and Raymond replied 
curtly that Penhallow was already aware of his disapproval, and 
that to say anything more on the subject was a waste of time 
which he for one did not propose to indulge in. He added that 
since, under the terms of Penhallow’s will. Faith would be in 
possession of an ample jointure upon his rleath, she had better 
contain her soul in patience for a year or two, at the end of 
which time she would no doubt be in a position to finance Clay 
in whatever wild-cat scheme for his advancement he had taken 
into his head. This brusquely delivered piece of advice so much 
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annoyed Faith that she succumbed to one of her nervous attacks, 
complained of head-ache and insomnia, and sent Loveday to 
Bodmin to procure for her at the chemist’s a quantity of drugs 
the free consumption of which might have been expected to 
have ruined any but the most resilient constitution; and bored 
everyone by describing the increasing number of veronal-drops 
now necessary to induce the bare minimum of sleep. 

It might have been supposed that she would have found, if 
not an ally, a sympathizer in Vivian, but Vivian, besides feeling 
that anyone who had been fool enough to marry Penhallow 
deserved whatever was coming to her, was a great deal too 
absorbed in hci own troubles to have any attention to spare for 
another’s. Her last interview with Penhallow on the question 
of her enforced residence at Trevellm seemed to have stirred 
the fuc of her resentment to a flame. Evciy petty inconvenience 
or annoyance became a majtir ill in her eyes; she tried in a 
variety of wavs to inspire Eugene with a desire to break away 
from his family; wrung from a reluctant editor a half-promist 
to employ him as diamatic critic on his paper; obt«uaed orders 
to view a number of dcsiiable flats in London: and even evolved 
an energetic plan for earning m(nie) on her own account by 
conducting irireicsttd foreigners rcuind London, and pointing 
out places of note to them. None of these schemes came to 
fruition, because it was beyond hei power to goad Eugene into 
making the least alteration m his indolent habits. A perpetual 
crease tlwellcd between her straight brows; she developed an 
uncomfortable trick of pacing up and down rooms, smoking 
rapidly as she did so, and obviously hammering out ways and 
means in her impatient brain. It was the ficcly expressed 
opinion of Conrad that she would shortly blow up, and this, 
indeed, was very much the impression she conveyed to a dis- 
interested onlooker. Inaction being insuppoi table to anyone of 
her restless temperament, and the natural outlet for her enexgy 
being ellectivcdy plugged by her husband’s refusal to bestir him- 
self, she took to tramping for miles over the Moor, an exercise 
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which might have had a more beneficial clTect upon the state of 
her mind had she not occupied it the whole time in brooding 
over the insufferable nature of her position at Trevellin, When 
in the house, she spent her time between ministering to Eugene’s 
comfort, quarrelling with her brothers-inJaw, and finding fault 
with the domestic arrangements. 

It was she who was loudest in condemnation of Jimmy’s in- 
creasing idleness, and of his dissipated habits, which were be- 
coming daily more marked. She said that he spent all the money 
which Penhallow casually bestowed upon him at the nearest 
public-house, and complained that he had several times 
answered her in a most insolent manner. No one paid any 
heed to this charge, but none of the Pcnhallows was blind to the 
deterioration in their bnseborn relative. Penhallow was becom- 
ing still more depemlent upon him, and seemed to prefer his 
ministrations even to Martha’s. As it amused him to encourage 
Jimmy to recount for his edification any items of news current 
m the house, it was not surprising that the young man should 
have begun to presume upon his position, which he did to such 
an unwise extent upon one occasion that Bart kicked him down 
the back'Staiis, causing him to sprain his wrist, and to break a 
nb. He picked himself up, muttering threats of vengeance, and 
directing so malevolent a look upwards at Barr that that irate 
young gentleman started to come down the s»^airs to press his 
lesson home more indcliblv still. Jimmy took himself off with 
more haste than dignity, fortified himself with a considerable 
quantity of gin, and in this pot-valiant condition went to Pen- 
hallow’s room, whcie he made a gi» at parade of his hurts, and 
said sullenly that he wasn’t going to stay at Trcvellin to be 
knocked about by them as was no better than himself. Had he 
received the slightest encouragement, he would have embarked 
upon an account of his suspicions of Barfs intentions towards 
Loveday, but Penhallow interrupted him, barking at him: 
*‘Damn your impudence, who are you to say where you’ll stay? 
You’ll stay where I tell you! Broken a rib, have you? What of 
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it? Serve you right for getting on the wrong side of that young 
devil of minel Fve spoilt you, that’s what Tvc done!” 

But when Pcnhallow discovered that the sprained wrist made 
it impossible for Jimmy to perform many of the duties in the 
sick-room which had been allotted to him, he swore, and com- 
manded Bart to leave the lad alone. 

“I’ll break every bone in his body, if he gives me any of his 
lip!” promised Bart 

Pcnhallow regarded him with an irascibility not unmixed 
with pride. “No, you won’t,” he said mildly. “I need him to 
wait on me. When I’m gone you can please yourself. Until 
then you’ll please me!” 

Bart scowled down at him, as he lay in his immense bed. 
“What you want with such a dirty little tick beats me, Guv’nor!” 
he said. “I wouldn’t let him come within a ten-foot pole of me, 
if I were in your shoes!” 

As this interchange took place after dinner, when the entire 
family had been gathered together in Pcnhallow’s room, after 
the custom which he had instituted upon first taking to his bed 
and ever afterwards refused to .modify, it seemed good to several 
other people to join in the conversation, each one adding his or 
her mite to the general condemnation of Jimmy’s character and 
habits. Even Ingram, who had limped up from the Dower 
House to pass the evening in his father’s room, gave it as his 
opinion that the air of Trevellin would be the purer for Jimmy’s 
absence; while Conrad asserted that he had lately missed a 
number of small articles, and was prepared to bet that they 
had found their way into Jimmy’s pocket. 

“You’re all of you jealous of poor little Jimmy,” said Pen- 
hallow, becoming maudlin. “You’re afraid of what I’ll leave 
him in my will. He’s the only one of the whole pack of you 
who cares tuppence about his old father.” 

Everyone knew that Pcnhallow was under no illusions about 
the nature of his misbegotten offspring, and was merely trying 
to promote a general feeling of annoyance, but only Raymond, 
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who contented himself with giving a contemptuous laugh, could 
resist the temptation of picking up the glove tossed so provoca- 
tively into the midst of the circle. 

They were all present, scattered about the great room, which 
was lit by candles in the wall-sconces, and in massive chandeliers 
of Sheffield plate, which stood upon tables wherever they were 
needed. There was also an oil lamp upon the refectory table, 
brought in by Faith, who complained that she could not see to 
sew by die flickering candle-hght. She sat with her fair head 
bent over a wisp of embroidery, her workbasket open on the 
oak table at her elbow, the scissors in it caught by the flames of 
the candles on the wall, and flashing back brilliant points of 
light She had chosen a straight-backed Jacobean chair, and 
drooped in it, seldom looking up from her woik, her whole pose 
suggesting that she was enduring a nightly penance. Her sister- 
in-law occupied an arm-chair on one side of the fire, opposite 
to the one in which Raymond sat, glancing through the pages 
of the local paper. Clara was wearing a tea-gown, once black, 
now rusty with age; she had turned the skirl up over her knees 
to preserve it from tlie scorching heat of the leaping fire in the 
huge hearth, and displayed die flounces of an ancient petticoat. 
Her bony fingers were busy with her crochet; a pair of pince- 
nez perched on the high bridge of her nose, and was secured 
to her person by a thin gold chain, attached to a brooch, pinned 
askew on her flat chest. The disreputable cat, Beelzebub, lay 
asleep in her lap. Near to ..or, seated astride a spindle-legged 
chair with a rotting brocade seat, was Conrad. He had crossed 
his arms along the delicately curved Lack of the chair, and was 
resting his chin on them. Eugene, after a slight dispute with 
Ingram, had obtained sole possession of the chesterfield at the 
foot of the bed, and lay on it in an attitude of lazy grace. Vivian, 
wearing a dress of flaring scarlet, was a splash of colour in the 
open space immediately before the fire, hugging her knees on a 
stool between Clara’s and Raymond’s chairs, turning her back 
upon the bed, staring moodily into the flames. Ingram, oddly 
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discordant in a dinner-jacket and a stiif shirt, which Myra in- 
sisted on his wearing every evening, sat in a deep chair pulled 
away from the fire, with one leg stretched out before him for 
greater ease, his elbows on the arms of his chair, and his finger- 
tips lightly pressed together, Bart was leaning up against the 
lacquer cabinet with his hands in his pockets, the light from the 
candles above his head, which was wavering in the draught 
from the windows, playing strange tricks with his face, giving 
it a saturnine expression, makmg him look, Faith thought, 
glancing up from her work, like a devil, which he was not. 
The atmosphere was heavy with the scent of the cigars Pen- 
hallow and Raymond were smoking, which overcame the 
thinner, more acrid fumes of the twins* cheap cigarettes. How 
unhealthy it was, Faith thought, to sleep in a loom stale with 
tobacco smoke! How hot it was in here, how fantastic the 
candle-light, da7/Jing the eyes, making the icd lacquer cabinet 
glow as though it were on fire, casting queer shadows in the 
corners of the room, playing over the strong, dark faces of Pen- 
hallow and his sons* She gave a little inward shudder, and bent 
again over her needlework, wondering how many purgatorial 
evenings lay ahead of her, and how she could save Clay from 
being drawn into a circle as alien to him as it was to her. 

“Jealous of Jimmy the Bastard!** Ingram was saying. “Oh, 
come now, sir, that’s a bit too steep!*’ 

“lie’s a good boy,” said Penhallow. “Damme if I don’t do 
something handsome for him!” 

“If you want to do something handsome for anyone, let it be 
for one of your legitimate sons!” Vivian threw over her shoulder. 

“Your precious husband, I suppose!” jeered Penhallow, 

“Why not?” she demanded. 

“Because I don’t want to, that’s why not, you little madam!” 

“That’s where you’re so beastly unfair!” she said, “You only 
encourage that disgusting Jimmy because you know everyone 
else loathes him!” 

Eugene reached out a long arm, and tickled the back of her 
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neck where the short tendrils o£ hair curled upwards. His 
fingers conveyed comfort and remonstrance both. She flushed 
quickly, and shifted the stool on which she sat nearer to die 
sofa, so that he could put his arm round her, and she lean back 
against his shoulder. 

“Look here. Father!” said Conrad, raising his chin from his 
wrists. “Nobody objects to your employing your little misfakes, 
if you want to, but for God’s sake teach ’em to keep their places! 
If Jimmy treats me to much more of his bloody impudence 
there’ll be murder done!” 

“Somebody might, at the same time, teach him to polish my 
shoes properly,” suggested Eugene, iu a gentle voice. 

“So he’s been cheeking you, has he, Con?” grinned Pen- 
hallow. “By God, he’s got spirit, that lad!” 

“Spirit!” exploded Bart. “He’s a sneaking little rat, trading 
on your blooming proteetion! You lie there letting him gammon 
you into thinking he’s worth his salt, but d you saw how he 
behaves outside this room you’d darned soon kick him out!” 

“That’s right,” nodded Clara. “Can’t stand corn. You 
shouldn’t take him round the country with yon, Adam, intio- 
clucing him to decent people. It stands tn reason the boy must 
get above himself.” 

“Old Mother Venngreen been complaining to you, Clara.?” 
askcil Penhallow, with a chuckle. “That did me more good 
than all Lifton’s drenches, I can tell you. Nearly split my sides 
watching the old turkey-hei. gobble and ruffle up her feathers!” 

The twins shouted with laughter, not having known pre- 
viously of this historic encounter, I it Ingram looked a trifle 
shocked, and said in an expostulating tonc:“No, really, sir, I say! 
You can’t do that sort ot thing! I mean, the Vicar’s wife !” 

Bart gave a crow of delight. “Ingram and the old school tie! 
Play up for the side — don’t let the school dc)wn — stick to the 
done- thing, fellers!” 

“White man’s burden,” said Conrad. “Example to the neigh- 
bourhood. Long live our pul{j{a sahibV* 
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•*Shut up, you young fools!” Ingrain said, reddening. “All 
the same, m your position, sir ” 

“Blast )Our impudence, are you going to tell me how I ought 
to behave myself*^” demanded PenhaUow, but with moie amuse- 
ment than anger. 

“I don’t know how we are ever to look Mrs. Venngreen in the 
face again, any of us,” said Faith, m a low voice. 

“Speaking for myself,” murmured Eugene, drawing Vivian’s 
head back so that he could smile down into her adoring eyes, “I 
don’t find that I have any very overpowering desire to look her 
in the face. None that I can’t mastei, ynu know.” 

“I had a horse with a face like Mis. Venngreen’s,” remarked 
Clara reminiscently. “You’ll remember him, Adam: a chestnut 
with a white bla/e He hid a bad habit of jumpin’ ofl his fore- 
hand” 

“Talking about horses,” interrupted Bart suddenly, turning 
his head towards Raymond, “Weens says Us spivin, Ray” 

“What’s that^” Penhillow demanded ‘If )ou’ve got a 
spavined horse in the stables get rid of him*” 

“That’s tight,” agreed Clan “I don’t cue what anyone may 
say a spaMned horse is an unsound hoise ” 

“Rubbish 1” said Raymond, retiring into the newspaper again 
“You manage \our own horses, and leave me to manage mine, 
Aunt Clara ” 

‘ Well, what’s to be done about it?” asked Bart “Blisteis?” 

“Likely to cause ibsorption,” Rivmond responded briefly “I’ll 
look him over m the morning ” 

“You’ll ha\e to cool his system before you treat him” slid 
Ingram. 

“Thanks for the tip^” Raymond retorted, throwing him a 
scornful glance “Any other obvious reminders?” 

“I’d fire him,” remaiktd Conrad 

Eugene jawned. “From which one gathers that he’s not one 
of your horses Don’t you, Ray* Ruin his appearance for good 
and all if )ou do ” 
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*‘Try sctonsl” recommended Bart, 

“Oh, shut up, the lot of youl” said Raymond. “There’s 
nothing but a slight exostosis! Do you think I was born 
yesterday?” 

“Biniodide of mercury,” said Penhallow. “Nothing like it!” 

Raymond grunted, and refused thereafter to be drawn into 
the discussion which waxed louder and louder, Penhallow re- 
calling cases he had known of spavined horses from his youtli 
upwards; the twins arguing hotly on the most efficacious cure 
for the complaint; and Ingram and Clara putting in comments 
and suggestions whenever they could make their voices heard 
above the rest. 

Faith set her teeth, and rethreaded her needle, trying to shut 
out the sound of boisterous voices, to wiap herself up in some 
world of her own that contained no horses, no aggiessively 
assertive young men, no coarse-tongued old ones, and above all 
no overheated, ovei crowded, fantastically furnished bedrooms 
where she could be compelled to sit night aftei night while her 
temples throbbed, and her eyes ached from the unguarded 
flames of the countless candles all round the room. 

Vivian, within the circle of Eugene’s arm, leaning her head 
back against his shoulder, had let her eyelids droop, one part of 
her mind irritated by the turmoil of dispute raging about her, 
the other dreaming of a little flat where she could be alone with 
Eugene, who was so very df'ar, whose very touch could soothe 
and comfort her exasperation, and whom she wanted to possess 
utterly, wrapping him round with her love, keeping him safe 
from his lusty, unappreciative brotheis. While he remained at 
Trevellin she could never feel him to be wholly her own. He 
might bicker languidly with his brothers, but he was one of 
them, sharing many of their interests, imperceptibly changing 
from the man-of-the-world, the aitist, she had married to one 
whose life was bound up in the coniines of a Cornish estate 
wliich she hated 

I must get him away, she thought. Somehow, anyhow, I 
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must manage to get him away from this dreadful place! 

The discussion on the proper treatment of, and improbable 
cure of, bone spavin was brought to an abrupt end by Pen- 
hallow, who suddenly said: “I want a drink! Where’s that 
damned boy, Jimmy?” and reached out a hand to tug at the 
crimson bell-pull beside his bed. 

No agreement had been reached, the maximum amount of 
abuse had been indulged in, opinions scoffed at or shouted 
down, and a quantity of inelevant anecdote recited. The Pen- 
hallows, in fact, had spent a pleasant twenty minutes, giving 
vent to their exuberant vitality, and were now peifectly content 
to allow the subject to drop. 

How awful they aie! thought Faith. I can’t go on like this! 
I can’t, I can’t! 1 shall go mad! 

The bell was answered in a few moments by Reuben and 
Jimmy both, Reuben carrying m the massive silver tray with 
all the bottles, decanters, glasses, and saiulwiches with which it 
was the custom of the Pcnhallows to refresh themselves during 
the evening; and jimmy, with one aim ostentatiously in a sling, 
bearing the osciflow on a small, tainishcd salver. 

“What the hell makes you so late, you old rascal?” demanded 
Penhnllow jovially 

Reuben cliimjxd the large tray down on the refectory tabic, 
and gave a smlf. “If Master Bait would be so obliging as to 
leave this young varmint the use of both his arms, perhaps I 
wouldn’t be late,” he said severely, A glance at the clock under 
the glass shade caused him to add: “Which Tm not, sir, I’ll 
thank you to notice. T en o’clock’s been ih( time for you to call 
for a dtink si net I don’t know w^hen and if you’re going to 
change your habits at your time of life we shall be all at sixes 
and sevens.” 

“Damn your impudence*” said Pcnhillow cheerfully. 
“What the devil are you doing wath that thing round your 
neck, Jimmy? Take it off, and cornc and shake up ray 
pillows!” 
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“Mr. Bart*s sprained my wrist,*’ said Jimmy, with an air of 
patient endurance. 

“I know that, fooll Think yourself lucky he didn’t break it, 
and stop makin’ a damned exhibition of yourself! You leave 
your little half-brother alone, Bart, or I’ll have something to say 
to you!” 

Raymond looked up at this, a heavy scowl on his brow, and 
exclaimed: “My God, that’s too much! You can get out, 
Jimmy!” 

“Oh, no, he can’t!” said Pcnhallow, grinning wickedly. “I 
want him to shake up my pillows. Come heie, Jimmy, my boy! 
Don’t you pay any attention to them: I won’t let ’em hurt you.” 

Jimmy was so pleased at being told to disregard Raymond’s 
orders that he slipped his injured arm out of the sling, and 
went towaids the bod. Bart, straightening himself suddenly, 
got between him and it, and said dangerously: “You heard 
Mr. Raymond: get to hell out of this befoie 1 ^booL you 
out!” 

“Bart!” roared Penhallow, making Faith start nervously, and 
piick her finger. 

“I’ll shake your pillows up for you when I’ve seen your pet 
cocktail off, Dad,” replied Bart, not turning his head, 

“Hark forraid, Bart!” Conrad encoujageJ his twin, in a ring- 
ing tone. 

Jimmy retreated a few paces, casting a sidelong look at the 
door. Reuben went on setting out the glasses on the table, as 
though nothing out of the way were taking place. 

'*Bartl” thundered Penhallow. 

“Now, don’t let’s have any vulgar brawling, I do implore, 
you, Bart!” begged Eugene. “’Ware riot, my lad, ’ware riot! 
Really, a false scent! It worth it.” 

Bart hunched his shoulders, and turned reluctantly to con- 
front Penhallow, who had reached for the ebony cane beside his 
bed, and was raising it threateningly The fierce old eyes met 
and held the sullen young ones, “By God, Bart, if you 
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don^t obey me FU have the hide off your backP Penhallow 
swore. you liitle rat, come here!” 

Bart seemed to hesitate for an instant; then, with a laugh, and 
a shrug, he lounged back to his position by the lacquer cabinet. 
With an air of conscious virtue, Jimmy shook up the pillows, 
and replaced them, straightened the flaring patchwork quilt, 
and asked if there was anything else he could do for his 
master, 

Penhallow gave a chuckle, “"kou take yourself off, and don’t 
you give your brothers any more of your impudence, hear me? 
One of these days I shan’t be here to hold the pack off you, 
and then where will you be, eh? Off with >ou, now!” 

'‘And no sneaking off on the sly eithei,” said Reuben, 
accompanying Jimmy to the door. “Since that wiist of yours 
isn’t too bad to let you shake up the Master’s pillows, we’ll see 
if if won’t lend a hand in the pantry after all.” 

The double doors closed behind them. Penhallow looked 
under his brows at Bart, a smile hovering round his mouth. 
“You young devil! Getting the bit between your teeth, aren’t 
you? Pour me out a drink!” 

Raymond, who had risen to his feet, the local paper crushed 
in one hand, said v/ith a rasp in his voice: “Hell, do you think 
111 put up with that?” 

“Yes, or anything else I choose to make you put up with!” 
Penhallow returned contemptuously. 

“Our half-brother! My God, what next?” Raymond said 
furiously. 

“Oh, he’s one of mine all right!” Penhallow said, malice 
twinkling in his eyes. “Look at his nose!” 

“I don t doubt it! But if you imagine I’m going to have my 
orders ignored by him or any other of your bastards, you’ll learn 
your mistake!” 

“Well, damn it, it was you who tried to over-ride Father’s 
orders to him!” interiupted Ingram. 

Raymond rounded on him, an ugly look on his face. “You 
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keep out of this! What are you doing here anyway? Haven’t 
you got a home of your own to sprawl in — rent-free?” 

Conrad gave a crack of laughter, and started to chant: 
“Worry, worry, worry!” Eugene began to laugh; and Bart 
ranged himself on Raymond’s side, loudly applauding his con- 
duct in having ordered Jimmy out of the room. Above the 
tangle of angry voices, Penhallow's made itself easily audible. 
Vivian, realizing that the family was fairly embarked upon one 
of its zestful quarrels, clendicd her fists, and said sharply: “Oh, 
my God, how I loathe you all! how I loathe you all!” 

Faith folded her embroidery with trembling hands, and 
slipped from the room. She found that her knees were shaking, 
and had to stand for a moment, leaning against the wall, to 
recover herself. The quarrels v/ere becoming more frequent, 
she thought, or she was too worn-down to bear them as once 
she must have been able to. The sound of angry voices beat 
still upon her cars; she fled from it, down the long broad passage 
to the main hall, and up the shallow stairs to her room at the 
head of them, and sank into a chair, pressing her hands to 
her temples. 

She found herself thinking of Clay, picturing him in the 
midst of such a scene as was now raging in Pcnhallow’s room. 
As sensitive as she was herself, afraid of his father, and of his 
brothers, wincing from a raised voice, life at Trevellin, if it did 
not drive him out of his mind, must surely wreck his nervous 
system. He would be expected to do all the things his more 
robust half-birjthers delighted in, and between his fear of their 
contempt if he refused his fences, a d his fear of the fences 
themselves, his life would be a lasting misery. 

His last letter to his mother had announced his intention of 
defying the parental mandate, and seeking employment in 
London, but Faith knew that this was only bluster, and not 
meant for other eyes than hers. He would home at the 
end of the term, resentful, yet not d^ri^ig to speak out boldly 
to Pcnhallow. He would pour out his troubles to his mother; 
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he would think that somehow or other she ought to be able 
to protect him, unable, or perhaps unwilling, to sec that she was 
as helpless as he m Penhallow’s remorseless grip. She did not 
blame him: she knew that she ought to help him, and thought 
that there was nothing she would not do to set him free from 
Penhallow’s tyranny. But there did not seem to be anything 
she could do, since her entreaties had been of no avail, and she 
was wholly without the means of supplying Clay with money 
to make him independent of P^nhallow. 

She tried to explain this to him when he came back to 
Trevellin early m June, but he had inherited her dislike of 
tacing unwelcome facts, and was more inclined to descant upon 
what they might both have done, had almost ev“ry circum- 
stance of their lespective positions been other than they were, 
than to foim any plan founded on the situation as it was. 

She went to meet him at the station in the aged limousine. 
His greeting was scarcely designed to fl itter her ''Oh, Mother, 
diis IS too ghastly ^ ’ he exclaimed, hurraing towards her on the 
pluform "Can’t \ou do an\thtng?” 

It was not in her nuure to return a baldly unpalatable 
answer, so a good deal of time v/as spent in a discussion founded 
on evcatualuics which might, but almost ccitunly would not, 
occur. ' If only Cliff would ha\e the couiage to tell your father 
he doesn’t want sou as a pupil!” Faith sud "If only I had 
some relations with money? If only I could get your father to 
see that you d be wasted in Cliff’s office?” 

“I do think you ought to have ^ome inOuencc over Father?” 
Clay said 

In this unprohtable f ishion the drive to Trevellm was accom- 
plished, mother and son arriving at die old gray house below 
the Moor in a stite of considerable nervous igitation, Faith 
having developed a nageing headache, and ^liy expencncing 
the familiar sinking at the pit of his stomach which always 
attacked him at the prospect of having to confront Penhallow. 

In appearance, he was not strikingly like cither parent His 
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colouring was nondescript, inclined to fair, but although his 
eyes had something of Faith’s expression they were not blue, 
but gray. He had the aquiline cast of features of all the Pen- 
hallows, but his mother’s soft mouth and indeterminate chin. 
He was rather above the average height, but had yet to fill out, 
being at present very thin and immature. He had several 
nervous tricks, such as smoothing his hair, and fidgeting with 
the knot of his tie; from having been the butt of his brothers 
he had acquired a defensive manner, and was often self- 
conscious in company, assuming an ease of manner which it 
was plain he did not possess. He was ape to take offence too 
readily; and was far too prone to adopt a belligerent tone with 
his half-brothers; and no amount of mockery could break him 
of unwise attempts to impress them by recounting unconvincing 
tales of his strong handling of such persons as form-masters, 
Deans, and Proctors. 

The first person he encountered on entering the li^ouse was 
Bart, who hailed him good-naturedly enough, saying: “Hallo, 
kid! I forgot you were descending on us today. Skinny as ever, 
I see/’ He turned his head, as Eugene came out of the library, 
and called: “Hi, Eugene! The budding lawyer’s blown ini’’ 

Clay bristled at once, and replied in rather too high-pitched 
a voice: “You don’t suppose I’m going to go into Cliff’s office, 
do you? I can assure you that 1 shall have something to say 
to Father about that!” 

Bart grinned. “I’ll bet you will! I can hear you. Yes, Father! 
No, Father! Just as you wish. Father!'' 

Faith at once rushed to the defer /e of her young. “Can't 
you let the poor boy set foot inside /le house without starting 
to tease him? I should have thought that after not having seen 
him for three months you might have found something pleasant 
to say to him!” 

“Kiss your little brother, Bart!” said Eugene reprovingly. 
“Well, Benjamin? Will you receiv- o»ir address of welcome 
now, or later?” 



“Oh, shut up*” said Clay. ‘TouVc not a bit funnyl” 
“Darling, I know youll want a bath after that horrid 
journey,” Faith said, ignoring Eugene. “I told Sybilla to be 
sure to see that the water was properly hot. Come upstairs, 
won’t you?” 

She took his arm, and pressed it affectionately, and he went 
with her up the stairs, leaving Bart to grimace expressively at 
Eugene, and to observe that why Penhallow should want to 
draw such an appalling little vvet back into the fold was a 
matter passing his comprehension. 


CHAPTER IX 

Cla\*s first meeting with liis fathci took phee that evening, 
after dinner in the presence of the itst of the family. Upon 
setting eyes on his youngest son, Penhallow at once demanded 
to be told why he had nut presented himself several hours 
earlier, shooting this question at Clav in such a fierce way that 
the boy changed colour, and stammered out a rather incoherent 
reply, which was to the effect that he hadn’t known that Pen- 
hallow wanted to sec him particularly This had the effect of 
making Penhallow^ scarify him soundly for his lack of filial 
icspeci; and as he addressed most of his diitube to him in a 
thunderous tone, and ended by asking him what he had to say 
for himself, Clay was speedily reduced to a s^ ifc of pallid terror, 
and was only able to say, in shaken accents, that he was sorry, 
and hadn’t meant to offend anyone. Such supine behaviour 
roused all the worst m Penhallow, who set about bullying him 
in good earnest, insisting on receiving answers to quite impos- 
sible questions, and saying eveiy thing he could to goad him 
into making a hot retort. Faith, perilously near tears, tried to 
come to Clay’s support, and succeeded, inasmuch as Penhallow’s 
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ire was instantly diverted, and fell upon her luckless head. 
Qay slid into the background, and tried to look as though he 
did not mind having been roared at, and was not in the least 
upset by the interlude. Conrad, who had seen Bart kissing Love- 
day in the orchard, and was in a smouldering temper in con- 
sequence, began to bait him, with so much ill nature that Bart 
came to his rescue, telling his twin to lay off the kid, for God*s 
sake! Bart was quite capable of inflicting physical hurt on any- 
one who roused his wiath, but he was never spiteful. But since 
he could not understand that his good natured intervention 
increased Conrad s ill-humour, Conrad’s jealous temperament 
being unable to brook Ins twin’s siJing with another member of 
the family against bimsclf he did Clay very little service. Ray- 
mond, who had scaic^ly been on speaking terms with Pen- 
hallow since their quancl over Jimmy, took no part in the 
general turmoil, but sat scowling into the lire, and occasionallv 
exchanging a brief woid or two with his aunt He glanced 
contemptuously at Clay, when that unforiunate young min 
withdrew to a chair in a secluded corner, and seemed slightly 
amused by Conrad's baiting ol him. 

Having worked off his rage, Penhallow was ready to discuss 
the affairs of the estate, the stables, the farm, and the neigh 
bounng countryside with his sons Clay, bearing as little pirt 
in this animated conversation as liis mother, sat with clenched 
teeth, wondering with sick d siis^e whether it was worse to be 
rated by Penhallow than to he obliged to sit through an even 
ing of such talk as this When Reuben and Jimmy brought in 
the usual retreshmenis, he liaJ to help he twins dispense these. 
He carried a glass of whi»ky ind soda to Vivian, and told her 
m an undeitone that he couldn’t stand this sort of thing. 

She shrugged her '*houldeis. say thit, but you will 

stand It. I know you^*’ 

He coloured, and asserted moie loudly thaii he meant to* 
‘'Well, I shan’t. I’m not a child anv ngcr, and the sooner 
everyone leahzcs that, the better it will be for— for them!” 
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Conrad overheard this, and said at once: ‘^Listen to this, all 
of you! Dear little Clay isn’t a child any longer! Isn’t it won- 
derful what a Varsity education will do for one? What did 
they teach you at Cambridge, Clay? We never managed to 
teach )ou anything— -not even to throw your heart over!” 

'‘Or to stop pulling his horse right into a fence,” said Ray- 
mond dryly. "If you are going to stay at home, Clay, I suppose 
you will have to be mounted/’ 

Clay dared not assert that he was not going to stay at home, 
although every minute spent in the company of his family made 
him the more determined by hook or by crook to escape from 
Trevellin; but he showed so little interest in the question of 
what horses he could ride during the coming season that even 
Eugene roused himself to remark dispassionately that no one 
would take him for a Penhallow. Fortunately, Penhallow was 
loo much absorbed in what Bart was telling him about the 
Demon colt to pay any heed to this interchange; and as any 
mention of the Demon colt had the invariable effect of draw'ing 
nearly evci\ member of the lamily into the discussion, Clay was 
prcseiiily able to slip out of the room without attracting atten- 
tion. His mother soon tollimcd him, and they went upstairs 
together to her bedroom, whcie Clay at once unburdened his 
mind to bet, pacing about the room as he did so, and fidgeting 
with whatever came in die way of his unquiet hands. Faith's 
attention was thus divided between what he had to say, and 
what he wis doing, and she found heiself impelled to interrupt 
fim scvcial times, to beg him not to twirl the lid of her powder- 
bowl round; to take (aic of that ch ur, because one leg was 
broken; and please not to swing the blind-cord to and fro, 
because it m.idc her giddy, 

“I don’t behove,” said Clay gloomily, "that you have the least 
idea how desperate it all is!” 

"Oh, darling, how can you say that to me?” Faith reproached 
him, 

"I suppose you’re used to it,” pursued Clay, disregarding this 
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interpobtion. *‘You simply don’t realize how ghastly it is here! 
But I’ve been av^y from it, and you just can’t imagine how 
it strikes one, after having lived in civilized surroundings, 
amongst cultured people! I couldn’t bear it, Mother. It’s no 
use expecting me to. I mean, I should simply cut my throat. 
I'herc’s nothing I wouldn’t rather do!” 

Correctly assuming that this sweeping assertion excepted any 
form of manual toil, or office drudgciy, Faith said: *‘Ycs, but 
what can we do about it? I’ve tried my best to make your 
father see reason, but you know what he is. If only you’d done 
better in your First Part I thuik there might have been some 
hope, but ” 

“Of course, anyone who imagines that one goes to the Varsity 
merely to swot, and pass examinations, just rloesn't understand 
the first thing about it,” said Clay loftily. “And, what’s mote, I 
never heard that Iiugcne did so damned well up at Oxford, 
or Aubrey cithei, if it comes to thatl” 

“I know,” she said quickly. “That’s what’s so unfair! You 
wxre much too young to know anything about it at the time, 
but actually Eugene cost your father a great deal of money, 
when he was up, besides getting into the sort of scrajx^s I should 

have thought any father would have However, that’s his 

affaii ! Only, I believe the awful thing is that your father 
wouldn’t h.ive minded, if you’d disgraced yourself at Cam- 
bridge, and got entangled with dreadful giils, and been sent 
down for sheer houligam .ii!” 

Clay stared at her. “Of couisv, he’s mad!” he said, with con- 
viction. “Absolutely batty!” 

She shook hei head but said, as hough shf* feared to he over- 
heard; “He’s got very strange lately. Not mad, but very — very 
eccentric. More than That, really. He has been doing some out- 
rageous things, and he seems to me to be drinking nioie than 
he used to. I’m very worried about him.’ 

Clay accepted this conventional statement, lie himself dis- 
liked his father, bur he would have been rather shocked had 
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Faith admitted that she too disliked him. He said: looks 

all right. I didn’t notice any change.” 

'‘Dr. Lifton says he can’t possibly go on as he is doing. You've 
no idea what unsuitable things he eats, and the amount he 
drinks, and the way he’s been rushing about the country.” 

“I suppose his inside is pretty well accustomed to strong 
drink,” said Clay, with a slight laugh. 

“Yes, but, really, dailing, there are limits ^ I don’t mean that 
he gets drunk, actually, but I hav^ seen him — well, in that reck- 
less stare which always mean<f he’s been drinking steadily. You 
saw the whisky Con measured into his glass tonight. Well, 
that’s nothing. I mean, it isn’t only what he drinks when were 
all there, but I know from Loveday that Martha his oiders 
to leave the whisk) decanter beside his bed when he settles 
down for the night, and if you ever saw the drink bills you’d 
realize wha^ an appalling amount he must dispose of.” 

“Can’t you stop him^” enquired Cliy, without much interest. 

“No. He wouldn’t listen to an) thing I said. Reuben does 
what he can, by seeing to it that tlicres onl\ i critain amount 
of whisky left iii du deea liter each night, h it \oii never Know 
when your father will put a stop to thil No oik c in do any- 
thing with him once he’s dctcinuned on getting own wa\ ” 

“Well,” said Cla\, sticking out his chin, “I cin’r siy I care 
two hoots how much he dunks, but he's not going to get his 
own way as fir as my afliiis arc ciiurerned I’m d mined well 
not going to be jockeved into Cliff’s oflice to suit his conveni- 
ence 

“Oh, dirluig, Pin quite hearibrul cn about t! it, hut what can 
you do’^” 

“Why can’t he main me an allowance, and let me do what I 
want to do^” d^.manded Clay “He lets Aubrey please himself, 
hang It aid” 

“Yes, blit he says be isn’t going to any longer,” sighed Faith. 
“He's got a sou of mama foi keeping you all at home. I’m 
sure I don’t know why, because he doesn’t do anything but 
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quarrel with you. He even went for Bart the other night, and 
Bart’s his favourite.” 

‘1 shouldn’t have thought,” said Clay, in an ill-uscd voice, 
“that it was much to expect, that I should be allowed to choose 
my own profession!” 

“If only I had the means to help you!” sighed Faith. 

A gentle tap on the door was immediately followed by Love- 
day’s entrance, beaiing the hot-water bag without which Faith 
never, summer or winter, went to bed. She smiled warmly upon 
her mistress, and, as she slipped the bag between the slieets, let 
her eyes flicker ovei Clay. Clay, who had not noticed her much 
on his picvious vacations, was conscious of a strong attraction, 
and \\as enough a Peiihallow to return the glance with a kind 
of invitation m Iii^. own eyes In his mother's presence he was 
debarred from mauing any further overt uies, but when, next 
morning, he cncca-ntercd Loveday in the hall he slid an arm 
round her waisl, and said chinisily ' “I s-^y, Lr^vediy, you might 
welcome a fellow home!” 

Htr smile, though it was indulgent excited him. He won- 
deicd how it came about that he had never till now realized 
how beautiful she was, and said so, stammering i little. 

“I expect ycm’re growing up, Mr Clay,” she replied demurely, 
“(hve over now, my dcai, do^” 

“Give me a kiss, Loveday^” he said, giasping her moie 
‘’ecurely. 

She shook her head. Leave me go,” site repli d. “YoiiVe 
getting to be too big a boy now ior tl.csc games, Mt. 
Clay!” 

He coloured, for he hated to be laughed a', and world [prob- 
ably have pulled her mto his aims had he not heard the door 
of Eugene’s room open. He looked round in quick al^rm; 
Loveday shpjicd away, in no way discern [)oscd, and went grace- 
fully down the stairs. 

Eugene’s face showed that he f •!!> appreciated the situation. 
He said, in his light, languid way. “So the puppy’s growing 



into a hound, is he, Benjamin? Well, I am sure that is all very 
edifying, but if you think my advice worth taking I can give 
you a piece of it which may save you from future unpleasant- 
ness ” 

“Oh, shut up*” said Clay “1 don’t know what 50u’re talking 
about*” 

‘I wonder,’ said Lugtne amiably, “from where )ou get your 
instinctive love of prevarication? Keep your paws off Love- 
day Trewithian, little biother* She’s Barts meat” 

“Good loid, I wis onlv fooling with her*” Chy said 

“Im sure*” Lii^^ne retoru d The point, thickhcid, being 
that Bait isn’t” 

“What on earth do you mean? You can't mean ^hn Birt’s 
serious about her?” 

‘Can’t I? Well, yon trespiso on his preserves and you'll 
find out, ’ s lid EugLUC 

( liv locked veiy much a>U)iiishcd, bi ^ as fimmy the Bistitd 
came up the bieki^ urs at thu moment with in aimful of boots, 
he questioned Lugciu no further 

Jimmy, who^^t tars wer^ extremch sharp had heard evciy 
woid of tht brief tonvcrsitjf n Ir (onfnmcd his tA\a suspiv-ions, 
and he was plc'^sccl scein^ i wiv of re\tngt on Birt His 
countenance, howc/ci, bctriytd no emc tiori wliit'; :ie\cr, and he 
met Eugene s narrowed eves without blent hmg C hy went ofF, 
whistling, but I ig^n lingered lO say ‘\on hue quite a genius 
for turning up where \<)u are least c\pccleei, haven’t you, 
Jimmy?” 

Jimmy looked suilenK at him lie leeo^nizcd an intelligence 
superior to his own, and resented u Ihc other Penhallows 
despised him, and gtnei iPy ignercd him, so that he wis able 
to sp\ upon then doings preti/ well as he chose, but Eugene, 
he knew, w^as fullv alive to his activities, and, therefore, rather 
dingeious He sud rlcfcn‘'i\clv “I was bringing vour shoes 
up” 

“Kind of you,” said Fugene “Do you know^ Jimmy, that if 
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I were you Vd be very careful how I trod? Somehow I feel that 
one ot these days, when your natural protector is removed, an 
evil fate may befall you.” 

‘1 haven’t done any of you any harm,” Jimmy muttered, 
turning away. But he knew that Eugene v^as right, and that 
if Pcnhallow were suddenly to die be would be kicked out of 
me house without ceiemony or compunction; and he began 
to think that he would do well to make some prousion against 
an uncertain future. He thought he would rather like to go to 
America. His knowledge of that vast countiy having been 
culled solely from the more hind films deiling witli die undcr- 
lorld of bootlcggcjs and racketeers, he was sironglv attracted 
to a land ^^heTe it seemed that hxS own buccaneering talents 
would find ample s^ope His onlv da^ dicim consisted of an 
agreeable vision of lumsJl as the chief of a gang, living in an 
opulent apirtmcni with one of those glamorous blondes who 
appatently abounrlcd in ctides. But he was a piactical 

^outh, and he knew that the achievement of his ambition 
depended largely on his aiTia<;sing soncii iunul capital. He woiv 
dcred wdietliei Ik nh ifow would leave him any money in his 
will, but was inclined to doubt it Pcnhallow, he knew quite 
well, encouraged him partly because it amused him to do so, 
and partly to annoy his family, and w is not in the least likely 
to leave his money away from his legitimate e dsp^-ing 

Ht placed the bouts lie had brought upstaiis in then respective 
owneis’ rooms, and w^nt do\vb back to the kitchen, where, 
since S>b]lia was baking, he thought he would pul up one of 
her sifTion c ikes But bcfoic he 1 1 travcised ii ore than half 

the length oi the stoiv pa'^sage, Martha came out of tic still- 
room, and informed him that Master was shouting for him, and 
he had beucr go to him at once, oi lie would lea^'n what w^as 
what. 

Pcnhallow was sittmcr up in bed, with th- fat spaniel sprawl- 
ing beside him, and a blotter on his <="es. As Jimmv came into 
the room he was licking the flap of an envelope. He remarked 
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genially that he had a job for Jimmy to do. Jimmy saw at once 
that one of his restless, energetic moods was upon him, and 
reflected coldly that if he didn’t quieten down again there was 
no knowing when he mightn’t be took off sudden. 

''I shall get up today,” Penhallow announced. “It’s time I 
saw something of my dear family We’ll have a tea party. I’ve 
got a fancy to see that old fool Phineas agun. I’ve r(>ld Con 
to fetch him and his sister out to tea in thii (libhcri) gibbet of a 
cai of his; and you can talc /ourself to Liskeaid, you li/y 
)ounj dog, and gne this letter to iny nevvy. Ill have him 
and his stuck up wife out here too And on your way back, 
stop at the Vu irage, and gne my vomplimenis lu Vcnngiecn, 
and tell him I find mysdl goixl and clever tod ly, and I’ll be 
happy to s-^c lurn and his good lid) to tci at live o’clock” 

‘\S/;e won’t come,” obscived Jimnn disp issionately. 

Penbillow yrve a chuckli “I don’t caic whcthei <*he comes 
or not \ou ull htr voii won’t Ik dure, .mJ maybe she will 
15ut Cliif will come, and whus moit he’ll bimg his wife, 
l)erau''e he knov s better thin to offend me He ean take a look 
at (day wnilc ht’« lien, ind muIc wnen th.. wh'^lps to srnt 
work With luni ” 

/iinrny put the letter he iiad been given into his pocket, and 
removed the blotter and the' inkstand from Pcnlullow^’s knees 
I see Ml Cl^v hugging Loveday Trewithiin upstairs just 
now,” he s ud, cistii>g a sid^kmu l(>uk at Ins parent 

“The young dogk’ txelaimrd Pcnlnllow, warming towards 
ria\ “bo there is some ud blood in Inm, is theicf^ She’s a 
dimned fine gul, th it one 

‘Ahl M lybe there’s otli rs as thiiiks as miieh, ’ said fimmy 
daikly “There’ll be trouble and to sp^u if Mr Pm was to 
hear of it, that’s all I know^ ” 

A smile curled Penhallow’s mouth; he looked across at Jimrrty 
with a little interest and some amusement nan owing his eyes 
“One of Barfs fancies, is she ^ Young rascal^ If I weie only 
ten years youngci, I’m damned if I wouldn’t cut him out vnth 
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tlic girl! All the same, FlI tell him to be careful: Reuben 
wouldn’t like it if his niece got herself into trouble, and I don’t 
want any fuss and nonsense from him.” 

“You don’t have to worry about that,” Jiaimv s'ld, with a 
lair assumption of mnot-cncc. ‘‘Mr. Bart’s goin<^ to marry her.” 

‘‘Going (.0 do tvhaP** cleinancUd P^nhallow, his brows begin- 
ijing to lower. 

“Well, tint's whdt I heard Mr Eugene say,” jimmy muttered, 
carrying the inkstand ovc*- to the icLcctory table, and setting 
It down there 

“You’re a fooB” IVnlullow said iranibl) “Many her! 

* hat’s a good one!” 

“I didn’t ought to have spoken it,” /mnn> snil ‘Mr Bait 
vould very llk^Iv iTniuUr nu it iu knew }• t it out. Don’t 
let on 1 told you, sir*” 

Pcnhallow’s brow w 's \y\, this tinu \s bhrk as chundei. 
'What 4 uck and hull stoi v hue v>a ^ot held of?” he sliot 
Jimmy. 

Tovtdiv saul to nu hcisdt as iiuvv she would be Mrs Bin 
Pcnhallow 

“(Jh, slu did, did 'h< ' th, you nn> ull I d ly that she’s 

frying too high \\hcn si e thi'd s to trap oik f>f jUv boys into 
mniryin^i hci*” 

“Slu’d tell Mr, B n < 11 ujv j( tver I said a \uird to her she 
(hdn’t like,” Jimmy snd ‘Tluv’ic only v itnij nil you set 
Mr, Bart up at dullick, v( an 1 thus t!u tiuth. for all 
nobody daits to tdl u \ou” 

ilarmingly bi^h )U ui sufli d Pcnhalliuv’s chteivS, and 
his eyes gbr^d at Jimmy under the i bcMlinc’' brc»ws, as liough 
they would drag the whole tiuth out of him. but he >airi nodiing 
for some monuius flicn he brnked* “Gtr olT v ith you to Mr. 
Cliff’s, you damned litd muchid maker' 1 don’t believe a 
word of It 1 i)ing to pay Mr. Bart nnt tor InMug twisted your 
arm, ch ? I’d do well to ^end you p »< ’ mg^ Get outl” 

Jimmy depaitcd, sitishcd with his morning’s woik, since he 
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knew his father well enough to be sure that the information 
he had imparted would rankle. 

Penhallow lay thinking it over for some time. The spaniel 
sat up, and began to scratch herself. He cursed her, and she 
sat on her haunches, lolling her tongue at him, and wagging 
her stump of a tail. ‘'Old fool!*’ Penhallow said, and pushed 
her off the bed, and tugged at the bell-pull. 

Martha answered its summons, and came in scolding. “The 
devil’s in you, sutcly* ’ she said. “Ring, ring, ring, and Jimmy 
gone otf to Liskcard, as v\cll you know! If it’s whisky you 
want, ril not give it to you, my dear, not at this hour of the day 
I won’t.” 

“Shut up! You cackle like a hen!” Penhallow replied 
roughly, “Wheie’s Paigene^” 

“Where would un be, but keeping himstlf out of the 
clr nights, and driving ever\onc that can be botlicrecl to listen 
to un silly with his tilk of nuiraluia in un’s hcatP” retorted 
Maltha. “Ihere never was on^ of them, not ^ven Clay, and it 
was not me had him to nurse. I th mk my starsl that was a more 
troublesome child tlnn Lugene, and un’s no better, nor ncvei 
Will Ix 1 Whu do vou want with un, my dear? ’ 

He pinched the patchwork quilt between his fingers, tegard- 
inghci in 1 blooding way foi some moments “Wh if’s between 
young r>irt and Lovedny Tiewithian^” he asked abruptly. 

Sk give 1 dr} chuckle ‘ Lh, yo i in a nice one to ask'” she 
said. “Whu do }OU expe t of a son of yoLirn. when you put 
a ripe plum in his reach? Whv shi/idd you worry your head?” 

“Jimm}’s got hold of a damned queer story,” he giowlcd. 
“lie’s been telling me Bait meins u> marry the girl.” 

“jimmy!” she ejiculated scornfully. “I rackon Jimmy would 
be gl id to do un a mischief if he could'” 

“Maybe ” He wlpi on pleating the quilt, still looking at her 
under his biows. ‘Seems to me Con’s none so friendly with 
Bai r these days ” 

There was a question in his voice, but she merely tossed her 
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head, and said; “Chuck-full of crotchets, Con be and always 
will* Marry Loveday Trewithian! Please the pigs, her bain’t 
come to that!” 

“What tht gill like?” he asked. 

She smlTcd. “As bold as yer mind to' Sech airs! I never 
did see'” 

“You send mv sister in to me' ' he ordeicd au re nothing 
but a doddering olt' idioi, Mudia' 

She gunned. “Iss, sure, but 1 was a hue woman m my day, 
maisiei'” 

“You wer^' ih it,’ he igreed 

WJicn 1 w.ts in m> t\ enty,’ she noddft' * lint T oveday 
warn’t nothing to me, but / n v i tot k and fiought to marry 
above my stauoti. as v\ 11 \o\i ! luw, nn d^'ar' 1 don't knaw 
whe^c the worlds i }?onig' 

“Get out of this, }ou old wmdbig, and send my sister to 
me'” he said imp uicnilv 

She Wi.nl off, rhockhnw^ ro hi i sc 11, md some minutes later 
(dara came into the room, with her hands grimed wnth earth- 
mould, a trowel m one of them md a Urn m the other She 
left a clod of mu 1 fiom one of her ^hors on the cirpct, and 
Ind eMdcntly ct light her licc! in the h^m of her skiit again, 
s n< e It sagged unevenly and sh'^wed a frtsed edge 
“You're a sight, Citn,' Pciihillow t >ld htr franklv ‘ What’s 
hat miserable thin ^ you\c got hold 
‘Nothin’ much One m the fi'mLnis, ’ she replied “You 
wouldn’t knew” 

“No, nor care Sit old d J w mt to talk to vou ” 

she obe\cd, choosing the chur ^.circst to her, is tho igh she 
had little intention of rcimmmg long “They tell me )ou’ve 
been settin’ the house liv the eiis again,’ she t cm liked. 

“My house, ain’t it? I m going to get up” 

“Yoiri! get up omc too cjften one of tl t^e diys, Adam” 
“You leave me to know wliat’ ^ ^st for me! Thar wasn’t 
what I wanted you foi I’ve been hearing things about Bart.” 
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She did not speak, but he was watching her closely, and he 
thought that she stiffened. 

''Oh!’* he said dangerously. “So you know something, do 
you, Clara ^ Didn’t think to tell me, did you?^” 

“I don’t know anythin’ at all, Adam,” she replied. “It’s none 
of my business ” 

“That girl, Loveday Irewilhian^” he said, stabbing a linger 
at her. “Whrit’s she up to? Come on, out with it*” 

Sht rubbed the tip of her nc se, leaving a sme u on it from 
her grimy finger “I don't know, but 1 don’t like the gal ” 
'Bart said an)thjnn to \uu? ’ 

“No” 

‘ ril have to look into uus,” be decuLd “Buffle 1 acled, that’s 
what he IS* Jimmv si)s 1 u_,tne spuK oi l>nts wanting to 
many her.” 

“1 cl )n’t want to hear anythin’ Jimmy suck A.Jun,” Claia 
replied se\tu!) “And 1 ui»tnt’s got a wicked tongiif, which 
he uses to make troubk" with I woaldn t set my store by wh it 
he says either” 

‘By God, I bche\c sr^nre all of you in 1 tj:ue to keep me 
in the dark*” Ik swou, suddenly angry “111 kiiovs the truth 
tA this businc>d 'T^liink I’m helpless, do }ou? ’Vou’ll find I ein 
still govern this Lundy*” 

“Iheif’s no sense in lc»>iu joui temper with me,” she snd 
‘If you’d lie sense of a llci you’d kno\v^ whiis appifcntly 
been goxno on und( i )our lon^ nosr*” 

“! dent my pok n’ u into winl’' none of mv buMness Well 
for you I dont, ind ne\er did*’ she uplied, ladui griml\ 
'Oh, get to hell out of this*” he shouted “A tat lot of use 
\ou are* You and your bins* Til have thn gudeii of vours 
dug up, damned if I won’t* 

“You’ll do as you pJc ise,” she sud, rismg “You always 
have ” 

He picked up T cop\ of the Field, and huilcd it ifter her 
retreating form It struck the closing door, and fell in a flutter 
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of crumpled pages to the floor. He was rather pleased with 
himself for having still enough strength to throw an unhandy 
missile so far and so accurately; but the effort made him pant, 
and for some time he lay back against the welter of pillows and 
cushions, raging at his infirmity. When he had recovered his 
breath, and his heart had ceased to thud so sickeningly in his 
chest, he reached out a hand for ihe whisky-decanter. He 
splashed a liberal amount into a club-tumblcr, and drank it 
nent. He felt better after that, hut bent on pursuing his 
enquiries into Bart’s activities. He Has shrewd enough to guess 
that he would get little satislaclion out of his sons, and presently 
sent for Loveday hcrselh 

He looLed her ov^t critically nhen slie eaine into the room, 
appieciating her giac-dul carnage nuiJ> as the beauty of 
her facf^. She l»ctiaycd no alaim at having been siimmoneu un 
expectedly tf) his room, fhr dark eyes mtr his with a look of 
submi'^sivc cncjuiry; sIh came to a hAi beside liis bed, and 
folded her hands over licr apron, “Sn 

His lips began to cud at the eorntri. He didn't blame Bart 
for making a iu('l of iumselt ovei this gnl: he would, in fact, 
have thought him a poor spuitcd young man to have overlooked 
charms so obvk'us. He addussed her with a suddenness calcu- 
lated to throw her (jfT her balance, '‘They tell me my son Bart’s 
been making love t(> you, Loveday, my gnl." 

Her eyelids <lid not flicker; her deep bosom rose and fell 
easily to her calm hieathi.ig; ^hc smiled slowly, and after meet- 
ing his gaze for a limpid mcuneiil, cast down her eyes, and mur- 
mured: “Young gentleman do hx high spirited, sir.” 

He was very nearly satisfied wnh this aiuswtt. Hf let one 
of his short cracks of laughter, and reached out a hand to 
grasp her aim above the dhow. “Damme, if I were only ten 

years younger he said, drawing her closer. “You’re a cosy 

armful, T^oveday, aren't you? 

She cast him a sidelong glan < provocative and alluring. 
“There be them as has said so, sii. You’re very good.” Her 
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smile broadened, and became a little saucy. “I try to give satis- 
faction, sir,” she said demurely. 

He roared with laughter at this, slid his hand down her arm, 
and began to fondle one of her hands “"iou little baggage^ ’ 
he said. ‘I’ll swear you’re as sly as a sackful of monkeys! I’d 
do well to get nd of you.” 

She raised her eyes “Have I done wrong, sir^” 

“That’s between you and Birt, my lass!” he retorted, “You 
should know better than I wuat’s between the pur of >ou 
Well, vou’rc no innocent! 1 know youi kind you’re well able 
to rake care of yourself. Have \oui fun- who am I to object? 
But don’t think to inveigle my boy into marrying you, Lovediy 
TrewithianJ Understand me^” 

She achieved a lo »k of wide eyed mnoctna “To marry 
me?” she lepeated. ‘ Wh}, who siid uch a thing ^ It’s nothing 
but a bit of a flirtation’ I cm lo(;k after myself.” 

He pulled her down, so that she ilmost lost hei bahnee, and 
took her diro it in his luge hind, holding hir so tint she was 
obliged to look intc/ Irs lice “I’ve goi a strong notion yoii’ie 
maybe better able lo t iLc cul of vourscif than uiy ol us guess,” 
he said “Answer me now ’ How far’s it gone?” 

Her heart beu a hitl< laster, ind colour deepened to a 
lovely rose “Indeed, Im a good giil, sir,” sht said 
“You’re a (1 mmed littk liar’” he returned “I don’t trust you, 
not an inch’ Wlnt » rntne, I don’t doubt Bert’s no match for 
you in wits liut 1 am, mv girl* Don’t you make any mistake 
about th If I im’ 1 m w rmng you now’ Don't vou mike any 
plans to m iriy a D nh illow’ I d hound you iino the gutter, you 
and all youi famdy wfh you, before I’d allow Bail to take you to 
churcli’ There! Give me a kiss, and be off with you’” 

She mide no objccfion to bis 1 issing lur, ind stroking her 
smooth throat where he had grasped ii, but die sud, as she dis- 
engaged licrsUf “Thtie’s no call fur you to tike on, sir. If 
It’s Iimmy that’s been trying to set vou against me, I know well 
he has a spite against me.” 



‘*And why?” he demanded* ‘‘What have you been up to to 
give him a spite against you, Fd like to know?” 

She withdrew to the door, and bent to pick up the Field. She 
laid this down on a ^able, and replied with one of her saucy 
smiles: '‘Indeed, I wouldn’t know, sir, unless it might be he^s 
je alous of me for being born right side o’ the blanket.” 

He slapped his thigh with a sh(*ut ot laughter. ‘ d’hat’s one 
for me! You impudent hussy!” 

She drop[jed him a mock curfsy, and left him still laughing. 

Outside his room, she lilted a hand to her breast, as thrsugh 
to fed the beating of her heart. Slie was profoundly distuibed, 
little though she had shown it; and she Ick .is if she had been 
runniiig a great distance. She thought that she and Ba»'t now 
stood in a position of danger, liable at any moment to be torn 
apart, for she was sure that once P^^uhallov/ sus[)ected the tiutb 
he would be on the watch for confirmation of his suspicion. 
She was prepared to figiit for [X)ssessk)n of Bart; she thought 
that if it came to it she would fight the whole woild by his side; 
but she had been brought up m poveriy, and, unlike him, she 
did not minimi/r the hards!ii|)S and the difficulties t'hat must 
lie ahead of them if Penhallow disovmed his sou. Her most 
instant need was to find Bart, and to warn him not to own 
his intention of marrying her. She hoped she could induce him 
to behave prudently, but she was doubtful, knowing that he 
was innately honest, scornful of the tucks and shifts which were 
second natuie to her. did not condemn die httle lies and 
deceits she used to protect hetsclf: he laughed at tlicm, believing 
that all women lied, and were nc* to be blamed for it. it was 
a feminine weakness but a weakness to which he, rampanilv 
male, was not subject. She would need all her au to persuade 
him to dissimulate to his father; and she became all at once 
frettingly anxious to find him before he could have time to go 
to his father’s room. He had gone off to distant part of the 
estate, and had taken his lunch \ id^ him. She feared that he 
would only reach the house again in time to join the tea-party 
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Pcnhallow was arranging, and she knew she would have no 
chance then of speaking to him, since she would be expected to 
help Reuben m the drawing-room. 

Her mistress came into the hall, carrying a bowl of flowers 
which she had been replenishing, and exclaimed at finding her 
there, standing with her back to Penhallow’s door. She took 
refuge instinctively in one of her bes “r\e been making up 
the Master’s firt, ma’am,” she said easily “Let me take that 
for )ou!” 

*I wish )ou would help mt to do the vases in the Long 
drawing room,’ I nth siid, with a sug;t< Urn of romphint in 
her \oicc ‘Mr Pcnhallow h 's iiuiud dl soil', ol people to 
tea, ind sonuonc must U erd to the flowers 1 h isc o te of in) 
bad h<adt 

“\ou Icne It all to me, a^^d go and have a gcxid li) down,” 
Loval 3V s jiid c Mxingl) ‘’Dc<d sculocl fit to drop, ma’am*” 

“I ekin’t k low wlut 1 should d( wi hoot )OU, Lovedav*’ 
b ai ih si.<d ed. 


CT. VPllR X 

In spite of the fkt di it Penh illo\^^ ^ <leterniinUion to hold a 
tea party pk \^ul no one k ist c;t ill Mat m\ kd guests, it took 
place, Mis Vdingrrcn li mg the ojdy prison l ) deeline he mvi 
tation It w^as ctinsideieJ unlikclv that Di.1m Otteiy would 
come, since she Mnted lievellm rarclv, but die did come, fier- 
suided. It was believed b> Phmcis, who, for all his disUkf of 
Penhallow, wa^ extrem'^H ineiiiisitne, and rarely refused an 
invitation to Msn h in RoMmund obMously came because 
riiflcrd Ind Iieggcd her to; and the )ounger Penhallows held 
that tlie \ icar came because Ssbilh’s scones and cakes were 
very much richer than any baked under Mis Venngreen’s 
auspices 
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Penhallow did honour to the occasion by making jimmy and 
Martha dress him, a circumstance which relieved one at least 
of his wife s anxieties. The apprehension that he would appear 
at the party in his aged dressing-gown had induced her seriously 
to consider the advisability of retiring to bed with an unnamed 
illness. 

Tea was served m the Long drawingroom, and the first 
guests to arrive weie Clifford and Rosamund, Rosamund look- 
ing cool and remote m one of her excellent tailor-made flannel 
suits, and Clifford o\erllowing with gciii.ilitv, and professing the 
greatest satisfaction on beholding his uncle in such robust 
^ealth. 

Penhallow, who had been wheeled into the drawing-room, 
and placed neat the fire, which he had insisted on Ixuig lighted, 
quite regardless o( cnc sultnncss of the da>, saw that Rosamund 
was looking cool and stlf possessed, and mtlic’ously summoned 
hei to sit beside him, v^hfic. between the of the fire, and 
ihe laffish natiiie of Ins remarks, she \tiy soon began to look 
hot, and e\cn a little flustered. This pk 'sed Penhallow so nuicli 
that bv the t»me Conr id ushered the Ottciys into the room he 
was III a state of good humoiii wliuh was fell to be only less 
dangerous tlim hi^ moods of blind rage. He looked Delia over 
wiiii twinkling e)cs and said .ts h( took her neivous hand m his: 
“Well, well* What a ^iglit foi soic eses* Seeing you with pink 
r )ses in youi hat tikes nu back to the time when I first met you, 
Delia, hv God it does* incvn, hc'w long ago would that be^^ 
How old arc }ou, Rav^ Thirtj-nme? Then it must be about 
forty yeais ago, fh, Delia 

Miss Ottery blushed to the roots of her uniid\ gray h ur, and 
stammered something almost inaudible. She was aUvays at her 
worst and most inaiheient m PenhalIow'\ presence, and looked 
now to be so unhappy that Faith, indignant with Penhallow for 
Jibing at the poor lady’s youthful taste in dress, affectionately 
invited her to come and sit beside her on a sofa a little removed 
from his vicinity. 
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‘‘No, no> you let Delia sit next to Ray!” said Pcnhallow. 
“He’s the one she really came to see, didn’t you, Delia? Always 
have had a soft corner for him, eh?” 

“Oh, I’m sure Ray doesn’t want to be bothered with his old 
aunt*” Delia said, in a flutter of embarrassment. “Anywhere 
will do for me— not too near the fiie!” 

“iVnd how, my old friend,” enquired Phineas, sofdy rubbing 
tiis hands together, “do you find yourself these days? It is 
indeed a pleasure to find you u^ and about!” 

“I’m still preit) clever,” Peiihallow boasted, “I’ll surprise 
the lot of you yti, Lifron included. You’re not wearing so well, 
Phineas: >ou’\c dc\ eloped a piunch. You’re flabb), that’s what 
you are. Gone to seed. Loid, I remember when you were as 
thin as A rake, wuh all the giils after you* Sf>ld you a horse 
once which wasn’t up to my weight.” 

“Indeed, yesi ’ smiled Phineas. “A stiaight shouldered gray, 
always throwing out a splint. 1 rtmenjlKi him wv.!l.” 

“Plouoihs,” Slid “may now be sa^ci to be even. Of 

course, 1 Lcl th n laiiui \sv)ul<l have srh* ^ou an iinscamd 
horse.” 

Peahaikm ai ij^tcd tins tnnute wnth a gim, anil upon Clay’s 
coming into tlie room at that moment, at oiue called upon 
Cliff >rd to “run )Our tyc ovei this young cub*” Cdiflord shook 
hands with his cousin, and said tint he looked forward to 
having him in his office 

“Oh v»/elk as to that I mem, decided yet. is it?” 

(day said with an uneasy laugh. “I’m ali ud my bent isn’t in 
the least htnl ]\e always been more on the artistic side — if 
you know w h it I mean.” 

“You kniw, even Aubrey doesnt mike me feil as sick as 
Clay,” iemuked C\)nraJ to llu room u luge 

“That W'lll do, thank you!” Pauh said shji[>]v 

“Edifying close up of the Pcnhillows at home*” muttered 
Vivian. 

“But where is the rest of the family?” asked Phineas, in a 
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light tone plainly meant to cover an awkward breach* “I seem 
to descry gaps in your ranks. Aubrey and Char I suppose we 
must not hope to see, but are we not to have the pleasure o£ 
meeting Ingram, and his charming wife; and this tall fellow’s 
counterpart?” He laid an aficetionate hand on Conrad’s arm as 
he spoke, and smiled winningly round the circle. 

“Ingram’s coming up to tea, but there’s nothing charming 
about his wife,” said Penhallow, with brutal frankness. “She’s 
as rangy as old Clara here, and not so good-looking. The best 
thing I know of Myra is that she‘s bred a couple of lusty sons, 
and that with no more fuss and to-do ih.in my Rachel would 
have made.” 

This shaft impaled two victims, as it was intended to do. 
Faith flushed painfully, and Rosamund, the mother of three 
daughters, stiilencd. The entrance of Ingram and Myra was felt 
to create a welcome diversion. 

Ingram, who was rather gregarious, greeted everyone with 
loud-voiced heartiness; and as Myra was both shrill and voluble, 
Bart, who had entered the room in their wake, was able to 
pause for aii instant by ihc table which Lovedav was quietly 
spreading with one oi Clara’s crochet-edged clollis, and to ex- 
change a low word with her. She shot hun a warning glance, 
and whispered that she must sec hrm [irescntly. He said tersely: 
“Schoolroom, as srion as this mob has cleared off.” 

She saw tJrat Penhallow ’s eyes were upon them, and said 
clearly: “You’ll find thent in your rc»om. sir.” 

“What?” said Bait, unused to stub subtleties. Then he too 
saw that his father was watching <hem, and added: “Oh, I see! 
All right!” 

here he is!” Pliineas exclaimed, comii^g towards liim, 
with his white hand outsti etched. “My dear fellow, what a 
giant you have become, to be sure!” 

“It would, I suppose, be tactless to remind Uncle Phineas 
that the twins attained their present stature six years ago,” 
remarked Eugene softly to his Aunt Clara. 
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“For goodness’ sake, don’t you go makin’ bad worse!” she 
replied. “You’d better let me pour out. Faith. You’ll only go 
askin’ everyone whether they take milk or cieam, and upsettin* 
the conversation, if you do it. There’s no need to wait for the 
Vicar. I daie say he won’t come.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Faith to Deha, with a slight laugh, “that 
I’m one of those hopelessly unpractical people who never can 
remember who takes cream, and w^ho doesn’t.” 

“I’m not at all surprised, not at . 11!” D^dia assured her. “Such 
a big family as you have to pour out for'f Fm suie I should 
always forget, for I have a head hke a sieve So unlike dear 
Rachel! Now, Rachel never forgot anythin’^. I oiicn used to 
say that she ought to have been a man. Not that 1 meant to 

speak oi — Biu I’m sure >ou don't miiid Always so 

sensible!” 

“Talking ot Ri^hcP” sud Dnhallow, suddenly propelling 
his chair towauls them “Whit a woman ^ What a grand lass 
she W'as* B\ Gov!, sh d dim the lot of us die a) she wanted 
to go, whether Vv u mud to or mif, eh, Delia 
“She was ilwiys s . <>()ud so 1 ind*’ 1> L i si iinmcrcd “Such 
1 stiong Jiaiatier- there wjs no one like h i 
“No, noi iherc ( ver will Ik No oft iicc *o \ou, my dear” 
he added, tiinung to hi', second wife. 

Delia b(gin nervously tr lidier with the .hsp of her hand 

bag. “I’m sure dear Faith Not ih U .*n)one could take 

Rachel’s phee, but it tikes all sorts to make a woild, doe^n i 
it? Oh, Grnrad, thank )ou, is tins mv tea- So wonderful of 
Clara to rcm^mbci ]Lut lunv I like it’” 

At ihF moment, Ingram suddcnl) became aware of his hall- 
brother’s presence. He hioke off m the middle of what he was 
saying to Pliincas to exclaim “(lood lord, th^ kid’s back! 
Hallo, how are you^” 

“I’m all light,” Clay answ^cred. 

Ingram looked him over critically, remarking w^^nh the 
paralysing candour of his family that it was time he started to 
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furnish a bit. He grasped Clay’s arm above the elbow, feeling 
his muscle, and expressed himself as profoundly dissatisfied. 
“Why, my young rascal, Rudolph, could give you a stone!” he 
said “Certjc’s got more muscle than you! Hi, Ray! you’ll have 
to do something about the Lid^ He’s growing up a positive 
weed • ” 

The fad that Ingram’s cider son was only two scais junior 
to him always hid the Lffcct of making CUy fed thit Ingrain 
was even farther removed from him in ag(‘ thin Raymond He 
stood moie in awe him, hated his loud, dieerful voice, and 
lost no time in esi aping from his clutch. Phineas engaged 
Ingram’s aitoition once more by enquiring aftei the health and 
progitss of Ru(l('lph and Bertr im, and Ingiam w is snll dt scant- 
mg upon tlin (Ikih whe i R^iibtn I inaei u hen I the Vicar 
into th<- roi m 

The ReserenJ John Venugreen, a stout ikrc v ith a wide, 
bland smik, and a gift for ovei looking th^ obvious which 
amounted to genius e mie in exudmg goorl will. Finding one 
member of the Ik usd jid, Ingram, b'^ring tin ciicle by the hre 
sviih an auoiint of his sons’ cxplous, another, Ptnlnllow' him 
self, reducing hi^ vvik and sister-in law to a condition of acute 
discomfort, a third, 1 ugene, appnently sulleiing horn acute 
spiritual nuisc i; and i fourdi, ( hv, ti>ing to m ikc himself as 
ineonspicuoLis is possible at liis Aunt Claii’s dlniw, he was 
prompted to cxchmi ‘ \h, this is i pleasun indeed! And may 
I be allovcd to join this mpps tannh partv^^ Ptnhillow, my 
dear Idlow’ Mrs. Penhallow* Mrs Histmgs^ Mrs, Ingram, 
my indef itig ible hdp^r* I moi iortimitf than I knew* Mrs. 
Fugene, too, as height md Idooiniiig is ever^ Wdl, \vcr, well*” 

“V/heic’s }our wik'” demmded Penlnllmv, wheeling his 
chair round, uid shaking hands 

“Alas*” The ViLar’s smile w^idcned, ai d he made a deprecat- 
ing gestme “She sent me to be the bearer ;f her excuses. This 
east wind has awakcn».d her old c'^f ny, I fear, and she would 
not venture out ” 
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"There!’" said Pcnhallow, with an air of chagrin- “And I 
particularly arranged for poor little Jimmy to be kept out of 
the way!” 

The Vicar managed, by suddenly affecting to perceive Rosa- 
mund for the first lime, to remnn deaf to this outrageous 
speech. He said “If u is not Mrs Clifford! Hoav do you do^ 
And your dcir little girls? Your nosegay of bright blossoms!'’ 

“Now, don’t talk nonsense’” said Penhallovv “There’s 
nothing wrong with the kids, bu one of ’cm’s got teeth that 
stick out. You ought to do something about it, Rosamund, 
You don’t want her growing up rabbit faced” 

“That’s right,” agieed Chri. ‘She ough» to hive a ))]aie 
made ioi hei, poor little soliP I remember wt had to ha\e one 
made fur Char, and look at her now^ ’ 

Ingram at otuc lennnded of ah the inipiopcr uses to 
which Chuinun had [lut her phre, and Rosimund, ignoring 
the whole family, made room lor die VieJi to sit down on the 
sofa beside hti, and engaged him in a latiicr conventional con 
versaiion ilxnit gudcning C lulord wini over to the lei tabic, 
and alter exchanging a tew wowh vvith lus mother, smiled in 
a fntndlv waj at C la) and isktd him wh( n he ihou d'lt of stall- 
ing woik w Jih him 

“I told )ou, nothing is settled, ^et,” C la) readied dc-sfieratelv 
“I miy as well tell you ihit I w iS ne\er tonsulied about this, 
md It’s absoliUvly the ‘ is‘ thing in the world I wint to do! I 
don’t miin that I’m ni*t Vfr\ grateful to you, and all th.at, for 
being Willing to lake me, but I shouldn’t be the least use to 
you, and I do w ish to tn>d you’d vav somethnn^ lo Fnher^” 

“Well, well, )Oti iK\ii know xvhit vou can do till you try'f ’ 
said Chllord bracintd\ Feeling himself to be standing on the 
bunk of deep waters, lit sought to e^eipc b\ huliiig Raymond, 
who wis coming towards the tible with Delia’s tup and-saucer. 
‘ Hallo, Rav, old bov* Donkey’s years since I laid eses on you* 
How’s the young stock?” 

Raymond set the cup-and-saucer down before Clara, saving 
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briefly: “Aunt Delia/* and turned to his cousin. “IVc got one 
hit, and several promising colts.” 

“Yes, Ingram told me about your Demon colt. Fd like to 
have a look at him. Got anything likely to suit me.^” 

“I might have. C^Oine up to (he stables presently, and you 
can cast your eye over what Fve got.” 

“I£ he weieii’i a bit short of bone, that hvcr»chestniit would 
do nicely for ClilT, Ra\,” remarked Clara, rcplernshinq: Delia’s 
cup. 

“ClifI likes a lor m fioiit of hmi/' put ni Bart. ^‘Tcll you what, 
Cliff, ril sell you my Thiinderbolr*” 

“Wh>, what's wiong with hmi^" retorted Clifford 
“I don’t like a sorif 1,” ^ajtl Clata, AMih a derisive shake of her 
head. 

‘'A good horse/’ saul i> tri sent 'ntiuusK, c ui’t be a bad coloui. 
There’s nothing wrong with him.” 

“Latring his benijr u k ist three mehts if ‘0 long lx hind the 
saddle,” interpolated Ra>mond diyly. 

Realizing that Clifford was now embarked fairly upon a dis- 
cussion of hoiscOesh which w^juld in all probability last for 
the rest of his stay. Cla\ relieved hr fcclmgs hy sasing, “O 
t^jod!” under lus bicath, and sighmg audibly. 

As might ha\c been expected, the comco^arion giadually 
extended to urarly cseiyone the in the ro(;m; ami after arguing 
loudly over the mails and ckments of quite half the horses at 
present in the stables or \)iit to grass, the Pcnhalluws surged 
out, under Penhallow’s directions, to conduct tlie gutsts to the 
stud farm. As this lay at a consider ble distance from the house, 
the scivjces of all the available cars we»e rcquritionc 1, Pen 
hallow himself bcins hoisted into the dilapid itcd limousine, 
winch Bart had had to fetch from the garage to accommodate 
him, the Vicar, iMith, (ffara, and Phincas. DJm after flutter- 
ing about m an aimless fashion for a fc\ minutes, got into 
Rnvmond’s two seater, reminding th it he had promised 
to show her his dear little colts. Tlie only people to abstain fiom 
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the expedition were Eugene and Vivian. The rest of the party 
drove off towards the uplands, taking in the hunting-stables 
on the way, and having most of the horses there paraded before 
them. Faith, who had developed a nagging headache, leaned 
back in the corner of the car with closed eyes, trying to shut 
her ears to the sound of insistent voices tossing scraps of hunt- 
ing jargon to and fro; and Clay, standing in the yard amongst, 
yet apart from, his brothers, watched a succession of horses 
pass him, and, with a sick feeling in the pit of his stomach, 
imagined the most restive apportioned to him. Raymond said, 
as Weens led out a bay whose chosen mode of progression was 
a sort of restless dance: “He might suit you. Clay.'" 

“Quite a good frontispiece,” Clay said judicially, thinking 
that the brute had a vicious eye. He could imagine how he 
would hump his hack under a cold saddle; and could almost 
hear, in advance, his half-brothers’ adjurations to himself to 
keep him walking, for God’s sake to keep his heels away from 
his sides! He knenv he would soon part company with a horse 
like that, but he dared not say it. 

Bart piit him of his agony. “Too nappy for Chy,' Bart 
said. “What about that half-bred mare Con picked up at 
Tavistock?” 

“Oh, she’s a terrible brute !” Conrad said. “I’m frightened 
to death of her. Clay could never hold her, except on a twisted 
snaffle.” 

Clay thought resentfully that if ever he should say that he 
was frightened, which he had never possessed the moral 
courage to do, they would all mock at him unkindly. But his 
brothers often swore to their terror of some horse, or some 
jump, and nc)t even Penhallotv did more than laugh at such 
confessions. 

“Now, why shouldn’t Clay have my Ajax?” Clara .said. “F'm 
sure he’s a comfortable, safe ride.” 

“Oh, Clara darling, you old coper!” Bart crowed. “He rides 
green, and well you know it! I’ll mount young Clay. I’ve got a 
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nice little horse: no, really, a nice little horse, that’ll suit him 
down to the ground!” 

A fantastic thought crossed Clay's mind. He tried to picture 
the scene there would be if he were to say all th it was m his 
head: that he hated horses, hated hunting, never took any but 
the easiest fence without expecting to be thrown, could not sec 
a bullfinch without imagining himself lying beyond it with a 
broken neck. He knew that he would never have the moral 
courage to say any ot these things, and indeed feh quite siek as 
his lancy played With the idta ot wh»t would h ippen if lie did 

Of the rest of the pa^-t), Pluncas s*ood beside Ingiam, passing 
^uite shrewd judgments on the various animals shown him; 
Cliflord pointed out the fxccll uce of the new stables to his 
politelv uriintcrested wiie, the Vicir <njod nc.ti the limousine, 
exchingmg hunting lerninise^n.c s with Penh»llow; and Delia, 
holding her unsuitable hat on with one band, and clutching her 
feather boa with the other remained it Ra)mond\ elbow ex- 
el timing eontinuallv, isking loohsh questions, and receiving 
rather curt uphes to rliem OrrasioiialK Pcnhallow shouted 
ciituism, or dcnnncled enliabicnment of sillier Raymond oi 
Ingi im lucre wfre few bet cr jiidces of a h irst, but he was 
11 a [Ki verse mood by this time, ind stit^rn iii/c d a favourite 
mare belonging to Raymond as short of a iib, tokl Ingram that 
a bn)wn gclchng of his breeding w is tied in below the knee: 
and bestowed hipha/iid imongst the lest ot the he is-'s shown 
him such belittling terms as fiat sided, goose lunqjcd, sickk- 
hoeked, peacockv, and roich backed His sons exchanged 
Significant glances Ingrim tiled ti irgue with him, but Ray 
mond contemptuously ignored his s riduFS 

When the stables hid been exhausted, the company got into 
the \anous cars again, and dio\e up the rough tiaek to the stud- 
farm. The paddock in which the Demon coll ha<! been placed 
abutted on this tra^k, and lhe\ all stopj d to obseivc this 
promising youngster. Penhillow’s f n eyes picked him out 
unerringly, and as he merely grunted, offer ing no immediate 
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disparagement, it was considered that he privately considered 
that his eldest son had bred a winner. Everyone except Faith 
had some remark to make, or praise to bestow. Miss Ottery said 
the darling thing had such a pretty head. No one replied to this 
until the Vicar said, Indeed, indeed, if he had to choose a hoise 
on one point alone it would be on the head. Clay then stupe- 
fied everyone by suggesting that the colt was surely a bit 
straight-shouldered, a criticism which provoked a storm of con- 
demnation and mockery only exceeded in violence by that 
which followed the discovery tliat he had been looking at the 
wrong cok. Lven the Vicar gave an indulgent laugh, and said 
Tut, tut, It was not like a Pcnhallow to make such a nit stake. 
Red to the eirs, Clay played first with the idea of murdering 
all his hall brothers, and then with that committing suicide ; 
while Penhillow made the Vicar sheei off from his side in a 
hurry by once more stating his doul ts of Clay's parentage. 

By tlie lime the siud farm hid benn ipspccl "d, and Ptnhallow 
had offended the sensibilities of Ins wile by indulging in a vei\ 
obstetric <.onversatn)n with Mawgin, the giooin. on the marcs 
at pies MU in use, most of the guests disuncicd that it wms time 
to be g'^mg home. Tliev all diove ba^'k to thi house, and while 
the Vicar announced his mientjcn of walking, and Pcnhallow 
Ciinimmckd Clifford to attend him to his room, where he pro- 
posed mstindy to go to bed, the undci -gardener wis summoned 
to diivc the Otter)s b ick to Rodrnin m the ]im lu^'ine Fiith 
went Uf)Si iirs to buthe her throbhmg brow with ( m dc-(^olognc; 
Bari slid iw av fo nic^t Loveday in the schoolroom; and Ingram, 
after telhng Raymond rh'^t m his opinion the old man was 
breaking up. took Mvra back to the Duwer House 

Pcnhallow, as might have been cxjiected, was considerably 
exhausted by Ins exertions, and consequently m a very bael 
tem[>er. Nothing, how'cver would make lum po^itpone his dis- 
cussion with Clifford on Clay’s future. As soon as he had been 
undressed and got into bed, and revived with whisky-and-soda, 
he sent Jimmy to summon Clay to his presence, and then and 
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there made such ruthless and sweeping plans for his immediate 
study of the law, that that unfortunate youth felt that he was 
being borne along on a flood tide it was useless to battle with. 
After that, Penhallovv dismissed both him and Clifford, and 
might have enjoyed a much-needed period of repose had he not 
suddenly bethought himself of Bart’s possible entanglement, 
and decided to have it out with die young fool then and there. 
Once moie his bell pealed violently in the kitchen, and Jimmy 
was dispatched on this new errand. Since Bart was shut up 
with Loveday in the disused schf>oIruom, he had to report 
failure to find him. In his picsent mood, any opposition made 
Penhallow the more determined to get his way, and nothing 
would now do for him bur to set the entire stafT searching for 
Bart, regardless oi what othei and more impoirant duties any 
of them might have to perform. By the time that ReuUtri, 
Sybilla, Martha, Jimmy, four housemaids, the kitchcnmaid, and 
a woman who came in from the village to help with the rough 
work, had all been sent to diflerenl paits of the house anti 
stables, and had most of them shouted “Mr. Bait!” in varying 
keys until they were hoarse, and such members of the family 
as were resting befoic diUiicr driven to the verge of desperation, 
Bart had emerged from the schoc^lroom, choosing a moment 
when the coast was temporarily ckai, and had gone down the 
backstairs to his hither's roc-m. As he omitted to inform those 
searching for him that he was now found, the hunt continued 
long after he had entercu Pcnhallov/s nx>nr), and dinner was 
set back three-quarters of an hour in consequeruc. 

Bait knew whv he was being s loutcd tor, and went to his 
father with the intention of obeyiiig Luveda^’s directions. I3ut 
Penhallow, enraged by having been kept waiting, greeted him 
with an accusing stab of his finger, and the mnounccinent that 
he knew very well where he had been, and that that was in a 
hiding-place with that bitch of a girl. 

Bart was not prepared to alli>w ^ Penhallow to refer to 
Loveday in such terms, and his colour deejicned at once, and 
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liis obstinate chin began to jut dangerously. “Who the devil 
are you talking about?*' he demanded. 

“To hell with your insolence, you young cub!*’ thundered 
Penhallow. “I’m talking about Loveday Trewithian, and w^cll 
you know it! I say you’ve just come fiom her!” 

“What of it?” I3art shot at him. “Supposing I have?^ So 
w'hat?” 

Penhallow looked him over sardonically, and replied in a 
quieter tone: “That depends on what you’ve been hatching, the 
pair of you. Thert's a <lamntd queer story running aiound the 
house that yon’ve oifcicd the girl marriage.” 

Bart turned away, and kicled a smouldering log m the hearth 
so that It biokc, and the flames leaped up the chiranc/. “Yes. 1 
know all about tint,” he said, “fminiy the Bastaid, I should 
have thought yoiiM have known bcttci than to listen to v\^hat 
that luile skunk tells you,” 

“Maybe 1 do,” Penhallow said. “\nw, look hcie, my boy! 1 
don’t blame you hu giving tha» gu) a tumble: I’d do the same 
myself in your shof<>. Bin don’t lef’s liive any nonsense about 
marrying lui^ Sleds a handsonu* bit ot goods, she moves well, 
and she doesn’t .'■peal so b.«Jl), hut don’t you be misled mto 
iliinking she’s ytuu Srie’s my Imtlr’s niece, and if half 

Sybilla told me was true, hci mother was as common as a 
barbel's chiir bcfoie she got I’rewiihian to make an honest 
woman oi her, Ihcic’s damned bad blood tlicre. Barf, make 
no mistake about rhat^” 

“At that rate there must lx some damned bad blootl in me 
too^” retorted Barr. 

Penhallow grmiud. “Now. don’t you give me any of youi 
impudence! Tlicic may be wild blood m you, but there’s 
notliing in your hi celling to give you the kind of genteel 
lesjicctabihty that can’t let you look at a preuv giil without 
making you tliink of marri.ige. If she’s tiying to blackmail 
you, make a clean breast of the whole aflair, and no nonsense 
about it, and I'll soon settle with lier.” 
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“She’s not,” said Bart shortly, keeping a tight hold on his 
temper. He added: “She’s not that kind of a girl. What’s 
more, Tve done nothing to be blackmailed about.” 

Penhallow’s eyes unrrowed. “You haven’t, eh? That’s what 
you say!” 

“It’s true.” 

Penhallow brought his fist down upon the tabic beside him 
with such force that the glass and the decanter standing on it 
rang. “Then if it's true, sshat the devil are you playing at?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t you stand thcic lying to me!” roared Penhallow. “Do 
vou think I was l)orn yesterday.^” 

“All right, 1 won’t!” saui But, ’‘vhetling to lace him. “I arn 
going to marry her. and be darnneil to you!” 

Penhallow IcMjked for a moment as tlioiigh he would heave 
himself out of bed, hut after glaring at Bart in hard-breathing 
silence, h.e relaxed against his pillows agiin, and drank what 
remained of the svhisky m his glass, lie set the glass down 
then, and said slowly: “Going to maaiy hei, au you? We’ll 
see!” 

“You can't sic'p me,” 

This seemed to amuse Penhallow^ for he smiled, “There’s a 
lot of things I can do, niy lad, which you don't know yet. Now, 
don’t lei’s have any more of this lomhiolcry! You can’r marry 
rny butler’s niece, and if you don’t know it \ou ought to! I see 
what’s happened: the girl o been placing vou on die end of her 
line, and she’s made you think yoiril only get her by putting a 
ring on her finger. Don’t you bci eve it! There's no need to 
tie yourself up foi the sake of a little lovcun iking. If she’s so 
high in her notions, there are plenty of other fisli in the sea. 
Come to that, I’d as soon you left her alone Pctiben won’t like 
it if you mess about wdth her, and I don’t want to upset the old 
fellow. Damn it, we were boys together!" 

“I’m going to marry her,” Bart 

The obstinacy in his face, and the dogged note in his voice 
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infuriated Penhallow, and made him lose his temper again. He 
begin to curse his son, and the whole room seemed to shudder 
with the repercussions of his fury, A torrent of invective, 
mingled with bitter peering, poured from him; he shouted 
threus; broke into fieiLt, mocking laughter at Bin’s green 
ness and very soon goided Bart into losing control of himselt, 
and giving him back threat for threat 
Suddenly Penhallow stopped He was panting, and his face 
was dangerously suffused with colour Bart, staring at him 
with hot, mgr) eyes uid his underhp out thrust pugmciousls, 
wondered if he wis going to go off in a fit Rut the colour 
gradually receded from his cheeks, and his brcithmg grew more 
eas). He was no fool, and he knew that to rad at Birt was no 
way of beiidiu^ liirn to his will Ihe bo) was too like himself, 
and one half of his mind delighted in the mulishness which 
exacerbated the o^her half of it ‘ Ihcte, tl it s enough^” he said 
a little thickl) doling i!t\iR C oinc hert^ 

*‘What for?” Pirl asked sulk dy 

‘ Because I tell you led Pcnhdlow sud 'ip^ar (linrg up i”^un 
mi mennrdv 

Bart hcsintid tor ui insram, mil then with a shrug of his 
shoulders wdktd if to iht bed Pei^tllow put rui i hind, 
and grisptd his irrii, puHing him down to sit on the edge of 
the bed He triisf^^rn^d his itrasp to Barr’s knee, and gripped it 
throu h the whipsord brecLhes Birt looked d( icnsivdy it him 
Well he Slid 

‘Dinin It, )OLi’re die best of the bunch’” P>^iihdlosv said 
‘You ve aoi ru sense, iiid sou it in im[niJL it ViMing dog hut 
»htrt s more of irn. m you thm jII any of )c ur brotheis Now, 
Bart lack thert’s no point in quurvlling with mt > Ptn not 
going to list much 1 inger, by what 1 ifton tells me” 

Birds similiLity wis moved by ^his He sa d in a slightly 
mollified lone ‘‘I don’t want to quarrel with you, Guv’nor 
Only I’m not going to be dictned to abemr this I’m not i kid 
1 know w bar’ll suit me, and that’s Loveday” 
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“If I hand Trellick over to you,” Pcnhallow said dryly. 
“What if I don^t?” 

“Fll manage somehow.” 

“Talk sense! Who do you suppose js going to employ you^ 
You don’t run well m harness, Bart. You’re too headstrong.” 

“I’ll start a training stables of my own ” 

‘Whcit’s the mont\ coming froni^ You'll £>-et none from 
me. 

“I don’t know, but vou medn’t think )ou can foice me to 
give Loveday up bv cutting C)d supphts. I'm young, and stiong, 
and I know enough alniut farming to get a job any day of the 
week.” 

“And v\bal does Miss Lovctlay s..v to .dl tins'’' enquired Pen 
hallow, the LOincis of his mouth beginning to hit 

He knew from Ban s silenu' that he hid sa l\i^ finger on toe 
weak link in his armour, ind was satisfied. He tightened his 
grip on Birt’s knee “('otne on, niv kuB Let’s have jt fiom the 
shoulder^ What are you g hu ^ t^o do'^ W ilL our on me^ I 
can’t stop you’” 

“Hell, wh) <an'r )(ni hand over Tjckuk. and let me plcisc 
myself?” Bait exploded. ‘Tm not )our luir. It dtjcsn’i matter 
a inker’s curst w'hai 1 do’ All that tush abe'Ut biith and breed- 
ing! It’s out of date — dead as mutton’’ 

“Well, I’m out of dati,” said Pcnhallow '‘Due say 111 he 
dcid as mutton loo befoie \er\ long Wait fi!’ I’m gone behre 
you take thit girl tC) churcid” 

Bait said awkw^ardly: “Yoa’ic 11 right-, Cjuv'nor. Sec us il! 
out.” 

“Oh, no, 1 shan’t! I’m dou'*, my uoy. Dripl me myseU into 
my grave. Til be bound that^ old woman, Litton, lias told you 
so! Damned foo”” 

Bart looked at him with a little umcnri m bis free, “lou’rc 
good for years yet. Why don’t you case up on the whiskv a 
hit?” 

“God damn it, do you suppose I want to add a few miserable 
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years to my life?” Pcnhallov^ demanded. “Lying here, a useless 
hulk, gasping like a landed trout every time I so much as heave 
myself over in bed! I, who could throw any man to my inches, 
and better! No, by God! The sooner Fm laid underground the 
better Fll be pleased!*' He released Bart’s knee, giving it a little 
push, as though to drive him away. “Go and be damned to 
you! Marry the girl! Fve taken some knocks in my time, and 
I can take this last one.” 

“1 say, Father, don’t!” Bart L'^ggcd uncomfortably. “I don’t 
want to clear out, honestly I don’t! But I don’t see why you 
should be so cut up about it. Fm not going to be a rudely 
literary bloke, like Eugene or Aubrey: 1 m a farmer, and 1 want 
a wife who’ll be some use to me, not a blamed little fool like 
Vivian, or a cold poultice like Rosamund!” 

Penhallow bit back an appreciative chuckle at this, and said: 
“Fm loo old to change my way of thinking. It’ll be a bitter day 
to me when you tic yourself up to a wench out of my kitchen. 
Fm fond of you, Bart. I shall miss you like hell if you leave 
Trevcllin. Wait till Fm gone, hoy! When Fm in my grave I 
shan’t care what kind of a fool you make of yourself. You’ll get 
Trcllick: Fve left it to you in rny \vill.” 

Bart grinned at him. “Any strings tied to it, Guv’nor?” 

Penhallow shook his head. “No. It’s not entailed. I bought 
it with you in my eye, 1 want you to have it.” 

“J know it’s unentailed. That wasn’t what I meant.” 

“I know what you meant. No strings.” 

Bart Hushed. “Jolly guod of you, Guv’nor!” he said grufUy. 
“Purs me in a Jiltby position, though. I’m not going to give 
LovecLiy up.” 

“Fve told you, I don’t care a damn what you do when Fm 
gone. All Fm asking is that you have a bit of patience, Bart.” 

A vague, balEformcd suspicion crossed Bart’s mind. He said: 
“I shan’t change, you know.” 

Penhallow’s full lips curled a little. “No harm done, then. 
If you do change, 1 shall be glad; if you don’t, it won’t have 
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done either of )ou any harm to wait a while. YouVc young yet’* 
Bart got up. “I’ll think about it,'’ he said reluctantly. 

“That’s right- you think about it,” said his father, with the 
utmost coidiality. 


CHAPTFR XI 

WiiFN Bart had left the room, Peiilullow settled himself, with 
a chuckle, more comfort il ly amongst his pdlows He thought 
he had Bait’s measure, ind w 's fiirly roniideiit that he had 
averted the disaster of his m linage It ‘tnused him to reflect 
how easy it was to disaim this hot of his sons 

Bart had a tenikr h^ut, P'oluliovv did no^ think thit Losedav 
would find It i sample mm r to mdiae linn tc d iktn whit 
be had been kd to bcliLve wen Ins tnhers list wtt.ks on earth 

She made no such a it nipt When B it i im cut of Pen 
hallow’s rcHJiri she wis iw unn ^ him by the door >nto Clara’s 
garden She suv it oocc thit he w is looking troubled, and 
directed an enquiring idmci up at him lit took lur by tlie 
wrist, and briefly si J riiit he mtst t.dk o hti She went wnh 
lull into the gaidcn, without dcniui, though she saoiild hive 
Ixen in her mistress’s room h) that tiriu, ind lit liini lead her 
thnaigh it to the gite ii flic f rumbling guv w til whiLh kd to 
the oiehud Heic ih ) sal demn m ilitir favoiiriie pli e out of 
sight of an\ win If w; and l>ait, with his irm iboui lui waist, 
told her what had passed between nim and his fitlni. 

Shf was ejuick to sec, and in a i \ sute to appreciate, Pen 
hdlow'^’s cleverness She (hoiigi rliat ms ipj i d to Bait’s affie 
non was pure artifice, bur she did not sa\ so, beeiuse she saw 
that Barr really did think that his fithci was neuing the close 
of his life, and was inclined to he distress^ f’ ah)ut For her 
self, she believed thit Penh allow expected i live for mmv 
more years; and she felt cert'^m that i that he was in posses 
Sion of their secret he would never make Bart independent of 



him by handing Trellick over to him. She ventured to suggest 
this to Bart. He wrinkled his brow, considering it, and finally 
replied: “Well, if he doesn’t die, and won’t give me Trellick, we 
shall just have to cut loose. I’m not afraid if you’re not. I shall 
get Trellick in the end. He meant that all right. You know, 
Loveday, he’s an old devil sure enough, but it s quite true that 
IVe always been more or less his favouiite. He’s been rather 
decent to me, one way and another, and it does seem a bit low- 
down not to agree to wait a bu before I marry. He knows I 
won’t give you up. And naturally I don’t mean to hang about 
for ever.” His arm tightened round her; he turned her face up 
io his, and kissed her, and fondled her cheek. “All the same, 
my girl, if you’re willing to take a risk with me I’m ready to 
burn my boars, and mairy you tomorrow — today, li I could!” 

She said: “No.” She was thinking, slowly, but acutely, realiz- 
ing more completely the hold Penhaliow had established over 
them both. She discounted his assurance to Bart that no matter 
whom he married he should have Trclbck in the end. He had 
known how lo disarm his son, and would not, she thought, 
ibide by ius woid an instant longer than it siiilcd him to do. 
She was filled wiih resentment, but she concealerl it. She tilled 
her head, wluch rested on Bail’s shoulder, so that she could 
Wviteli his face, and asked timidly: “Am I to be turned ofl’^” 

“No! Good lord, no!” 

She twined her fiiv:;crs m his, “Did lie say so, Bart-love?” 

“No, he didn't say so, but he kmiws damne<l well I’d walk 
out of the house tonight, if he scut you away!” 

She was silent, turning it over in her mhid. After a few 
moments she made him tell it all to her again, how his father 
had fiist stoimed at him, and then sottened towards him; how 
he had said that he did not caie what Bait did once he was 
dead. At tins point she interiupted, to sa) : “That’s queer, 
seeming to me.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact I think the old man’s breaking up,” 
Bart said. 
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She was again silent. She was beginning to perceive the pur- 
pose behind Penhallow’s apparent unreason. Pondering it, she 
did not doubt that she was to be kept on at Trcvellm, for that 
would suit PenhallowN plan admirably. He knew Bart: he was 
banking on one of two things happening, either fatal to her 
hopes of becoming Bart s wife. She guessed, without prcasely 
tonnulating the thought, that Penhallow expected his son’s 
impatience to gti the better of him. hur that leason, then, he 
would keep her ho\ering in Bart’s sight. She had been brought 
up too close to the soil to be trammelled with sentiment ility, 
and her experience taught her to know that if she allowed Bart 
'o enjoy r body outside the bond of wedltjck it was unlikely 
that he would afterwards think it i e^.essu\ to marry her. If, on 
the other hand, she denied him, ht v\ouI(i sooi or late look else- 
where for a woman, for he was a licaltliy and a lusty young 
man, with a p ission Jte, and (trtainly not \^iy piofound nature. 
She did not sup[)ose lor a moment thii lu woula be alwivs 
faithful to her wlicn they wtit married, hut slit wms quite suie 
that she emdJ h mdle him, that whit<.\ei favours he might 
bestow elsewhere he v c uld in to lus wife, just as his f uher 
had retuincj to Richcl Pcnhallow But (hut he w^iuld ucoid as 
much fidelity as that to a womm who was lus nc (her in name 
nor in deed was he\oud ihc bounds of her expecuuion 

Hitied of Penli Uow^ surgcv^ up in hci, fur die no\/ perceived 
that he wms hglum^ with dnbtjli a) cunning She was 
teni[>ud to urge But to r».ii oif with h^r, and so to b sure of 
him, but even m her am’-ei slu did not quite Use Sight of 
prudence, and when Bart, f^tlmg I uenible m his arms, asked 
her what was the matru, she said- Nothing” 

Holding her in his iim^ made Birt feel that hi eould 
wait to possess 1 er He siul Dimn die Guv’* oj! Let’s tike 
a chance, rny little love*” 

She shook her head. She wanted liim, an * loved him wnth a 
depth of feeling perhaps exceeding i for ivu, bur she did not 
believe that he would sucfccd in miking a living if his father’s 
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support were to be withdrawn. Poverty was too real to her to 
be regarded lightly; she dreaded it, and, even more, the effect 
she dimly felt that it would have on one of Bart’s temperament 
and upbringing. ‘We must wait,” she said. “A Irttle while 
longer. Something may happen.” 

“Seems pretty steep to be looking forward to the poor old 
Guv’nor’s death,” he said, grimacing “Thu’s about what it 
amounts to.” 

She did not answer. She had no “ompassion to waste on Pen- 
hallow, and would count his death a blessing 

“At the same tim^,” continued Birt, ‘I don’t sec why he 
shouldn't come round to the idea. He really doesn’t know any 
thing about you, my bird ” 

She was sure iliar Pcnhallow would lemain obdurate, but she 
did not say so She wanted time to think the maiter ovei, and 
so agreed with But 

In this stale of indcdsion the nialter was allowed to lest, the 
only pel son to he suisfied being Pcnhilluw, who was so satis 
fied that his incKul w is unusuilly mellow^ for severd da^s 

Bart told the whole to liis twrn, and while Conrid igretd di 
someone ought to bieak Iimm\’s neck, he wns 'intagomstic 
to the idea of Bait’s mariving I ovcdiy thu a breath was cieated 
between them, a c!»v.umstuKe which conhrmed the suspicion^ 
of the rest ot the 1 mnl) of what Bin’s intentions were. Pen- 
hallow ment t»ned the affiir to no one except Faith He told 
her about it in a lit of temper, and for the purpose of hying 
the blame of it on her shouldeis It wa^ just like her, he said, 
to raise l.ovcda) out of her jaoper sphere, to throw her in 
Bart’s w ly, and to ciucairagc her to Jesclop ideas above her 
station Frth w is it first incredulous, but when she heard that 
the story did not rest upon Lu^uic’s unsuppoited testimony, hut 
had in fact been admitted by Bart himself, she was so much up- 
set that she buist into tears, thereby exasperating Penhallow 
into throwing a book it her. She was not physically hurt, but 
any foim of violence was so nauseating to her that she looked 
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for a moment as if she were going to faint. Penhallow recom- 
mended her roughly to have a drink of whisky. She shuddered, 
and her lips formed the word No. 

“Well, don’t sir there staring at me like a ghost!” said Pen- 
hallow. “Why the devil will you be such a damned little fool? 
You ought to know by now that I hate snivelling women !” 

“You strucl{ me!” she said, as though the huihng of the book 
had wounded her more than his bitter tongue had done over 
and over again. It had certainly shocked her piofoundly, for he 
had ncvci raised his hand against her btfurc, and she still 
cherished the belief that only a brute sunk beyond recall in 
depravity could otfer violence to a woman, and that woman 
his wife. 

“No, 1 didn’t,” be contradicted her. “I thiew a book at you, 
and damme, vou asked for it! Dc^n’t put on those tragedy- 
cjucen airs, as i hough I’d been Imocking you about for the past 
twenty ycais! Scivc )ou right if I had knocked you about a 
bit! Wha' have you ever done but whine, aud complain, and 
pity youisclf, and treat me to enough airs and graces to give 
any honest man a belly ache ^ Oh, I'm forgetting one thing, 
aren’t You presented me with «i fine son! My God, what a 
son! A weedy young goockfor-nuthing. who mistakes a com- 
moner for a blood-horse, and has to fiil himself up with jump- 
ing-powder betore he dare so much as look at a thicc foot fence! 
If 1 weren't a soit fool, I’d wash niy brands of him. and turn 
him loose to firul his own way in the world!” 

She forgot her uwn inimics as soon as he mentioned Clay, 
and now said quickly “Then do it Nothing could be wonse 
for him than to be kept here, in itiis house where everyone 
despises him^” 

“What, and have him masquerading as a Penhallow, and 
bringing my name into contempt^” he said jecringly. “No, 
by God! He’ll stay at home, under mv eye, and he’ll do what 
a Penhallow should do, or I’ll knov* reason why! If Ray 
won’t school him, Bart shall. He hasn’t got quite Ray’s seat, 
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or hands, but he may be able to put a bit of courage into the 
boy. Head free and loins free: that’s what I taught my sons! 
and every one but that brat of yours learned it as soon as he 
could throw a leg ovei a horse!” 

“Adam!” she said desperately, “can’t you understand that 
there’s more m life than horses'^” 

“Precious little, lor one of my blood!” he said, adding 
caustically: “There’s women, of course, but he doesn’t seem to 
show much of a luin in that dire* tion either.” 

“lie’s my son as well as yours!” she said, clasping her hands 
nervously. “You d(m'r iindei stand him! Y'ou’vc never tried to 
understand liim! He’s like me: he can’t bear being bullied and 
shouted at, and that’s all you do, oi ever have donel If 1 
hadn’t persuaded ^ou to let him go to school \ou’d have broken 
his spirit years ago!” 

“Posh!'* he ictoiicd. “He hasn’t got any spirit to be broken.” 

“Yes, he has!” she ciicd vehemently. “Hut he’s a delicate, 
highly-strung boy, and your treatment of him is enough to 
drive him out ot lus min<k* You encomai’c Uk others to bully 
him, and mock at lurii! \ou Ic-ire him lo do the sort of things 
he loathes^ You don’t see vvluit s(;rt of an ctTcci yoine having 
on his nerves^” 

“So that’s I hi' modem \nuth, is it^^” lie sneered. “The best 
cure I know for his Lind of nerves is to be made to face up 
to yciur fences.” 

“Adam, I beg of \ou, let Clay aaitinue at Cambridge, and 
choose his own profession!” 

“Now, don’t let’s have all that over again’” he said. “The 
whole thing’s settled. He can have a bit of a holiday before he 
starts work with Cliff, but start work wnh him he shall, make 
no mistake about that! If there’s anything in the boy at all, 
he’ll thank me for it one day. What the devil are w^e talking 
about Clay at all for^ He’s provided for. It’s Bart, and that 
wench you took out of the kitchen, who’s on my mind just 
now.” 
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She got up jerkily, and said in an unsteady voice: ^‘You care 
nothing for Clay, Adam. Well, I care nothing for Bart, and 
his affairs, except that I consider Loveday far too good for 
him!” 

She went towards the door, but he thundered at her to stop. 
She paused, her fingers already grasping the handle, and looked 
back at him with an expression on her face half of fear, half 
of defiance. 

“Come back here, my girl!” he commanded grimly, ‘ff’ve 
got somctliing to say to you!” 

“No!” she said, in a faint vout. “I can’t hear any more. I 

cantr 

She made as if to open the door, but he said vciy distinctl>: 
“If you leave this room till I say you may, I give \ ou fair warn- 
ing, ray dear, I’ll have you brought back to me. I’ll send Jimmy 
lor you, and tell him to see that you come.” 

A sound like a whimper escaped her; she Icjoked at him with 
strained, fc<irful eyes. ”l think you’re mad!” she whispered. 

“Oh, no, I’m not* Come here!” 

She approached leluctantly, and perceptibly winced when he 
grasped her wjist. lie pulled her down on to the bed, and she 
sat stiffly theie, almost shivering un<!ci his li.md. “Now, look 
you here. Faith, my giil*” he siid. “A damned fool you’ve 
made of Loveday Trewithian, hut what’s done ean’i he undone. 
But if I find that vou’ve ly'en nicouragmi; the girl to marry 
my son Bart I’ll m ike you sorry you were evti brrii! Do you 
understand"” 

“Yes,” she said. “I don’t want h r to marry Bart. Why 
sliould I encourage her? ’ 

"llecausc you’re a sentimental little fool! Theie, that’ll do! 
You needn’t sit theie looking as though you were a rabbit, and 
I was a boa-constiictor. I haven’t been such a bad husband to 
you,” 

“I sometimes think that you have 1 \‘d my soul!” she said 
in a trembling voice. 
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He almost threw her hand from him. “Oh, for God’s sake 
get out, and stay out!” he shouted. “Killed your soul indeed! 
What trashy book did you pick that up from ? Get to hell out 
of this! Do you hear me? Get out r 

She got up from the bed with shaky haste, and left the room, 
conscious of having failed again to help Clay. When she 
reached the hall, and stood under the portrait of Rachel, she 
looked up at it, thinking tliat Pachel would not have failed in 
her place. The hard, painted cye^ mocked her. “Fool!” Rachel 
seemed to say. “Haven’t you learnt \et how to handle Pen- 
hallow?” 

She averted her gaze from the poi trait, and thought of the 
new disaster which had fallen on the house. Although she had 
said that she considered Loveday to he too good for Bart, she 
was convtnlional enough to be shoclxcd by the idea of his 
mirrynig her. It was one thing to raise the gnl to the position 
of conhdcntial maid- quite anotlicr to be ohligul to leceive her 
on equal terms, as a stepdaughter m-law. Then she realized 
that when Lo\eclay married Bait she would away from 
Trevcllin, lea\ing her old misticss without any other com- 
forter than Clay, who was too miserable himself to h ivc any 
sympathy to spare for his mother. She began ahead) to feel 
herself dt sorted, and stood thcie, in the middle of the hall, with 
slow tears welling up in her eyes, and rolling down her cheeks. 
She wiped them away, but still they continued to fall. She 
knew that the whole family would blame her for Bart’s 
cntanglemcnl; and she felt that Loveday had aeted treacher- 
ously towards her, abusing her trust, and pci haps only pretend 
mg to sympathize wnth her as a move in the deep game she 
had been playing. 

But this was a minor evil compared wnth the terrible thing 
which had happened in Pcnhallow’s room. By dint of dwelling 
upon It, adding to it all his previous cruelties (though these 
had not included physical hurt), and recalling her own dutiful 
behaviour during the twenty years of their marriage, she very 
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soon persuaded herself into believing that she was a deeply- 
wronged woman. The habit of self-deception being engrained 
m her, she had always been incapable of perceiving that there 
were faults in her own character. Starting her married life 
on a misplaced belief that a husband, unless he were a brute, 
must think his wife perfect in all respects, a being to be cease- 
lessly cherished and indulged, she had never since been able 
to readjust her ideas; and as Penhallow from the outset fell 
lamentably short of her ideal, she eaily began to ici^ard her- 
self as a martyr. She belonged to tint order of women who 
require a husband to comi)inf the attributes of a lover and a 
father. This mstinet hid Ud her to lecl a stroiu’er cUii action 
towards men many seais liei senior, and had fin dly betrayed 
her into mariymg Penhil!os\ lie had liilrd Inr; her tempera 
ment, as mueh as her Ia».k of ment il capacity, maile it impos- 
sible for her to discern her own failures. 

She heard fooisups ippioKlung, and uaii out (d ihe open 
front door into the ga»dcn Here she \\js piesently joined by 
Ch), who had been wandenng about in an aimless fashion, 
awaiting the result of her mitt view uiili his fithei One glmee 
at her laee was suirieient to inform him th it she had not suc- 
i^ccled in her mission He said “O God^'’ and ''lumped down 
upon a rustle seat, and gi/ed moodily at a hed/^ of fuchsia. 

Taith sat down beside him, and, after blowing her nose, 
and dabbing at her rcdJviit d eves, said* did my best. He 
just won’t listen.” 

He wis silent for a ninment, kneadim:; his hinds togeflier 
between hi^* knees His mouih worl d, he said after a slight 
piusc “Moihei*” 

“Yes, dcuest?” 

“1 can’t slick It” 

With a vague idea of coPbolmg him. she sml “I know, but 
perhaps you may not nimd the work as mitn as you think. 
One thing is that ChiToid’s nice, I n '^n, he’s kind, and I’m 
sure he ” 
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“It isn’t that— though that’s bad enough! It’s having to go 
on living here. I— I simply can’t!” 

“You’ll have me, darling. And it may not be for very 
long, perhaps I mean, one never knows what may turn 
up” 

He pud no attention to this. “Mother, I — I hate Father*” 
he said, as though the words were wrenched out of him. 

“Oh, dearest, you mustn’t sav that*” 

“It’s true. Wlnl’s moie, he i ates me He’ll mike my lift 
a hell on eaith He and the twins between them It isn’t so 
bad now, but )oii wait till the hunting reason starts* I know 
just what’ll hip[>en I vc lietn through it before They’ll expect 
me to mister all the most raw mouthed brutes in ilie stable, 
ind they 1! go for me day and ni^hu pulling my st\lc to bits 
telling me thu all 1 n<ed is a little lumping-powder when I 
don’t hippen to feel likt hunting You heard Riy, the other 
day* You’d dunk ii \ as a vioise ciimc to pull your hoise light 
into a fence than to embe//* x bank* 1 Imthe horses* 1 loaihr 
hunting* But v^hat do sou suppe sf would h p^x 1 if I sikI 
that I don’t appr()\( ol blood sooi s" ActiiiUy, 1 think tht) rc 
absoliiiclv wione out th t » a drtu* ’ 

“f know so well how \o i fed,” F uth sighed, with moi 
syin{jathy thin tic*. ‘I w is ahvnv?> tc^nliei! of nding” 
lie iedd\.ned and rcplu d i ithci loflilv ’It isn't that so miicli 
as th It 1 simply di''appro\" ot the whole bu mess Of course, 
the oih< rs au lU ily incapible of undcis indin^ that All they 
think about is hniitinir* If you’re unlucky enough to be boin 
a Ptnhailow scfU\e gat to be a good mui icrc ss eountiy, and 
(jod hdp you if you’ie not* and d vou refii^^e to take a 
diop fence, which nobody lil cs, lung it ill* sou’rc told you’ve 
got no he 1 r* Actuilly, I \e liwus had a sc rt of premonition 
about jumping but it isn’^ the so^^ of thing one talks about, 
and I’ve ne\cr siid irn thing abuiii it” 

“Oh, darling, whatever do you me in?” exclaimed Faith 
“Oh, nothing!” Clay said. “Merely thit I have a sort of feel- 
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ing— some people would call it an intuitioDj I expect— that that’s 
how I shall meet my end.” 

His mother responded m the most gratifying way to this dark 
pronouncement, expressing so much horror at the grim thought 
thus conjured up before her that he was soon obliged to try to 
calm her fears and even to admit that he had not so far experi- 
enced any defiii'te vision of his own littless form stretched 
beside an oxci. He mirle her promise not to mention the matter 
to his half-brothers. He sa’d that ihey ssould onl\ laugh, or put 
up jumps m one ol die pa ddoths and school him over them until 
he went mad. Having, m this artless fashion, added a consider- 
able weight of anxiety to the loan ahcicly bowing Taith’s 
shoulders dm\ n, he said that as f u as he could see he miglit just 
as well he dead for ad tlu good he was ever like Iv to do now I hat 
his career bad been bli^diud, and w dked oft lo throw pd)bles 
nuxahlv into a poml belovv the south liwn 

Matters \^cie in this unMtistactorv state when tlic two remam- 
m; mtmlxis of the lamiiv, Charmnn and Aubrey arrived at 
Trcvelhn to sjxnd a week there in honoui of Pcnhallow’s sixty- 
seeond bnrhikiy. 

They journevecl down together, and w^tre met at Liskcard by 
Jimmy the B istard, driving the knioiiMne Onl) two }ears sejur- 
ated them in age Charmun Ixing tliiirv, and Anhrev iwcnt)- 
eiglit; but aUhoiigii both lived in London thc.\ j jrcly met, and 
only discovered i ^orf of alhiiity bctwicn tJuinsdvcs when 
forced to r^niin ti the paicntal loof tb’c by tacit consent, 
they formed a delciisne dliance against tlie b nbanty of the rest 
of the family. 

In appearance, both wcie dnk, widi aquil le feature^, but 
CbannMn wms s^’orkd) built, and did her best, by cutting her 
strong, wir^ ban short and weanng the most masculine 
garments she could find, to look as inurh like a man as possible; 
whde Aubrey, a slen Icr young m.m with an r \otic taste in pull- 
overs and socks, affected a gieat ni feminine weaknesses, 
such as a horror of mice, and revolted his more robust brothers 
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by assuming a decidedly fin-de-siicle manner. He was generally 
held to be the cleverest o£ the Penhallows; had published two 
novels, both of which had enjoyed a moderate success; a 
quantity of verse conceived in so modern a medium as to baffle 
the comprehension of the greater part of the reading world; 
and was at present working in collaboration with one of his 
artistic friends on the libretto for a satirical revue. He inhabited 
a set of chambers near St. James’s Street, which were at the 
moment furnished in the Turkish style; rode a showy hack in 
the Park; contrived to hunt at least once a week with the 
Grafton; and divided his time between his artistic and his sport- 
ing friends. Occasionally, it amused him to bring both together 
at one of his evening parties, as a result of which the iiUellectuals 
went away saying that Aubrey was too adorably whimsical for 
words, and proi^iably a case of split personality, which was what 
one found so intriguing in him; and the sportsmen agreed 
amongst themselves that if Penhallow weren’t such a damned 
good man to hounds, really, one wouldn’t cpu'tc know what to 
think. 

Charmian, rendered independent of Penhallow by the timely 
demise of a godmother who had left her a sum of money 
suiTicieiu to provide her with a small income, shared a flat wflth 
a very feminine biondc, who resembled nothing so much as 
a pink fondant. The Penhallows had only once been gratified 
by a sight of this object of their masterful sister’s passionate 
solicitude, Charmian having on one occasion brought her down 
to spend the week-end at Trcvcilin. The visit had not 
been repeated. Leila Morpeth and the Penh:illows had not 
found themselves with anything in common; and the younger 
Penhallows had been so transfixed with amazement at the 
spectacle of Charmian hovering protectively over an opulent 
female of generous proportions, who had a habit of referring 
to herself as “poor little me” in accents suggestive of extreme 
childhood, that they were struck dumb, and mercifully only 
recovered full power of self-expression when the visitor had 
departed with Charmian on Monday morning. 
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The brother and sister, meeting at Paddington Station, occu- 
pied themselves for the first part of the journey in exchanging 
poisoned shafts, Charmian shooting hers with a ruthlcssncss 
worthy of her father, and Aubrey planting his darts with pre- 
cision and sweetness; bur when tlicy approached the end of 
their journey they entered uix)n a temporary truce, which 
developed into a jxjsitivc alliance as soon as they discovered that 
Jimmy had been sent to meet them. 

'‘Darling,*’ said Aubrey, in fluic-likc accents, “how it does 
bring the horror of it all back to one, to see that face! Oh, 1 
do think it is quite too low and dreadful of Father, don’t you?” 

“I shouldn’t mind it,” said C^harmian fairly, “if the lit lie beast 
weren’t obviously a wrong ’un.” 

“Wouldn’t you, sw^et? You’re so strong-minded and won- 
derful. Do you suppcisr the twrns will be dreadfully hearty? 
It was cjuitc tc»o awful the last time I was here. was always 
slipping away lo cuddle a most deplorable female in the viliagc. 
So disgusting!” 

Unlike her brother, ulio lounged gracefully iri one corner of 
the car, Charmian sat Ixdt upright, keenly scrutinizing the 
countryside, and conve*yiiig the impression that it was distaste- 
ful to her to be obliged to sit snll and idle. She said: “I never 
pay any attention to wh.U the iwms Jc>. I consider them quite 
beneath contempt. 1 doubt whether cither of them has ever 
read a book in his life.” 

“Oh, darling, arc you sure? There’s a kind of distinction 
about that. I do feci you’re wrong, somehow. Don’t you think 
they read Stonehenge On the Hoisl 

“I dare say. 1 meant i rc'il hook. I can’t tJiink how Vivian 
stands it here. I love Trcvcllin, and 1 always shall, but the 
absence of any form of culture in the house, and the paucity 
of ideas of everybody in it would drive me desperation if I 
had to live here!” 

“Darling, yon don’t mean to imply, you, that that afflictive 
woman you live with exudes culture as well as Attar of Roses?” 
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She darted a kindling lcx)k at him, and replied stiffly: **Leila 
has extremely advanced ideas, and is a most interesting woman. 
In any case, I don’t propose to discuss her.” 

“You’re always so right, preaous. Bricks without straw.” 
She Ignored this remark, and the silence remained unbroken 
for some time. At length, she said abruptly: “If Father hadn’t 
married again, I expect I should have stayed here all my life ” 
“Do you say that m a complaining spirit, or are you acknow- 
ledgmg your indebtedness to Faith he enquired. 

“I could ncvci play second fiddle to anyone,” she said “Oh, 
I wouldn’t choose to come back, now that I have experienced a 
fuller hfel” 

He looked amused, I^ut refi lined from making ^ny reply. 
She was looking out of the window, and presently remarked in 
her urgent way “All the same, this country has a hold over 
one! I shill tramp up to Rough Tor, and Brown Gilly. Oh, 
the smell of the peat’” 

‘Do you find scents iicisid<ic^” he asked hnguulK. “They 
don’t have that cllect on tae at all” 

‘ The ptal stacks on tlie Moor, and the \Mld blocks ot granite, 
and the still pools she siid, disregarding lam “The white 
bedstriw under one’s feet and the sh irp scent of the thyme' 
Oh, there is no pi ice on earth quite the same!” 

“Darling, ought you to be quite so sentiment il he asked 
solicitously *J mem, it makes one feel slightly ilhat ease 
BtMdcs, one has such a difTcrcnt conception of you 
She gave a reluctant laugh “You needn’t wori\'” 

“I do hope you are nght, but I have the grasest misgivings 
Oh, nor about you, sweetie' Eugene wrene that Father has 
developed a most oppressive desire to gather us all together 
under the parental roof, and to keep us theie” 

“Thank God Fm independent of Father'” C lurmian said. 
“Yes, darling, I am rure that is a most gratifying reflection, 
but It fails entirely to bring any rchef to me,” said Aubrey 
simiewhat acidly. “In fact, I find it a most corroding thought 
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that you, who are so unworthy (being uncrcativc, my pet, which 
is the most degrading thing to be), should find yourself 
divorced from monetary cares, while I, who have created suclr 
lovely things, am obliged to come into these wilds for the express 
purpose of cajoling Father into paying the more urgent of my 
debts” 

“Well, why don’t you write a book that will sell?” 

“Darling, really you ought to abandon the fuller life, and take 
up residence at Treveliin again!” Aubrey told her. “Fra saying 
it for your good: that remark could only be appreciated by the 
Philistines.” 

“Oh, Fve never pretended to be anything but practical!” she 
replied. “If you clon’r want to prostitute your art—is that how 
you would put it? — you’d better sell your hunters, and give up 
racing.” 

“No, darling, that is not how 1 should put it,” said Aubrey 
gently. “You may have noticed tliat I have quite a horror of 
the cliche. What an arid type yc-u arc, dear one! Do not let us 
talk any more! It is dreadfully bad for my nerves, and I find 
that I have stupidly left my vinaigrette behind.” 

Charrnian gave a snort of contempt. The rest of the journey 
was accomplished in silence, the limousine setting them down 
at Trevcllin in time for them to join the family at tea, which 
had been spread in the Yellow drawing-room. 

Neither of the twins present, but Ingram had walked 
up from the Dower House, Eugene reclined on a brocade st>fa, 
and Raymond had just come in fioin the stables. Clara was 
pouting out, as usual; Faith and Ci. / were sitting tfjgethcr by 
the window; and Vivian was perched on the arm of Eugene’s 
sofa. 

The Penhallows expressed themselves characteristically on 
beholding two of their number, Ingram ejaculating in accents 
of strong disgust: “Oh lord, I’d forgotten you were turning up 
today!” Raymond giving the returiiK-J couple a brief Hallo; 
and Eugene waving a languid hand at them. Clara said she 
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was glad to sec them; but it was left to Faith to rise from her 
scat, and to make them welcome. 

Charmian shook hands in a very strong-minded way, pulled 
the severe felt hat from her head, and threw it on to a chair, 
giving her head a little toss. She then dug her hands into the 
pockets of her flannel jacket, took up a stance by the table, with 
her feet widely planted, and said briskly: “Well! How arc you 
all? I see you’re down already, Clay. I suppose Eugene’s still 
fancying himself a hopeless invalid. How’s Father?” 

“I’m afraid he hasn’t been quite so well lately,” Faith 
answered. “At least — well, you’ll see for yourself. He’s had one 
of his restless moods on him.” 

“Drinking, I suppose,” said Charmian. “If that’s Indian tea, 
Aunt Clara, none for me. I brought a pricket of Lapsang down 
with me, and handed it to Reuben as I came in, with instruc- 
tions to Sybilla to make it china pot, and not in a metal 
one.” 

“Heaven bless you, darling!” said Aubrey. “I forgot the tea- 
question. Oh, just look at Eugene, ruining his digestion with 
that dreadful stuff! Eugene, how imprudent of you!” 

“If you imagine that Sybilla’s likely to make two separate 
lots of lea, you've probably got another guess coming to you,” 
observed Raymond. ‘'You’d belter forget that kind of affecta- 
tion while you're here. We’ve always had Indian tea, cind we’re 
not likely to change.” 

“I have no patience with people who allow themselves to be 
tyrginnized over by old servants,” Charmian said forcefully. 
“This house has been crying out for someone to manage it for 
years. Faith, of course, is hopelessly inefficient; and Clara isn’t 
the housewifely type; but I must Sriy, Vivian, I did hope that 
you might have pulled things together. You can’t have any- 
thing else to do. That rug needs darning, and I should say no 
one has polished the fender since I was last here.” 

“It is not my house, and I’ve no inte^-est in it whatsoever,” said 
Vivian coldly. 
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“In saying that I fervently trust that your visit is not to be 
of long duration, dear Char, I feel that I speak as the mouth- 
piece of us all,” said Eugene, giving his cup and-saucer to 
Vivian. “No, not any more, darling: my appetite — such as it 
ever was — has been destroyed. But I must add, in fairness to 
Char, that 7\ul)rey\ socks had as much to do with that as her 
east-wind personality/* 

Aubrey gave a liitle shriek. “Cruel wi^^tch! My lovely 
socks! Poems in silk, no less! How can you, Eugene?” 

“Hiey — and you ” said Eugene, closing his eyes, “make 

me feel as thc'ugli perhaps I should go to bed before dinner/* 

‘My dear, how too inieicsiing^” Aubrey said, cjuiie un- 
ruflled. ‘Antipathies and inhlbiiioir! They say antipathies are 
always reciprocated, hut I don’t tliink they can he, because I 
haven't the least antipathy towards you. I adore being with you. 
There’s a fundamental likenes*^ between us which always makes 
me say to niyscll:: ‘There, but for the grace of God, goes Aubrey 
Penliallow/ ” 

“Damned young jnipp) !” growled Ingiam. “'^Tu want kick- 
ing more than anyone I ever met!'* 

“Oh, no, really m>i!” Aubrey assured him earnesilv. “I've got 
a periectly charming nature. It's just my manner that you 
object to. I do m sympathize with you! I find all of you more 
than a little trying, so I know exactly how you feel!” 

Ingram immcdiandy hcCcUTie alarmingly red m the face, and 
began to say that Aubrey had better he careful. Claia recom- 
mended them all not to quarrel; and Clay wonderfd bitterly 
why he was wdiolly unable to hold i > own again’^i his family, 
as Aubrey so triumphantly could, and did. 


Cl lAPTER Xn 

By the time Aubrey had been twenty Sur hours at Trevellin, 
the family, with the single exception of his father, heartily 
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wished him otherwhere^ The twins took one look at the 
efJeminatc length of his wavy hair, another at his tic, a third at 
his socks, and gave realistic impressions of persons taken sud- 
denly unwell. When he appeared at dinner in a soft silk shirt 
and a maroon velvet smoking- jacket, each expressed his firm 
conviction that nothing short of debagging would meet the 
case. Had it not been for the presence of females in their midst, 
they would undoubtedly have put the cjfficacy of this cure to 
the test; as it was, Aubrey smiled sweetly upon them both, 
and told them nor to be nasty, rough brutes When they showed 
a tendency to make the stables the chief topic of conversation, 
he flickered a glance at Charmian, and began to tell them about 
the revue upon which he was at work. After dinner, he lit a 
Russian cigarette, in a very long holder, and said that the cigars 
which those dreadful strong men, his broibcrs, smoked made 
him feel too terribly ill. “And what do we d(j now?” he asked. 
“If the piano were in tune, which I am sure it is nut, 1 w^ould 
play to you. Or do we still congregate in Father’s room in the 
repellent fashion reigning when I was last iiere?” 

“Yes, we do,” replied Raymond. “And I don’t advise you to 
talk in that style to Father 1” 

“No, no, I wouldn’t annoy him for the workll” Aubrey said. 
“I do think he was quite pleased to sec his little Aubrey, don’t 
you? I have always regarded myself as the feminine influence 
in the family, and definitely beneficent Oh, Char my sweet, 
would you let me have a teeny-weeny share of your lovely China 
tea for my early-morning tray? So dear and generous of you!” 

“Before you go to Father I want a word with you!” said Ray- 
mond curtly. “Come into my office!” 

“Oh, must 1?” Aubrey said, in an appealing voice, “I do so 
admire you, Ray, but I can never think of anything to say to 
you. I always feel — but I expect it’s just rny foolish fancy — 
that you don’t really like me, and that’s terribly daunting to 
anyone with a very, very sensitive nature, like mine.” 

Raymond deigned no reply to this speech, but strode off in 
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the direction of the room at the end of the house which he used 
as an oflBcc, Aubrey said falteringly: “Oh dear, do you think 
I’ve offended him? I do hope not!” and followed him 
meekly. 

Once inside the office, which was a scverely-furnishetl apart- 
ment largely given over to the transaction of all business con- 
nected with the estate, Raymond wasted no words on 
preliminaries, but gave his younger brother an abrupt and un- 
varnished account of the financial position of the family. 
Aubrey said plaintively that he knew he was dreadfully stupid 
about money-matters, but all these rents and things meant 
iiothing — but definitely nothing!— to him. 

“Dont pretend to be a bigger fool than you arc!" said Ray- 
mond. “There’s onlv one point youVe gca to grasp, and that is 
that the estate won’t stand the demands you’ve been making 
upon it. 1 don’t know what your piospccts art, but 1 ho[>e for 
yoiii sake they’re good. When bather dies, vou’ll come into a 
small amount of capital, and I give you fan warning that you’ll 
get not a penny out of me after that. For tiic immediate present, 
Fathci may or may not pay your dvbis. If he listens to me, 
he won’t,” 

“(111, 1 do hope he won’t listen tc' you!” interrupted Aubrey. 
“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, Ray dear, but he never 
docs, docs hc^” 

“If he goes on at Ins piCsenr rate, it will becc^nio a question 
of taking the entire conclua of the estate out of iiis hands,” 
replied Raymond grimly. “One of these days he’ll go a step 
too far. and do something crazy lough to convince c\tn a 
damned old fool like Tifton that he s iiRdjiable of dealing with 
his ailairs. When that day dm ns, you ar^d F.ugene and Ingram 
svill find yourselves without the sort of supprirt you’ve been 
getting whenever you aslted tor it. You can damned well get 
down to a job of work, the lot of you!” 

“I f^new I wasn’t going to enjoy iJ' ''«g to you!” Aubrey said. 
“You’re so rough, .and unkind! I don’t wonder poor Father 
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wants me to live at home, I expect he feels the need of a soften- 
ing influence about the house.” 

Raymond looked at him under his brows. “He’s told you he 
wants you to stay here, has he?” 

“Oh, yes, definitely! And if he won’t pay my debts unless 
I do it’s going to be very awkward. Because I don’t really think 
I could stand it here ” 

“You’ll have to sell your horses ” Raymond said. 

“And you a Penhallow!” Aubrey said, in a shocked tone. 

“I know for a certainty that you’ve got one three-hundred- 
guinea hunter. From what I know of you I should say your 
other hunter cost you as much, if not more. I don’t know what 
your debts amount to ” 

“Oh, the merest nothing, Ray! It’s marvellous how I manage. 
I’ve no head for figures, but I feel sure a couple of hundred 
would put me in die clear.” 

“You’re living far beyond your means, and it’s got to stop,” 
Raymond said uncompromisingly. “Nobody wants you to come 
and live here, but If I’ve either got to watch Father squandering 
hundreds on you every year, or put up with you under my nose 
all day and every day, Fli put up with you! Il’li be less expen- 
sive in the long run.” 

“How noble and sacrificing of you! No, really, I do feel for 
you very much, Ray! I mean, it must be so shocking to have 
Eugene here — and I shouldn’t think he’d ever go, would you?- 
and now ycju’re facing up to the ihoughl of having me too in 
the most heroic way. Only I’m not a bit like that. I just 
couldn’t bear it. I find I am definite! v alk'r;;ic to this house- 
hold” 

“Then I advise yon to get yourself out of debt, and to draw 
your horns in!” Raymond said. “The old man's breaking up a 
bit, and you’re likely to find him a damned sight more pig- 
headed than you’re prepared for. He’s taken it into his fool-head 
to keep you at home— Cmd knov/s why!— and if you’re banking 
on being able to talk him into paying your debts and letting 
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you go, youll lose. There’s only one wav for you to get away, 
and that is io do what I tell you get rid of your hunters, cut 
\our expenses down, and make yourself independent of 
Father. Ihat’s a fiiendly bit of advice, md you’d be wise to 
take It ” 

‘ But I don’t think it’s fricn lly it all, objected Aubiey. 

You'ie simply tiying to get nd of me Mind you, 1 m perfectly 
w illing to be got rid of, but vou cin’t exp( ^t me t ) sell rny lovely 
gees, and live m squ ilor* 1 m sure Faihcr would be shocked ’ 

Raymond strode o\ei to the door, md optnvd it ’i ou’d 
better think o\ci whnt 1 vc sa d, he icplicd 

They joined the jcs( nl the timily in Penliil low’s loom, 

S nee nght pcisoiis besides Penh Ilnw,wtie ilu uly issemblcd 
there, it might hive been supposed tbit t\eti lii> pilriirchnl 
instinct would hive been sitisiiLd Ihe roorr seemed over 
crowded, and is sevci il tliQcr^pt conversations were bciiig held, 
uiyone wi h iij to mil hunstlf heard ibove the prev ulmg 
babel w is c M ^ed to she ut Ibis did not worn the Penhtllows 
in the leist, but } iitb lor 1 (d txhui ted, and Vr i m was trying 
to retd a bool, with hei ilbiws o i hci ki les and her hands 
over her eiis to shut out the liubb iS Perm illuw, who stemod 
to draw renewed vitility from his (hikkcn, cisiK dommated 
the stage, roniribiiUng his shaie to every c( nvcrsation in pro 
gress, and Icudly deploring the ibsciicc of Ingrun ficm the 
cirek Wlicii R ismohd u 1 ^norev cirnc in, Ins t es glinted 
satisfaction but suite be addirsstd no woid to Riymond, and 
promptly begin to jeer at Auluey it was h'rd to understand 
why he wis so [)k ised to hi\e the i in Ins room Chirmian, 
who had estqxd from his pbtrt inrtuen v, was the one of 
his children in whom he had the Icis^ interest, and beyond 
nnking a ftw ribild reference^ to her ipptirince, and to her 
tiicndsbip with Leila Morjieth, he jand v^rs hide heed to her 
To Faidi, spiJitually outside the circle, this stcmcd strange, for 
she thought tb it Chiimiaii w^as the >st like him of them all 
Charmian tex) desired to dommite the company, and although 



her energy was not as fantastically directed as his, there was 
a strong suggestion of his driving-force in her trenchant voice 
and m the belligerent tilt of her chin Charnuan, who had 
compelled Sybilla to make China tea, and had hained one of 
the housemaids into polishing the fender m the Yellow drawing- 
room, was like a strong ind slightly unpleasant wind sweeping 
through the house She cnticized eveiyone and everytlimg in it, 
and would, if she Kin lined tlieic long enough, set them all by 
the cars, Faith thuu*.h^ She was still the scoinful little giil 
who hid rescued her su[> mother from a field full ot bullocks, 
and h nth both icseptcd her interference, and feired her ruth- 
less longue 

As might iia\c been expeeted, there wis i good dcii of loud 
\oiced dispute in Pcnhallow’s loom rhit t\Lnmj, developing 
every now and then inui i sudden quairel, winch flared up 
between iny two of the t innK ittr ictecl the others to take sides, 
raged lor a little wink ^ncl is suddenlv ch(d clown Peiihallovv'^ 
enjoyed it all immensds and did u>t seem to be. m the lei^t 
exhaust d bv the noise tnd the stiift lie w ts lool mor forward 
to his birthday, bensung of liis vitdit) promising to surprise 
them all yet fie di ink a qumtitv of whisk) during the even 
ing, and when th y leP 1 nn Ind rc idicd a reckless el Heel cen 
dition, m which he liudicd boisteiuusl}, flew into quick ngts, 
recalled tni fled intc dotes of his voutb and w is by turns bawdy 
and maudlin 

Charmian, cxchiming thit the room smelled like a pot 
housf, stroek out of it as soon as Ik r rnher's u collections be 
came rafBsh Faith longed for the courage to follow her 
example, an 1 glanced at Vivnn, wondering what she was 
thinking Vivnn's fice showed only inihlTcrence Faith sup 
posed that she had become in ired to these evenings, or perh ips 
had never been very sque imisli 

‘One would imagine,” \ubrey sod, later, picking up his 
candle from the table in the hdl, that Failiei wall be very, very 
unwell in the morning 



*'No, he won’t,” Vivian replied curtly* “Merely bad-tempcrcd. 
He’s been going on like this for weeks.” 

“What, every night?” asked Aubrey, horrified. “Oh, I am 
glad I don’t live at home!” 

“You may well bel” she said, with siuh suppiesseJ passion 
th It he blinked at her, “It’s hell here! The woist Ldl you cvci 
dt earned of! He's like a giant sqniJ, lying there, sucking you 
all in! ’ 

He giggled, and, with a glance ol cunicnijM, she went p.ist 
him up the stairs. 

The muining found Pcnhallow in a brittle, d ingcroiis mood 
He had apparently [lasscd a considerable poituai of the night 
in weaving fuddled plans for t!‘e lutuic .ictivitics of his 
numerous offspring, "^diese were in general too c'ltravagant to 
be taken seriously, but tlie rcdial of them exasperated Raymond, 
who liad been summoncvl at an eaily houi to learn his father’s 
pleasure, and to rcLeivo a cpiantity of arbinaiv orders, not the 
least maddening oi ^^llIch wo or^' to cash inoiher r^f Pen- 
hallow’s lavish cheques. 

“What the devil ha\( yi'U done wnh the moiicv sou drtw 
out only a week or so ago?’' demanded Kn)mond, his straight 
brows beginning to lower. 

“What the hell has that got to do witli \ou" ' ictorted Pen- 
hallow, kindling at omc. “I3y God, it’s coming to something 
when you cub'* stc^rl <]ue'^' oping my doing' ^ I don’t want 
any comments Irom sou, mv liJ* You’ll do as ynu’ic Told,” 

“I’m damned if I wnlll'’ Raymond said iorcibly. “Df> \ou 
know the extent to whicli yom perso iil account is already over- 
drawn?” 

“I know all 1 want to know— and I've hcaid more tlian I want 
to from you! You’ll take my cheque into Bodmin, and keep 
your comments to yourself!” 

Raymond drove his hands deep into tin, jx ckete of his 
breeches, and stood facing the bed, Wi . his feet widely planted 
and his head a little thrust forward, in a belligerent attitude, 
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which added to Pcnhallow’s anger, *Tou’ll have my comments 
whether you want them or not,” he said. ‘‘I’ll cash no more 
of these senseless cheques.” 

‘‘No?” said Penhallow, his eye:) narrowing. “You'd rather I 
sent Jimmy, would you?” 

“You can send whom you please. You won't do it often. 
Fve already had an interview with the manager. It may interest 
you to know ihit he wanted tc know if I consulucd you fit 
to be ti listed with a theqiie-book. I don’t, but 1 haven’t said 
so — ^yct ” 

Ihcie ww Silence for a few haid breathing seconds Pen- 
hallow had heaved hirnsclf foiw^ard from his suppoiiing pillows, 
as though in an attempt to rt idi liis son. llis face had become* 
suffused wnih dull colour, and his eyes blazed with an expres- 
sion of naked hatred “You hound, Raymond^” he said thickly, 
panting “You ill conditioned mongr».lcui^ So that’s it, is it? 
You’d IjU to get a couple c;l doctuis to declare me incapable 
would you'"’ 

‘ No,” R qnjond answered coldl) ‘'1 pufer to wash our duty 
linen at borne Hut 1 won’t stuid by idlv while >ou waste the 
estate, so don’t think it^ If \ou drise me to u. 1 wdl have you 
declared ineipablc- God knows it’s tlie trudd” 

Penhallow raised his elcnchcd fists iii an irnjiotent, raging 
gesture lie kr ilum fall again, and begin to lock himself from 
side to side “Hase me dcchicd incapiblc*” he said. “By God, 
Fve been too ca^> with )o»d 1 Innk youiself master here alitady, 
don’t sou? \ou’re nct^ Not by a long chalk, Raymond 1 Fve 
been watching vou; F\( seen }ou beginning to think you own 
Trevelhn, grudging esery penny Fve spent on my other sons. 
You didn’t like It when I hid Eugnie and his wife give up that 
damned London folly You didn’t w ini Clw hcic You’re like 
a bear wnrh a sore head because I mean to keep Aubiey under 
my eve That doesn’t matter to me I get ca laugh out of seeing 
you play the Squire. But my hand’s ^till on the reins, my fine 
son, and there was never a horse could unseat me, no, nor get 



the better of me! There's been no love lost between you and me, 
but Fve made use of you because it suited me to. You. were 
always, a surly, cross-grained boy. I should have known that you 
wouldn’t stand corn!” 

Raymond shrugged his shoulders, indiiTerent to this flood of 
abuse. “You should know better than to woste your brearh tell- 
ing me what you think of me,” he said. “I’ve never cared what 
you thought, and I’m not likely to start now. All I care for is 
the place, wdiich you’re doing your best to ruin. But y{)u’ll not 
do it! You’ve been behaving for the past weeks as though you 
were out of your mind: it wouldn’t he so difFiculr to get all the 
business out of your hands.” A grim little smile curletl his 
mouth; he said with a note of mockery in his voice: “You’re 
not certifiable, but it isn’t necessary that you should be. I’ve 
been into all that ” 

“Have you?” Pcnhallow said. “Have you indeed, Ray? May- 
be you think it’s you wlio arc in the saddle ncAv?” 

“It’s I who am going to hold the purse-strings,” Raymond 
replied uncompromisingly, “Better make up your mind to that. 
You can yield gracefully, or you can wait to he forced into it.” 

“Yield!” Penhallow ejaculated. He flung back his head, and 
broke into a roar of laughter. The spaniel lying at his feet sat 
up on her haunches, flattening her ears, and lolling her tongue 
at him. He kicked at her, and she jumped <lovvn from the bed, 
and waddled over to a patch of sunlight, and lav down in it. 
“Yield!” Penhallow said again. “And what would you like me 
to do, Master Ray? Turn Eugene out, I suppose, f<_)r a start! 
Ask you politely for a little pocket i,-.)ney every week! You’re 
riding for a fall, Ray!” 

“Turn Eugene out for a start,” Raymond agreed. “Leave 
Aubrey to settle lus own debts, and Ingram to pay for his brats’ 
schooling! And stop sc]uandcriug money on your dirty little 
bastard!” 

Pcnhallow ’s eyes glinted suddenly. ^ ' began tc> rock himself 
about again, chuckling with a kind of fiendish amusement. 
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“Don't like Jimmy, do you, Ray? God, that’s given me the best 
laugh of my lifcl It was always you who objected to him the 
most. Like me to turn him off, wouldn’t you?” 

“Keep him to wait on you, if you want him,” Raymond said 
contemptuously. “But leach him his placel” 

“I’ll teach you yours, you misbegotten young swinel” Pern 
hallow said, an ugly sneer disfiguring his countenance. “He has 
as much right to be here as you, let me tell you!” 

Raymond gave a short laugh. ‘Has he, by God? He’ll learn 
his mistake when I’m master here!” 

“When you’ie master here!” Pcnhallow repeated. “So sure of 
yourself, aren't you? So damned sure of yourself! \ou’ll never 
be mastei here except by my consent!” 

Raymond glanced scornfully at him. “I shall be master Ilctc 
ns soon as you’re dead, and nothing you can do can alter that. 
Vtn as familiar with the terms of the entail as you are yourself, 
so you ma\ as well lesttve that kind of bluster for someone it’ll 
impress. It cuts no ice with me.” 

Penhallow leaned right forward, sup[X)rting himself on one 
fist, and clenching and nnclenclimg the other. “You cocksure 
fool, the c viaic goes to my eldest Icgitlinal'^ son!” 

“I am )oin eldest son,” Raymond said impatiently. 

“Not by a long chalk you’re not!” Penhallow ie[died. with a 
hiccough '^f a laugh. “I had at least a couple of sons Kfore I 
begot you. c'f course, lake you, Ray^ Like you, and 

p(H)r liillc Jimn)\ !” 

There was a moment’s stunned silence. The colour draining 
from his face, Raymond stared into his Lithei’s wickedly twink- 
ling eyes. He «ccmed fa an instant to cease to breathe; then he 
sharteted the silence with a lasping laugh. “1 don’t believe it^’ 

Penhallow jerked his thunil) over his shoulder at the painted 
cupboards set in the bed-head. “I’ve got papers to prove it.” 

The old grandfather clock in the corner gave a whirring 
sound, and began tinnily to strike the hour. Raymond found 
that the palms of his hands were sweating and cold. Wisps of 
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thought jostled one another in his brain; he was unable to seize 
any one of them, but the wild improbability of his fathcr^s words 
prompted him to say again: “I don’t believe it! You old fool, 
you must be in your dotage to put up such a tale as that to 
(lighten me with! It couldn’t be true!” 

Penhallow leaned back against his pillows once more. The 
lage had faded from his face, leaving it gloating and grinning, 
'1 thought that ’ud make you sing a dilferent tune,” he said, 
with diabolical satisiaction. “It's done me good too. Damme, 
It’s gone against the gram wAh me to keep that secret troni you 
during all the years that you’ve been giving vourself enough aus 
[kj make a cat sick^” 

Raymond drew one hand from his potket, found that it was 
shaking, and put it back again He passed tongue between 
his lips, and sud carclul]), “I (liiiik \ou’re rnoie insane than 
any of us suspected. How could I pc»ssibl) base been bi ought 
up here Oh, don’t talk such darniud rubbish^” 

“Ah, that wis Richtl’s doing^” Penh How said imnbly. “I 
wasn’t in tav mr ot it, but she would h we it so She was a giaud 
lass, my R irhcb” 

''Mothti? ' Raymond saio incrcduloLsly “Mv God, you ate 
mad!” 

“She w isn’t your mother,” Penhallow rcpLcd, heaving him- 
self on to Ins elbow, and picking up the decanter of claiet fiom 
ih. table by the bed. He pr ured himst It out a gliss, and relaxed 
again, sipping the wine, auvl gimnin^ at Ra^monel. “Haven't 
)Ou cvti wondtieJ wh) )ou were boni abrouP Lord, I made 
suie YOu’d smell a rati } s{>eci illy \ en RicIkI left her money 
to Ingiam.” 

The overfuiuishcd rc\)m seemed to cl(»^c in on Raymond, 
ilthough he saw it through a blur He fell as though be weie 
hot and cold at once, and bLcnmc iware pr scnily of the spaniel, 
which had got up, and was whining and scKvchmg at the door 
TO be let i?ut. This tiivial cir».,uu UsjC, intruding upon a 
moment heavy with a sense of impenUmg disaster, recalled him 
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from the whirling nightmare which had caught him up and 
threatened, for an instant, to overpower him. The dog’s insist- 
ence was not to be borne, he moved to the door, and let her out, 
feeling this mundane action to have in it some quality of un- 
reality. He went back to the huge fireplace, and look up his 
former position bclorc it lit was extremely pale, but he thought 
he had himself under rigid control. Yet his voice, when he 
spoke, sounded unfamiliar m his ears “If what you say is true, 
why did my — why did your wife onng me up as her son'^” 
“She was proud, was Richcl,” Pcnhallow responded reminis- 
cently, ‘ishc (Jnln t want a breath of scandal about the business 
Damned nearly murdered me, when she found out about it^ 
But she loved me, she did, tiuouqh it ill A gi ind h s* There 
was never any need to e^plam to Rachel she knew wh it I was^ 
Knew It didn't mean a thing She took me as I came never 
dnj ped lorgi\(n(5>s c>vei me, bless hcr^” 

'I don’t want to h<. ir about vc ur ichtion^; with Mother*” 
Riymond iiiteruiptfd rouehiy ‘1 should hive ihought you’d 
eicated plenty of sc in hi* Slit nc vci paid ni\ heed t > what you 
did, tliat 1cm remember*” 

“Ah, but this w ts cljlTerent*’ lYnlnllow slid, pouring out 
more wiru Tout bed her moie nearly hhe didn’t mind i 
village affur or two” 

Thei;. wis somLihmg Ise m the looin besides Penhallow s 
malice, some daik shadow of hoiror creeping tow irds Raymond 
He laid bn hands on the hick of the Gofliu ehiir, and giipped 
it hard ‘ Why did it t^iucli her more neailv'^ ’ he forced himself 
to isk ‘ Who w IS mv mother^” 

Penhallow g ave i chuekle “Delia,” he replied 
To Raymonds djocked senses, his lather’s swollen figure, 
lymg in the bed in the middle of the room, had become m 
separable from the ivorv g('d, Ho Ti, leering ?t him from the 
top of tfie red lacquer cabinet Evers thing in the room assumed 
nightmarish proportions; the wiinng colours in curtains, carpet, 
and tabic cloths almost seemed to shout at him; the bright 
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hexagons of the patchwork qmlt danced before him, dazzling 
him He lifted his hand instinctively to his eyes, saying hoarsely: 

It’s a lie! ’ 

“Oh, no, It retorted Penh allow. “You mightn’t think 

It to look at her now, but when she first came home from some 
finishing school or other m Switzerland Dth \ was as pit tty as a 
picture ” 

Raymond gripped the clnubnk ngain He stared into his 
father’s face, unabk either to believe a talc so i intastic, or to 
think himself m his right stnst^j ‘But I was born— Are \nu 
telling me >ou «;cduLtcl i gitl just c)in »)i school The sister of 
me woman you wc v cmrigfd to^ It isn’t | ossiblc^ Damn you, 
you’re miking all this up^” 

“Hi) ho^ ’ jcertd IVnl lilc “Pncious littk stduciion iboiit 
u* Sh^ was held ove* t us in Iom w th me She thought she 
knew wh it she wis about I believt 1 slit did The iiouldc was, 
I didn’t 1 now ^s much iboui wr men m ihost days as 1 do now' 
You’d have thought I’d ha\e hid sense enough to rcili/e that 
Delia Wjs jiist du sort ol r iminuc little hid whod talk a lot 
of highfalutin bildct'cksh ibout no ones bung the woise for 
our pr'^cious aflfiir, nd then lose her iicnc, and run blciljiig to 
her sister as soon is she found th^t she hadn't been quite so 
damned slc\er as sht thought Ihit 1 i only i hit o\er twcutv 
one mvselt and I <I a lot to karn ” 

Rut Mother -RathcB ’ R lyn ind uircrcc* numbly ‘How cm 
such a thing ha^'^ luppciud un kr hci \ci\ nose ^ 

‘Lord blcs« veu, it didn’t* ’ Pcnhallow said chLirfully “Daic 
say It wouldn’t hive hippencd it \h if sht hadn’t been awav at 
the time By the lime slic got back, the miSchicf was done, and 
that damned fool, Delia, was spending 1 er time shuddering at 
the sight of me — a fu lot of right sht had to do that^ — and try 
mg to put an end to herself by drinking dumfcctant, or some 
such tomfoolery The wonder is that she hadn’t 1 lurted out the 
whole story to her father R’ 

Raymond lifted one hind from the chairback, and brought it 
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down again. *‘No!’* he jerked out. “It’s preposterous^ grotesque! 
It couldn’t have happened! Why, you must ha\e married her, 
if th^re were a word of truth in any of this!” 

‘‘M'jrry her! I was sick to death of the sight of her^” exclaimed 
Pcnhallow callously. “5/ie didn’t want to marry me, don’t make 
any mistake about that! I gave her the horrors, that’s what I 
did ” A laugh shook him; he drank some of his wine. “Ive met 
her type often and oflcn since. D in’t you ever be t il en in by a 
girl who tells \ou slit’s got advanced ideas! She’ll be the first 
to talk about b<=*ing bctriycd Marry her, by God! there 
was never any question of that” 

'But Mother — !” Ra\ mond said, the words sticking m his 

thro r ‘Ate you idling me thit she \nea this, and married you 
herself^” 

“Put the date forwirvl,” said Pcnhallow, chucklmL^- at the 
memoiy. “Oh, sht scratched my face for me ill right! But she 
was \ remaik .ble worn in, was Ruhe! She hnjn’t got a pack 
of sentiment il ideis like lint wbfs ficcd In'cn I look for my 
second wile, Crod help me! Queer, the wav I’vt never been able 
to steer clcir of bain j iccd women wlir think voii’re a soit of 
hero to start with, and shudder at you instant dicv find then 
nusuil c Rut Rache^ wasn’t like that Not she! She knew what 
I was like She knew it w is hcisdf I rcviily cared for She never 
set a bit ot s‘ore by <uiy oi my little sule-shows But she was 
proud and she was (Ittcininicd no one should ever know the 
fori Dcln had nude of heisdf She fixed it so that no one ever 
did— no one in this eoiintrv, b irring M'lrllu Unless old Phineas 
guessed, which he miy hive done for all I can tell” 

A wave cf nausea swept o\cr Raymond “Mirtha! Oh, my 
God, no! riol” 

Pcnhallow regarded him with a satnicil »-wist to his full lips. 
‘ You fool, you don’t suppose wc could have worked the trick 
wiihout her, or another like her, do he said “Rachel and 

1 weie married at once. She gave ir out that I was impatient to 
put the date forward. True enough: I was. Lord, and she made 
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Delia be chief bridesmaid, just as it had been arranged at the 
outset!” He began to laugh again, his great bulk shaking. 
‘^What a woman! What a woman! No half-measures about my 
Rachel! We went oU on our honeymoon. She’d fixed it all up 
that Delia was to join us, with Martha, before it got to be 
obvious that she was big with child. She’d thought up a whole 
lc)t of cast-iron reasons for remaining abroad beyond the time 
we’d arranged. I had nothing to say to any of it; she’d drive 
the lot of us the way she meant to go, and never even see how 
damned comical it was, the three of m living under one roof in 
some God-forsaken Austrian village or other — forget its name 
for tht moment. As a matter of fact, you’re a couple of months 
older than we gave out. That was all right : you were a back- 
ward, undersized brat. I never thought you’d turn out as well 
as you have. I didn't want Rachel to palm you off as one of her 
own, but I'm bound to admit there’s precious little of your 
mother in Pie set his empty glass down, and .Purveyed 

Raymond, triumph gleaming m his eyes. “Rut you’re only 
another of my bastards, Ray, and don’t you forget it! Maybe 
ril let you succeed me, and maybe I won't! But whichever way 
1 decide, that's where you are, my boy!” He jabbed his thumb 
down hard upon the table as he spoke, and grinned malevolently 
at his son’s ashen face. 

The gesture seemed to release Raymond from the spell of 
horror w^hich had held him moted to the ground, gripping ihc 
Gothic chair, and listening with only half-comprcheiiding ears 
to the story so casually recounted. The blood rushed suddenly 
to his head; an uncontrollable shud :cr ran through him; he 
flung the heavy chair out of his way; and with a sound between 
a groan and a curse launched himself upon Penhallow, seizing 
him by the throat, trying with all his strength lO choke the 
breath out of him. 

“Devil! Devil!” he panted, his lips drawn hack from his teeth 
in a snarling grimace. “I’ll kill you x*'" this, do you hear me? 
I‘ll you, you fiend, you devil!” 
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Penhallow grabbed at his wrists, trying to wrench them from 
his throat. They struggled together, Penhallow heaving his bulk 
half across the bed, and dragging Raymond with it, still press- 
ing on his windpipe with his desperate thumbs, and cursing him 
in a dreadful whisper. 

He was sprawling on top of Penhallow, one knee up on the 
bed, when the door opened, and Jimmy ran into the room, 
shouting at him. Jimmy leaped on him fiom behind, yelling to 
Reuben to come to his assistance, and managed to )crk back his 
head. In that instant PenLillow toic the hands from his tliroat, 
choking and gasping amongst his tumbled pillows. The tabic by 
the bed had been overturned, the papers and fruit on it spilled 
all over the floor, the glasses sm.ished. and the decanter rolling 
over the carpet, leaving a trail of rlarct m its wake. 

Reuben came hurrying m as Raymond thiew Jimmy violently 
olT, and, taking in die setne in one glance fiom his quick, shicwd 
eyes, attached himself to Raymond’s right arm like a limpet. 
‘‘Give uvei, Master Riy, give over now^ You should knaw 
belter than to ilo hkt this, and vou in voiir forty* Set 
clown a ciuin' Lor’ junmci), what’s got into un all on a 
sudden 

“He were tr)jng to choke xhf lifr oiii of the Master*” Jimmy 
said, picking lumsdi up liom the floor. “If it hadn’t ha’ been 
fur me he’d ha’ done it, sui Jy*” 

“You kec{> a still tongue in \our head, and get the whisky 
out of ihc cupboard, quuk*” Reuben commanded, his concerned 
gi7e on Pcnliallovv. lit gave Raymonil a pash towards a chair, 
and thrust him down into it. repeating “Set down a crum! 
Please the pigs you haven’t done for him*” 

Raymond sink down, and dropped his head between his 
clenched fists “I hope I have!” he ^ald savagedy. 

Reuben, finding that his mad rage was waning, paid no moie 
heed to him, but snatched the whisky from Jimmy, and bade 
lum help him to stiaighten Penhallow. The laboured breath 
rattled alarmingly, and Penhallow’s colour was very bad, but 
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when they had laid him back on his pillows, and revived him 
with neat spirit, he began to recover, and even to be able to 
speak. "Murderous he gasped, his lips twisting into a rue- 
ful grin "Hot-blooded ruffians, my sons, Reuben*’* 

"You lay quiet, Master* As for you, Jimmy, get along out ol 
this* You’m not wanted here!’* 

"Happen I might be needed yet,” Jimmy said, looking at 
Raymond. 

Penhallow waved him away with one hand, feeling his 
bruised throat with the other His gi/c travellul to Raymond, 
who had risen, and walked over to the rire[)I ace, and was staring 
down at the srnouldeimg logs in the heuth He smiled rather 
unpleasantlv, and transfcrrtil liis aitenoon to Reuben, directing 
him to pick up the fable, ird the scat'erefl pip<xS 'And elear 
that mess of glass away before m\ poor little bitch cm cut her 
piws on It*” he sud huskiH "Go and get a dustpm, >ou old 
fool* Theie s nothing the initicr with me hicivt me bp a bit 
first*** 

The elToit of struggling into a more upiighr position made 
him pant again, and drag a b ind ieio<'s his brow to wipe tway 
the sweat, Dut he nodded dismissil to Reu*)tn, who, ilUr lock- 
ing undecidedly from him to Riymoncl for a moment, reluct- 
antly left the room. 

Penhallow I ly rcuivcring Ins brcith, iliowing his o\ei diiven 
hem to steidy down Its wikl flurry mid him feel sick, he 
pressed his hand to his sidt, and s \ il*owed once or twice, ind 
licked his lips. Riymond raised ms head, and, luininj it, 
watehed him sombielv, and in silence 

"A nice, dutiful son )ou aie*” Penlu jow said { tset tly "Oh, 
I don’t blame you* Tickled you up a bit, didn’t P Well, yru 
asked for it, and, by God, you g^t it* 1 shouldn’t vvunJci but 
what we'll get along better now.” 

"Was It true?” Ra)mond s'>id, iii a low voice 

' Lord, yes! Truest thing you know* ' 

"Ihcn God damn your soul to hell*” R'^ymoncl said, with 
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suppressed violence, and, striding to the door, wrenched it open, 
and plunged out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIII 

When he left his father’s room, Raymond was in the grip of an 
overmastering instinct to get out of the house, and away from 
the curious eyes of its various inmates. He had no clear notion 
of where he was going, or what to do. He felt as a man might 
who, half-stunned, had survived an earthquake only to find his 
home and his life-work in ruins. He would have gone out of 
the house by one of the garden-doors but for Reuben, who met 
him, and checked him, by saying dryly; ‘If you’ve done trying 
to be the death cf the Master, happen you’ll ’tend to Tideford. 
He’s been wailing this twenty minutes in your office.” 

Raymond slopped, with his hand already on the door, grasp- 
ing the iron ring that lifted its latch. He stared stupidly at 
Reuben, feeling himself so remote from tlic ordinary cares of 
the estate that a visit from one of Penliallow's tenants had no 
meaning for him. He repeated, in a blank tone: “Tideford.” 

Reuben pulled down the corners of his mouth, and gave one 
ot his disapproving snifTs. “What do you want to go a-losing 
\our temper for lie asked severely. “Fine doings! If Master 
was CO go off sudden, well knaw whose door to lay it at.” 

Raymond passed his hand across his eyes, as though to clear 
away the red mist that still obscured his vision. “That’s enough 
from you!” he said roughly. “Tideford, did you say.? All right: 
Fd forgotten.” 

He released the iron ring, and went on down the broad 
passage towards his office at the other end of the house. He 
remembered now that Tideford had come up to see him by 
appointment; and realized that whatever cataclysm ha<l over- 
turned his life, the mundane occurrences of the everyday world 
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had not stopped in sympathy with him, and would have to be 
attended to. He paused for a few minutes outside his office, 
attempting at once to thrust to the back of his mind the honor 
numbing his faculties, and to recall the business up:)n which 
Tideford wanted to see him. He was surprised, when he pre- 
sently confronted Tidefoid across his desk, to find how calm he 
was, how steady both his voice and his hands. The interview 
helped to bring his faculties under his contiol again; when he 
saw Tideford off the premises halt an hour later, he had recol- 
lected various duties waiting to be jx-i formed, and was able to 
attend to them in his usual methodical way. He was still con- 
scious of a sensation ot numbness, ns though one half ol his 
brain were clogi^ed and weighted, unable to comprehend or to 
grapple the hideous secict whuh had been diniosed to him; 
and he Avas still btiu on escaping from the house, and carrying 
his trouble out into the open, as far from human sight as he 
could contrive. When he had iimshed sucli odice-woik as lay 
upon his desk, he left the hoUvSC, and strode oil to the stables, and 
briefly ordered a favourite hack to ]»e sarMlcd. While he was 
waiting, he listened to some* complaint Weens had for him, 
about one of the srablc-hands, and dealt with it rather sum- 
marily. Bart came into the yard as his horse was led out, and 
would have detained him on some question of a strained fetlock, 
but he cut him short, and, swinging himself into the saddle, rode 
out of the yaiJ in the direction of the stud firm. 

He did not [lause there, he vcver, but rode past it, up the hill 
towards the Moor, keeping to llxC w^est of the upper Teaclics of 
the Fowey, and heading for Browngf’^y Downs, and Dozmary 
Pool, beyond. 

The day was very fine, with a light easfcily wind making the 
air bright and clear. Fleecy w'hite clouds were sailing high o\cr'- 
head; it had been sultry in the valley, but upon the Moor the 
wind was cool. To the north, Browm Willy rear^•d up its rugged 
head, with the wild rocks piled on tlit summit of Rough Tor 
plainly visible to the north-w'cst of it. Leaving the track, Ray- 
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mond let his horse break into a canter, skirting some old peat- 
borings, and crossing one of the streams with which the Moor 
was intersected. Two or three miles farther on, the srillexpanse 
of Dozmary Pool came into sight, its flat, wind-swept banks 
lying deserted in the sunlight. It had been a favourite haunt of 
Raymond’s since the days of his boyhood, and he had made for 
it instinctively, meaning to sit on the thyme-scented ground be- 
side its mysterious waters, and to force his brain calmly to con- 
front and to consider the intelligence which had so stunned it. 
But when he had hobbled the gray, he found himself unable to 
sit still, and began to pace up and down, jerking at his whip- 
lash, and fancying that he could hear some echo of his father’s 
jeering voice in the vast solitude around him. It was long before 
he could achieve any coherence of thought. His mind, at first 
refusing to credit Pcnhallow’s words, presently began to flit 
backwards and forwards across the past, recalling incidents and 
half-forgoiicn circumstances, meaningless pieces in a puzzle, 
which, if fitted together, might show him a picture he shrank 
from seeing. 

Although, in the first moment of revelation, a blinding kaleido- 
scope, composed of all the various implications attached to his 
illegitimacy, had flaslied across his mind’s eye, this had swiftly 
faded into a gcneial feeling of shock, and of nausea. It was not 
until he had been walking up and down beside the Pool for 
some time that the particular significance of Pcnhallow’s words 
began clearly to present itself to him. If the story were true — 
and his brain still clung to the hope that it might not be true — 
he would never he Pcnhnllow of Trcvcllin, for although Pen- 
hallow’s unpredictable caprice might lead him to carry the 
secret into the grave, he, who was most nearly concerned, knew 
it, and would never, all his life long, be able to forget it. His 
stiff pride in his name, even his passionate love for Trevellin, 
seemed in an instant to have become empty things. There was 
not one of his brothers who had not a better right to call him- 
self Penhallow of Trevellin than he; there could never in the 
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uncertain future be a day unclouded by the fear that someone, 
by some unforeseen chance, might discover the imposture, and 
arise to denounce him It was, he thought, unlikely that Pen 
hallow, having once broken his long silence, would refrain from 
dislodging him, in the end, from his position as heir to Trevellin 
He would no doubt keep the seciet ior as long is it suited him, 
using it to compel obedience to his will Ik needed a manigtr 
lor the estate, but a manager whvi, besides perfoiming his duties 
eonscientiousK, would yet permit him to commu whatsoever 
dcpicdations he chose, md not one ( f his mere f nouied sons 
would fill his rcqujienitnts as well as the onl) one amongst 
tlKm all who, besides billing a business held on his shoulders, 
diicd not eppose him m the smallest particulai But Raymond 
eoulel not doubt di ir he w )ul 1 see to it thit it Ingrim who 
supped finlly into h»s shoes 

The thought oi Ingrini it Trevellin struck Ri^moud like a 
blow over the he ut Ik toind that 1 e w is i tiering a Stream of 
obseeae enr cs ik ud, and stopped himselt q jukly, frightened of 
his own hek of s 11 coitrol He knew n imnulse to cist him 
sell dovvn on the sw er smelling tirf, md to wiuhc there, dig 
ging his mils into thr ciith, is thoUv,li in such pbvSRi^ ibandun 
rnent he mirlu bud relief from the meiitil anguish tic was 
sullermg Foi i time, coherent thought b-^e inic impossible 
ijun, and be Ir irdeud in i nighlmne of hn imaginings, sf emg 
Ingf im m his i>l icc enio^int^ the fruits of his e uTul husb indry, 
seeing himseb loi di toiud moment, is In rims pensioner 
So incileiiliblf iit the twiois rf the liumin brun thu th( \ery 
iblmrrence with which he uga*dei is im i u lerked him tut 
of his fog of sick f intTsv Ik b n i o hu>,h, s( bk it hrst, uid 
then in lumtic gusts whuh m dc liis nuif tly griziuf horse raise 
his head, m( ment irilv <tndfd Uus wild se unci [)ie iking the 
stillness 

His laughter ws i ncontrollable, '’nd lugel^ hystciicak but it 
did him good When he at hst stop^ ’ md wiped his stream 
ing eves, he felt e\hau*'tcd, but relieved of the non restriction in 
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his chest which had made him feel as though his heart were try- 
ing to burst from his body. He could think more reasonably, 
and could face the future without succumbing to the condition 
of mindless horror which made sober reflection an impossibility* 
He began to weigh what his father had recounted against his 
own memories, trying in these to find some refutation of Pen- 
hallow’s monstrous story. After a time it occurred to him that 
one person only could deny or confirm the story, and without 
questioning the wisdom of acting upon his sudden impulse he 
caught and unhobbled his hoi sc, and rode off at a gallop in the 
diietlion of Bodmin. 

When he reached Azalea Lodge, he called to the gai dencr who 
was clipping tlic borders of the fionr path to walk his horse up 
and down, and strode up to the front door, and set his finger on 
the elcctiic bell jnish. I’hc door was opened to him by an elderly 
parlourmaid, who ushered him into the drawing-room, and said 
that she would fetch Miss Ottcry. 

In the shock ot first learning that he was not Rachel Pen 
hallow's son, he had nut nnul this moment had any thought to 
spare for the woman who might prove to be Ins moilier; but as 
he stood in the middle cjf the stuffy, overfurnished loom, sur- 
rounded, as it sccmf<l to him, by cats and canaries and cabinets 
crowded vAth. china, the idea that Delia, whom lie, in common 
with his brothers, had all his life made die subject of con- 
temptuous jests, might claim him as her son, swept over him, 
and filled him with such repugnance that he was seized by an 
instinct to lush fiom the house before she could confront him. 
He mastered it, and picked his way between floor-cushions, 
spindle-kgged tables, and cat baskets to the bay window, and 
stood there staring out into the neat garden. 

He presently hcaid the door open behind him, and Delia’s 
voice utter a welcome. ‘"Dear Raymond! Such a pleasure! So 
unexpected, too, not that I mean— because you know that we’re 
always so delighted to see you, dear! I was just helping Phineas 
to wash some of his china. Quite an honour, I call it, for he will 
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let no one else touch iti You must excuse my overall — ^but I 
dare say you men never notice such thingsl” 

A shudder ran through his Irame; he turned lo face her, his 
stiained eyes taking in, as perhaps never before, every detail of 
her appearance. It ^vas not prepossessing. Her hair, escaping 
from its falling pins, showed a number of straggling ends, a fact 
of which she seemed to be conscious, since she nude several in- 
effectual attempts to secure them. She was wearing an overall 
fasliioned out of a flowered material eminently un'iiiitcd to her 
years and her faded looks; and one of the irritanng sciaps of 
lace with which she was in the habit of embellishing her dresses 
had worked its way over the colLu of the overall. There was 
such an indefinable air of desiccated spinstcihood al>out her that 
Raymond could have shouted aloud his disbelief that she could 
be his mother. 

She advanced towards him in a little flutter of shy excitement. 
She did not immediately pnecive, since he was standing with 
his back to the light, how pale he was. Site kept up a gentle flow 
of chatter, exclaiming at one naughty puss) for having curled up 
on one of the chans, apostr(»[>hizing a canary, which wis in- 
defatigably singing in a gilded cage, as her praious Timmy, 
and directing Raymond’s attention to a pair of budgerigars at his 
elbow. When she reached liim, it was plain from the timid way 
she raised her face that she expected him to kiss her check. He 
could not do it: it was with an effort of will that he refrained 
from thrusting her away iiom his immediate vinicity. He 
found a difficulty in speaking, but managed, after an unctim- 
foriabie moment of struggle, to say: came to speak to you.” 

Still no inkling of his state of mind penetrated her under- 
standing; he had always had an abrupt manner, and she noticed 
nothing amiss. She said: “Fm so glad to see you! It seems such 
a long time since you were here! Because I don’t count that time 
you so kindly motored me back from the town, you kpxow, be- 
cause you wouldn’t come in, would yu.' ' Not that I didn’t per- 
fectly understand, for of course I know what a lot you always 
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have to do, and how httle time you have to spare. But I must 
tell you about Dicky 1 You remember that I asked the corn- 
chandler — such an obliging man! — about poor little Dicky, who 
wasn’t quite well?” 

He interrupted her. “IVe come to speak to you,” he said 
again. His undtrhp quivered '1 don’t know how to do u!” he 
said desperately, looking round the room, at the cats, and the 
birdcages. “Now that Tm here -No, it isn’t possible!” 

The chatter was stilled on her lips She peered at him shoit- 
sightedly, sudden alarm in her face. She saw how haggard he 
looked, and retreated a step involuntarily. Her voice shook as 
she falteied* “Of course, dear^ of couisel Though I can’t 
imagine what— You must let me fetch you some refreshment’ 
A glass of sherry, and a biscuit Phinras w'lll be so pleased to 
see you! H(‘ was only saying the other day — But what am 1 
doing, not askii'g you to sit downi 

“I don’t want anything. 1 came to \ou because of something 
Father told me I don't trust bun he'd say anything* But Fsr 
got to know the *rnth, and you ic tlu only peison— Oh no, my 
God, there s Martha*” 

There was no more colour ni licr f'^cc than in his She uttered 
1 little moan, and shrank I 1 a^k from him, teiror in her e)es. “I 
don’t know what you me n* I don’t know whar you mean!” 
she cned, her vo^ce rising to a shrill note. ‘Ray dear, you— ‘you 
ircn’t quite well* not yoiirsdf* Do—do ^it down* I’ll 

letch I'hineas 1 expect you’ve been doing too mi eh A glass of 
sherry*” 

He stood pcrfecily still, lool ing at hei, n aicing that her nose 
was shining, and a hairpin droppjjvg on to hci shoulder. He felt 
as though this weic all hippening to someone else, not to him, 
Raymond Pcnhallow! No rnoie confirmation was needed than 
that winch he read m Deli I’s frightened rountc nance. He would 
have gone away, but the situation was so strange that he did not 
know what to do in it, and so stood there, incongruous amongst 
the feminine knick-knacks w^ith which the room was crammed. 
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The muscles of his throat felt so rigid that he was obliged to 
swallow once ur twice before he could speak. Then he said in a 
heavy tone which gave little indication of the turmoil in his 

breast: ‘'It is true. You arc my ” He found that he could 

not utter the word, and changed the phrase -‘You aren’t my 
aunt.” 

She began to cry, m a gasping way, dabbing all tlie time at 
her eyes. “Oh, Raymond! Oh, Raymond^” 

He regarded her stonily. It seemed to him that she had little 
cause to cry. It was his life which had been ruined; he could 
not appreciate that she might be ciying for tins reason. In his 
o\.n ovcrwhclmino chagrin there \vas no room for compassion 
either foi hci present clisiicss, or for the misery she must hive 
cnduicd forty years ago, and ]Kihips thumgh iht intervening 
vcais He wis conscious onI\ of loithing her, anfl that so pro- 
foundly that it made h’m feci actually sick. 

bhc had stumbled hlnull) to a chair, and wms crououd in it, 
gulping and sniffing, and still dabbing at her cyis They were 
already a little swollen. She laiscd thnn Iktringlv to his face, 
and at once they ovciflowcd agiin. 'Tm so sorry! I’m ip soiry, 
dear^” she sobbed. 

dhe ho[icless inadequacy ol hci wor K irritated Ijim. “Sorry!” 
he cjacul uc d. “A tiifle late in die day tor you to be sorry 

“I didn’t know' — I ne\er meant — I ve alwM\s loved you so^” 
she said piteously. 

His hands clenched on tix. wlrp he vas still hold n::;; a nidi 
of bitter, molten woids crowded m his tin oil, hu mmaa:cd to 
clioke them down. All he sud, but at m a voice which made 
her flinch, was one wori^ “Don’t!” 

I ler subs grew loudor, rnc le gasping. “If you I new -1 did my 
best ” 

“No, you didn’t,” he m’eriupud. He ijavc an ugly laugh. 
‘Don’t w'omen manage to dispose of then unvvanteel infants? 
Lie on them, or something^ Cou’ 1 ’t you have got rid of 
me?” 



Her horrified ejes started at him. “Oh, Raymond, don’t, 
don't! You don’t know what you’re saying! Oh, how wicked - 
Oh, you mustn’t talk like tliat*” 

“Wicked 1” he repeated. “Wasn’t it wicked to palm me off as 
your sisters child? To let me glow up in utter ignorance — Oh, 
my God, can’t you sec what }ou’ve done?” 

“Rachel piomised!” she said desperately. “It wasn’t my fault 
— Rachel arr mged evti vtJiing* t^he promised no one should ever 
know! Adim hid no right to tell you'” A terrible thought 
occurred to Irr, she gi\e a whimper cf friL,ht, ind towered into 
the corner oL hei eh nr. “What did he do it h'r? Pva\mond, why 
did he Jo It?” 

“Dots It muter?” he asked 

“But, RnrnontB ’ Her voice was using igain, on a note of 
puue Wb t's he going to do?” 

^ I tlon’t know^ ’ 

She spi ing up, cUthmg her foot in the iripfc of the ru ; on 
the flooi. and sfuuibhng over it “But he can’t s w mythirigl He 
mustn’t' Not lifter all these lit promise V Ht couldn’t 

be so (Ire ultul!” 

She w IS idvancing tow iids him, wuh her sh il uig hands hehl 
out He dtlUKrUcly put i tddc lo kd with bibtlcts between 
them not with the intention of hurting her, foi he was not 
thinking d her at all, but beciust his flesh crept at the thought 
of being loui li(<l b) her ‘1 it 11 )ou I dem’t know what he means 
to do, I don i know th u it matlvis much T he mere fact —now 
that I know it’s ijuc -It’s no use talking I only cani^, to find 
out — and I h ive So tb it’s all ” 

He tiirntd low uds the Joor She called after him m a dis- 
tracted \nuc * Oh, don’t go like tint* I can’t tfiink^" 

“No,” he s^ul InidW ‘ f e in’r think either I dare sa) 1 shill 
be able to, when- when IVe got more used to the idea of being 
just another of Fathei’s b istirds ” 

“Oh, no, no!” she wluspcrcd foolishly, and again stretched 
out her hand to him. 



But he went away without looking back, and a minute later 
she heard the clatter of his horse’s hooves diminishing in the 
distance. 


CHAPTER XIV 

The morning had not passed pleasantly for imiiy membcis of 
the Penhalluw family. Whatever gossip might be rile in the 
kit( lien on the subject of Raymond s qiKirrcl \^^ith his father, no 
echo of this reached the family, no om, in fact, having the least 
idea that a quariel had lalcn pbre; but thcie were troubles 
enough lx sides ttiat to agitate the household, \hvian 5 who had 
come down late to bicaklast, when only (data, Omuid, Aubrey, 
and Charmian still sat round ilx talik-, had r ithcr unaccountably 
created a scene, during the course of vsliich she had* not only 
favoured tlios^ of the P( uhallows who wt re ptrsent wuh her full 
and frank opiiu in of th<^ii mmneis, moraH, and habits, but had 
launched foiih info a di itiibe against Pciilnllovv himself, and 
had ended \)v dec hung hystfically that if she did not soon 
escape from 'Irevcllin she would go mad. After that, she had 
slaj ped Cdmr id's face, because he 1 uigln d it ho , and rushed out 
of the loom, leaving her bicaLlast unfouched. She was later 
hcird, wildly sobbing, in the library, to which apartment it was 
conjectured that she had ikv in die wed foiind%[jDelicl that few 
of the Petihuhows would be likely to eiirei it. ^ ^ 

She left the dining-room paity lab uring under a Strong feel- 
ing of surprise, for although slie w'a kntjwn to be moody, she 
had never before been seen to lose all control over herself. The 
immediate cause of her outbicak seemed too trivial to warrant 
such a display of emotion. She had exploded with wrath at find- 
ing that Conrad had carelessly put a used plau (his own) in her 
place at the table, instead of removing it to the sideboard. 

“And who shall blame her.^” said Aubrey. “I do think that 
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egg-stains are quite too alienating, don’t you? Ihc twins simply 
have no sensibility at all.” 

“But what’s she want to kick up such a shindy about 
demanded Conrad. “She’d only got to move it, hang it all I 
Anyone would dunk I’d put a live toad m her place!” 

“I wouldn’t pay any attention to Vivian’s lantiuins, if I were 
you,” Clara said. “I dare say he has her troubles.” 

“She’s got Eugene, if that’s what you meaid ’ 

“Is she staiting a baby by any '-hanLC^” enquired Charmian, 
who was sitting with both elbows on the table, and her colTec- 
cup held between hei Innds 

Clara rubbed her nose “Well, she hasn’t s nd am dun about 
It to me,” she said doubtfully “Of course, that isn’t to sa\ she 
isn’t, and it would account for her eoriun cjvcr sciueamish, I dare 
say.” 

“Oh, no^” saic^ Aubuy implotinglv “Oh, Char chrling, you 
don’t re dly tlunk sr), do you*^ I mean, what wnth I uher being 
quite too gloss for wo»'cls, and the twins tcnibly, tciribly 
hearty, I don t think I liu heat mort * Shall you stay here 
for a whole wtek^ 1 m nc nl) I shan’t It s all so primitive, 
and vulgar, uid I (iiul thit I dcliutcl/ hek the he^d instinct, 
without which I quite see tl it it’s piaaically impossible to feel 
at home lieu ” 

Well, ih I’s soinethmg, anyw^ay^” retortf d (^onrad, getting up 
from the table ‘ronsKlermz thii you a(Ica the rest of us like 
a pun in the ncek (he sooner \ou clear out the bctterl” 

“Now, thu’s enouald ’ Cl ra said mildly “What with your 
i ither on the rami ^c, and now Vivian, we can’t do with any 
more nonsense ” 

Com ad grimaced at her, and went away, but any hopes she 
or others might hne entertained of sjiending the eve of Pen 
hallow’s birthday in comp native [icaec were effeetuallv put an 
end to, first bv the discovery that Vi\nn was prolonging her 
attack of hysrem in the library; and next by the antics of Pen- 
hallow, who as soon as he had recovered m some measure from 
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the effects of Raymond’s assault upon him, proceeded to make 
his presence more than usually felt in the house. Knowing 
nothing of his father’s unpropitious mood, Clay was inspired 
to address an appeal to him, having nerved himself to take this 
desperate step by walking about the gardens for several hours, 
and rehcaising a convincing speech. Filial respect and manly 
determination were the predominant notes in the speech, as 
rehearsed, but since he was destined never to utter more than 
the opening phrases all his trouble was wasted. The very sight 
of his pallid countenance, nervously bobbing Adam’s apple, 
and unquiet hands exasperated Penhallow. He had always 
done wlut lay in his power to inspire his sons with dicad of 
him, and had heartily despised any one of them who seemed to 
show that he had succeeded. Confronted b) Clay, obviously 
terrified of him, and as obviously prepanng to recite a set 
speech, he gave the fullest rein to liis ill-humo\ir, speedily re- 
ducing that unfoitunatc youth to a condition of sthmmering 
imbecility, tearing his chnracnT to shicds, trampling brutally 
o\er the tcndcicst spots in his sensibility, and dismissing him 
finally with a promise to take such steps as were requisite to 
turn him into a worthy member of the Penhallow family. 

Emerging fiom his fathers room in a murli shaken state, 
Clay fell into the arms of his half-sisrcr, whom he eiict'untcrcd 
in the hall, and who promptly walked him out into the garden, 
and endeavoured, with the best possible motives, to instil 
resolution and self-reliance joto him. Ihit as he was of the tyj)e 
that responds only m ciieouragcmcnr mingled with a good deal 
of flattery, her ineiliods, wdiich wck a once bracing and scorn- 
ful, inspired him with nothing moic than a desire to escape 
from her, coupled with a strong convic^-lon that sne did not 
understand him. lie fled to his mother, and unburdened him- 
self to her with so little reserve that it was not long before he 
had plunged her into a state of even grcatti desperation than 
his own. 

Having passed one of her restless nights, Faith was late in 
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coming downstairs. The hour which Clay had spent in her 
room had left her with a throbbing head; she felt her chief 
need to be quiet, and was well aware that such a commodity 
was not to be found under existing circumstances at Trevcllin. 
The house seemed to teem with persons all more or less inimical 
to her; and as though it were not enough to find Eugene toying 
with an idea for an essay in the Yellow drawing-room, his wife 
viciously smoking cigarettes in the library, Clara mending 
stockings in the morning-room, and Charmian conducting an 
argumentative literary discussion with Aubrey in the hall, Myra 
had walked up from the Dower House to discover what plans 
had been made for Penhallow’s birthday party on the morrow. 
Myra had been in to see Pcnhallow, and gave it as her opinion 
dial he was looking wonderful. As she had very little interest 
in anything beyond the walls of her own home, slie hardly ever 
came inlo collision with her father-in-law, a circumstance which 
enabled her to face ihc thought of his amazing vitality with 
perfect equanimity. 

“I always say,” she remarked brightly, “that he’ll see us all 
out! Of course, all the Penhallows are long-lived, aren’t they? 
I’m sure everyone thought his grandfather would die years and 
years before he did. He had everything in the world the matter 
with him, too. Of course, his father died young, but that was 
only because of a hunting accident.” 

Faith barely repressed a shudder. Her sister-in-law replied 
placidly that she for one had never believed in half Pcnhallow’s 
ailments. She added that Dr. Lifton might say what he liked, 
but that she knew her brother better tlian he ditl, and expecteil 
him to live for a gc'od many years yet. 

Faith could not listen to such a prognostication in silence. “If 
he did not drink so much!” she said. “Dr. Lifton told me him- 
self that no constitution could stand it!” 

“Ah!” said Clara, rethreading her needle, “Time will show.” 

Faith went out into the garden, murmuring that her head 
ached. The thought of perhaps having to endure years of the 
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sort of purgatory she had been going through for months now 
was so appalling to her that she looked quite hunted, and indeed 
felt as though her reason were tottering. Since Aul^rey’s return 
to the fold, the noise and the strife in tlie family seemed to have 
become augmented, not one of his brothers being able, appar- 
ently, to see him without making some belittling remark to 
which he promptly responded in kind. Such bickering had no 
effect upon Clara, who largely ignoicd it, but it preyed on 
r'aith’s nerves to an extent that would have been quite incom- 
prehensible to the Penhallows, had they had the least idea of it. 
More than ever, now tliat Aubicy ha<l come and Loveday had 
burayed her confidence, she found herself dreaming of the 
prettily iiirnished flat in London which s!ie hoped to share one 
day with Clay. It had become her escape from the tin moil of 
actuality, but sometimes it seemed to her that she would never 
realize her ambition until she h.id growm too old and weary to 
enjoy it. 

Seated in the shade o£ a big tree on the lawm, she glanced to- 
wards the sprawding gray liouse, with its graceful Dutch gables, 
its chamfeicd windows, and high chimney-stacks, and remem- 
bered with a feeling almost ot inciediility that she had once, 
long ago, exclaimed at its beauty, and thought herself fortunate 
to be its mistress. 

The trndi wms, of coinse, that she had never been its mistress. 
No spirit luled at Trevellin other than Penhallow's, and the 
tyranny he exercised was so complete that it left no member of 
the household untouched. Brocxliag over it, she rcali/.ed, with a 
little vStart (for she was so much it* 'he habit of thinking her 
own sufferings unique dial she had never considered whether 
the icst of the family might not suffer too, in their degrees), that 
it would not only be herself and Clay who would be released by 
Penhallow’s death from an intolerable bondage. There was 
Raymond, always at silent loggerheads widi his father, and 
striving against ihe odds to hiisb^u! the estate; there was 
Vivian, tied to a house and an existence she loathed, cheated of 
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her right to her own home; there was Bart, baulked of a 
marriage which, however distasteful to his family, would prob- 
ably turn out successfully; there was Aubrey, escaping for a 
little while only to be caught back again into his father’s toils. 
Perhaps, in the end, Charmian too would be forced to abandon 
the peculiar life she had chosen for herself. It did not seem 
likely, but anything, Faith thought, was possible when Pen- 
hallow jerked on the reins. But if he were to die, as the doctor 
had hinted that he would, every trouble would vanish, and they 
would be free, all of them: free to disperse, to follow their own 
inclinations; free from the fear of Penhnllow’s wrath; free from 
their degrading dependence upon him for their livelihood. 
Bart would marry his Loveday, and take her to live at Trellick; 
Vivian would at last have Eugene to herself, to worship and to 
protect; Aubrey might pursue his exotic course undisturbed; 
and Raymond, coming after impatient years into his inheritance, 
W'ould govern Trevellin without let or hindrance. And Clay, 
who was so much more important than any of them, would be 
saved from the gtirn future pkinned for him by Penliallow, for 
even if Pcnhalbjw left him nothing, thf^re would be her own 
jointure, and on that he and she could live in peace and tolerable 
comfort while he made a name for liimsclf with his pen. 

She saw clearly that Penhallow’s death would be a universal 
panacea, and at once it seemed to her monstrous that he should 
lie there, in that fantastic room, year upon year, as no doubt he 
would, growing steadily more outrageous, wasting the estate, 
spoiling so many people’s lives, breeding disseovsion and misery 
amongst them, while they all, in their several ways, ate their 
hearts out. If only he would fulfil his doctor's expectations, 
and drink himself to death! If only his unwise exertions might 
suddenly prove fatal! It would be, she thought dreamily, as 
though the house had been exorcised of an evil spirit. But he 
would not succumb to his follies, because nothing in this world 
ever happened as one prayed it might. He would go on, as his 
grandfather had before him, triumphantly overcoming the 
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weakness of his diseased body, wearing them all out, until, in 
the end, when at last he died, they would not care for their 
freedom any more, because it had come to diem too late. 

She gave a little sob, and buried her face in her hands, but 
raised it again quickly as she heard footsteps approaching. 

Aubicy was wandering across the lawn in her direction, a 
lock of his overlong hair flopping across his forehead. He wore 
a pair of very beautifully cut biscuit-colouied trousers, a pale 
green sports-shirt with short sleeves, suMe shoes, and a large 
silk handkerchief which he had knotted loosely round his neck 
in an extremely artless tashion, calculated to offend his bi others. 
A ^amco ring adorned the hand which he waved airily at Faith, 
and there was just the suggestion of an expensive scent about 
him. He paused by the seat under the tree, and said in his light, 
high-pitched voice: “Isty dear, whv did no one warn me that 
Fatlicr had gone gaga? Too unkind of you all! But dc finitely 
unhinged, darling!” 

“Wliat h.s he done now^” she asked wearily. 

“It isn’t so much wli<tt he has done as ''vhjJ he would like to 
do. Tve just sustained half an-hoiir’s quite paialysing conversa- 
tion— if you can call it that, foi Tm sure I barely uttcied — with 
him, in that grotesque room of his. ‘^wccLie, adiy the Jipanese 
screen of unparalleled meictnciousmss, and f^diy the tropical 
vegetation?” 

“I don’t know. He iake<^ fancies to tilings, and then he has 
them moved into his uxiin. 

“But, precious, no one could lake a fancy to an aspidistra!” 
Aubrey objected. “It’s hke pan is grass — too dreadfully 
apocryphal! And is it abwitacly a .,cssary to his comfort to 
place crimson and scarier side by side? 1 thought Ir was a trick 
of the candle-light last night, hut it hit me the rudest blow when 
I most reluctantly entered the room this momiiig. Do you sup- 
pose that disgusting dog of his has ec/ema, cu just llcas?” 

She made a gesture of distaste. “Oh, don’t, Aubicy! I’d 
rather not talk about it, if you don’t mind.” 
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“My dear, I do so agree with you! Quite too quelling. But 
you would never guess the insensate plan he has conceived for 
my future career! Would you believe it?— I’m to study 
afforestation!” 

“Afforestation!” she repealed blankly. 

“Oh, deforestation too! I mean, it’s definitely vertiginous! 
Couldn’t )ou have him ceitified^” 

“But are you going to?” she a^ked. 

“Sweet, Ts It likely? At my time of life, and with my sacred 
art to considei !” 

“Did you tell him so^” 

“No, dailing, ccitainly not. I wouldn’t be so tactless. Besides, 
Tm teriilied of JHaiher. 1 w'as unequivoe.illy assuaging. But 1 
(!o see that I shall be compelleel to do somLihing wholly 
desperate. So vulgar! 1 do hate active {xrsons, don’t you? Just 
think of pOv)i dear Chir-oh, I am beiniJ nice to Char! You 
must forga I Slid that. Let us instmtly tdk ol something else! 
Don’t you think there’s a w^eird fas in lOon about Father^ He 
always makvs me th nk (»1 Ih nry Vlll, uii cntiancing cieatuie, 
and hirdly more lutimidaUiig. 1 hue’s a Tudoi lavishness 
about him, and a general iir of rcctLssuess ouitc anachrouuus 
to the' sord'd tunu ^ we live m. I’ve got to go and cash a cheque 
for thie-c hundred pounds for him in B( drniu. I mean, just like 
that! Something really awe^in^^ piling about that, don’t you 
think ? Ldve lighting a i^igaictte wnih a fivt-jx>aiui nrae, which 
1 have ncsci hit \ >blc to nrrvc ins self to do, though I’ve tned, 
often. What can he possibly wamt with thice hundu J pounds, 
do you suppose'’ 

“He will squaric^^T u on things like that dieadful bed of his, 
or give it away, to people like Jimmy,” .she replied bitteily. 

“Of couise* 1 should ha\e known thir,” he agreed. “I don’t 
know how you feel about :t, daiiing, but I do rather grudge it 
to Jimmy. One begins to appreciate the probable feelings of 
the legitimate offspring of such persons as Louis XIV, which 
somehow had never come home to one before.” 
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"If he has told you to cash the cheque, it must be because 
Raymond wouldn’t,” she warned him. "Raymond will be very 
angry if you do it.” 

"Yes, lovey, Tm sure he will, but Father would be very angry 
if I didn’t, and of the two I prefer to face Ray,’' he answered. "If 
you don’t see me again, it will either be because I have 
absconded with the money, or because I have failed to control 
that dreadful limousine. Good-bye, darling: do cheer up!” 

He walked away from her with another wave of his hand. 
She remained under the shadow of the big tree for a long time, 
thinking that it was easy for him, here only on a visit and with 
]i ^ intention of remaining, to recomniciul her to be cheerful. If 
PenhallcAV succeeded in forcing him to live at Trevcllin, he 
would speedily lose his insouciance. She wondered what he 
meant, if he meant anything, by his talk of doing something 
desperate. She wislied with all her heart that he would do some- 
thing desperate, desperate enough to enrage Pcnhxllow into 
bursting a blood-vessel. No one could think it a crime to put 
an end to a life so baleful: indeed, if Pcnhailow’s brain were 
going, it would be almost a kindness. She leaned her head back 
against tlic rough Irce-trunk, closing her eyes, and letting her 
imagination stray into that halcyon world which lay beyond 
Penhallow’s grave. It was so real to her, down to the .smallest 
detail of that little flat in London, that when she was roused, 
much later, bv the sound of the gong, lustily beaten by Reuben 
in the hall, she felt as thoUf^li she had really escaf)ed for a ha[)[>y 
hour from TrevcHin, and had been wrenched back with a 
sickening jolt. 

Raymond did not come in to h. ich, but Bart was present, 
and said that he did not know why Ray should not have re- 
turned, since, as far as he knew, he had not had much to do 
that morning. Bart was out of spirits; ever since his interview 
witfi his father lie had been resdess, alternanng between spurts 
of energy, and a moody listlessne^ -i until now foreign to his 
cheerful temperament. He hardly sjx)ke until Aubrey entered 
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the room, midway through the meal, and he for the first time 
beheld his attire. That did rouse him, and he expressed him 
self with brutal freedom Eugene added hxs less brutal but more 
deadly mite, and as Charmian considered herself in honour 
bound to come to Aubrey’s support, the usual state of warfare 
soon reigned over the diningroom. Clay, who should have 
known better, joined in the condemnation of Aubrey’s sartorial 
taste and effeminate habits, and was promptly told by Bart that 
he was a cheeky \ouiig hound, and bidden to shut up It was ar 
this point that T udi begin to cry, quite silently, but so uncon 
trollably thu ittci a moment of biting her lips, and twisting htr 
hands together under the table, she got up, and hurned out of 
the room, leaving her pudding untouched on her 

‘I suppose,” said Vivian viciously, tint you II lU of you be 
satisfied when you’ve driven 1 aith into i liiaatir asylum^” 

Bart looked a good deal surprised “liut what’s the matter 
with her^ No one sud anythmp to her'” 

shoukln’i line set on Ch\ sud Uis aum “You know 
she doc n’t like it Not bit whit he slijuldnt cntici/e lus 
ciders ” 

‘Good lord, I I nl^ tnkj him to duu up' IKre Chx ^oud 
better go after her, incl ull hi its il! I didnt riean to 

upset hei ’ 

“Tell her you’ve kissed, with tears,” recommend^'d Eugene, 
diawing a dish of stnv^bcrrKs towards him 
Charmnn wmled until Clay hid lelt tnt room before d Jivcr- 
mg herself of her op*mon Ihcn she said, leinirg hick in her 
chair, and driving one hind into the pocket of the slacks she 
was wearing “It’s uni/ing to me that you none of \ou have the 
wit to See what’s hipptning under vour noses It’^' my belief 
that Faith is heading hr \ nerve us breikdown I never saw 
her so much on ech^e in my Iite She looks as though she hadn’t 
had a proper night’s rest for months ” 

Eugene, who could not bear anyone to tncioach on his 
prerogative, said witli light contempt “My dear Char, we have 
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all been sufficiently bored by the recital of Faith’s so-called m- 
somiua already. If she had ever been called upon to suffer one 
tenth of what I go through nightly, she might have some cause 
to complain!” 

“There’s nothing whatsoever the matter with you, f ugene/’ 
letorted his sister You are fast turning into a hYpochondnac, 
and Vivian can api)arcntly find nothing better to do than to 
cncouiagc you Don’t bother to rush to his defence, Vivian* I 
haven’t the slightest interest in either of you Bat unless I’m 
much mistaken Faith his reached a breaking point, and will 
probably have i complete collapse one of these days When I 
Icok at her, 1 am reminded of the tciriblc time I wen» dirtiugh 
with poo»- Led i once, when she had be n living on her nerves 
fot months, and rhc> gav* wav un(*er the stinn” 

Bart bix)ke into a ir ir of liught^ t gosh* I shvmld think 
they damned well mighv* An\ thing wcniid give way under the 
strain of hiving rhit liirrip ol Tinkish D ’ 4I t living on it*” 
Aubrev inteivencd before ^ harnnan cculd blistM Bart foi 
this irreverence “Or eouiM I don t suppose anv of you will 
be at all inn d, but I must inform vou ihu Fnith is m t the 
onl> person in this ho isc threats ned wnth a nervous bieakdown 
\nd I do hr pc th it when I so f u forg t mvselt as to reudei this 
buaid untenable by bursting 111m tens it it, )oii \\i*l lemcmbcr 
that I arn m^t iccount ible for mv actions ” 

I expect, s ud Cl ira widely, di it she needs a change of air ” 
C! ly came b">c,k into the room, w th the news th it his mother 
was lying down, so no more was said Faith rcappeaied it tea- 
time, but irom ihc look of dismav vhnh came into her face 
W'hen she paused on tl e threshold ot the Ja 1 g drawing room 
It was plain that she would not hive done so h i I she been in- 
forrncvl that P^nlnllovv intended to mile one of tiie te* party. 

He was wrapped in his aged dr^ ssin tzown, and it was 
evident that it had cost him »n effort to ect p a* all. His eyes 
held a Icxak of ^rram; his colour was ^ 1; and be eased himself 

m his wheeled chair from time to time, as though he were 
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suffering a considerable degree of discomfort. He was quick 
to see Faith’s instinctive recoil. He said in his roughest, most 
derisive voice: ‘‘No, you wouldn’t have come down if you’d 
known you were going to find me here, would you? A fine 
wife you are! I might be dead for all the notice you ever take 
of me! Why haven’t you been near me all clay^ Eh? Why 
haven’t you?” 

She could never accustom he’^self to being rated in public, 
and the colour rushed to hei face as she answered in a low 
tone: ‘1 have not bten very well, Adam.” 

He gave a saidouic baik of lauglner at this. “Oli, you’ve not 
been very welE” he said, mimicking her “Th.u’s always your 
bicatt” 

Bart crossed the lojm with a plate of sandwnlies, which he 
offered to Penhal]ow^ “Hit one of your own si/e, Guv’nor!” he 
said briefly. 

Penhallow looked up at him iindt.r his blows. “You, for 
instant e^” 

Bart gunned, “biire! (jo ihcidl’ 

Penhallow put up a hand, and pulled his cau “Coming out 
as a champion, arc you?” His glance swept the room, and 
alighted on Cl ly I )i an msiant. lie tc'oh a sandwnh, and 
uldrcssed his wife again “I notice it isn’t >ouj own brat who 
stands up for you, my dear,” he remaiked. 

Clay turned scarlet, and tried to lool' as though he had not 
heard this sally. It was at this moment that Raymond entered 
the room 

Penhallow iorgot about his wnle. ETe seemed to straighten 
himself in his cluii when he saw Raymond. “Didn’t expect to 
find me up, did you?” he demanded challengingly 

Raymond’s face was always rather imfiassnc; it showed no 
change of expression now. “I don’t know that I thought much 
about it cither way,” he replied. He walked over to the table, 
and waited to receive his tca-cup from Clara’s hands. 

“You’ie lookin’ tired, Ray,” she remarked. 
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all right,*’ he responded shortly. Conscious of his 
father’s gaze, he looked up, and met it squarely, his jaw harden- 
ing a little. Penhallow grinned at him, but whether in mockery, 
or in appreciation of his self-command it would have been diffi- 
cult to say. 

Penhallow began to stir his tea, in a way which made Aubrey 
exchange a pained glance with Charmian. “I shall sit up to 
dinner,” he announced. 

This piece of intelligence was greeted with such a marked 
lack of enthusiasm that Aubrey felt it incumbent on him to say: 
“How lovely for us, Father dear!” 

“1 don’t know which of you gives me the worst belly-ache, 
you or Clay!” said Penhallow, witli a look of disgust. “I don’t 
want you slobbering over me!” His licry glance again swept 
the room; his lip curled, “A nice, affeclionatc lot of children 
Pve got!” he said scathingly. 

“One hates lo criticize Father,” murmured Iiugehe in his 
sister’s car, “but one cannot but feel that to be a most unreason- 
able remark.” 

“Considerin’ you mean to sii up to dinner (nmorrow, you'd 
be better in bed today, T should have thought,” said Clara. 

“You keep your thoughts to yourself, old lady!” retorted Pen- 
hallow. “I dare say there’s a lot of you w'uuld like to see me 
keep rny bed, but you’re going to be disappointed. By God, I’ve 
let you get so out of hand, the whole p.ick of you. it’s time I 
showed you who’s master at Trevelliii!” He .stabbed a finger 
at his wife. “And that gcjcs for you tool” he said unnecessarily. 
“Don’t think you’re going to take to your bed with a headache, 
or any other such tomfoolery, because you’re notl And as for 
you,” he added, direrting the accusing finger at Charmian, “you 
can make what kind of a guy of yourself you please in London, 
but you won’t do it here! You let me see you in those trousers 
again, and I’ll lay my stick across your bottom!” 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” said Charni’ a, with a look ciuite as 
fierce as his. “You’ve no sort of control over me, so don’t you 
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think it! Vm not dependent on you! / shan’t burst into tears 
because you choose to shout at me! You’ll get as good as you 
give if you go for me!” 

'‘Oh, don’t! please don’t!” Faith gasped, shrinking back in 
her chair involuntarily. 

Neither of the combatants paid the slightest heed to her. 
Battle was fairly joined, and had anyone wished to speak it 
would have been quite impossible to have done so above the 
thunder of Penhallow’s voice and the fury of Charmian’s more 
strident accents. Eugene, lounging on a sofa, lay laughing at 
them both; Clara went on drinking her tea in perfect uncon- 
cern; Clay found that his hand was trembling so much that he 
was obliged to set his cup and saucer down on the table beside 
him; and Conrad, entering the room when the quarrel was at 
its height, promptly encouraged his sister by calling out: “Loo 
in, Char! Loo in, good bitch!” 

Reuben Lannei, who had come in behind Conrad, crossed 
the room to his master’s chair, and shook his arm to attract 
his attention. “Shet your noise, Master, do!” he shouted in 
his car. 

Penhallow broke off in die middle ot an extremely coarse 
description of his .kiught^'t’s character to say: “What do you 
want, you old foed?” 

“It's Mr. Ottery wants !o see you, Master. Fve put un in the 
Yelknv drawing-room.” 

The rage died out of Penhallow’s enflamed countenance quite 
suddenly. An interested gleam came into his eyes; he turned 
them towards Raymond in a speculative glance; a slow grin 
dispersed the remnants of his scowd. “Phineas, eh?” he said. 
His great frame shook wjth a soundless laugh. “Well, that’s 
very interesting, damme if it isn’t! Sliow him in! Wliat do 
you want to put him in the Yellow room for?” 

“Because he wants to see you, private. Master, that’s what for.” 

“Why on earth?” demanded Conrad, staring at him. 

Raymond, who had heard the message delivered with an 
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imperceptible stiffening of his face, laid down his cup and 
saucer, and said: “I’ll see him.” 

“You’re a damned fool, Ray,” said his father, but with more 
amusement than annoyance in his tone. “So old Phineas wants 
to see me! Well, well, and why shouldn’t he? Push me into 
the Yellow room, Reuben!” 

Raymond said no moie. As Reuben pushed the wheeled 
chair forward, Penhallow put out a hand and grasped Charmian 
by the arm. “There, my girl! give me a kiss! Damned if you 
don’t make me think of your mother when you fly into your 
tantrums, thougli God knows the messy way you live is enough 
to make her turn in her gravel But you’re a high-couraged 
filly, and that’s something!” He pulled her down as he spoke, 
gave her a noisy kiss, and a resounding spank, and let her go. 

As soon as he had been pushed out of the room, speculation 
on the cause of Phineas s visit broke out, his brothers looking 
enquiringly at Raymond, who said, however, that he had no 
more idea than they. 

“Why, particularly, are you a ‘damned fool’, Ray?” asked 
Eugene, a little curiosity in his eyes, 

Raymond shrugged, “1 don’t know. Did you order those 
l)uckeLs, Bart?” 

“No, of course I didn’t. You said you’d attend to it yourself,” 
Ban replied, surprised. 

“Old” Raymond coloured slightly. “All right: slipped my 
memory.” 

“Good God, how are the mighty fallen!” exclaimed Conrad, 
folding a slice of bicad-aud butUi and putting It into his 
mouth. “Chalk it up, st)mebody! Mie Great, the Methodical 
Ray has at last forgotten something he ought to have remem- 
bered! Keep it up, Ray: you’ll become quite hiiinan in lime!” 

Raymond smiled in a rather perfunctory way, and soon after 
left the room. Aubrey sighed audibly. “1 ncre is something 
more than oppressive about this 1 he said. “I expect 

you’re all quite used to it, but coming as I do from the bcauti- 
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ful peace of my own chambers it strikes me quite too dreadfully 
forcibly.” He described a vague gesture with his delicate hands. 
“I shan’t say that an evil influence appears to me to brood over 
the place, because I do think esoteric remarks of that nature are 
terribly embarrassing, don’t you? But you all seem to me to be 
a trifle more than life-size, and definitely febrile!” 

“You’re perfectly right!” Charmian said. “But can you 
wonder at it?” 

“No, my sweet. At least, I don’t mean to waste my time in 
trying. I’m just profoundly repelled. Something so deplorably 
indecorous about an uninhibited display of the more violent 
emotions, don’t you agree? Ah, no! How unremembering of 
me! You have just demonstrated to us, haven’t you, darling, 
tliat you don’t agree at all?” 

As Eugene, who was as jealous of Aubrey's clever tongue as 
he was of his success in the field of literature, began to engage 
him in a woidy duel, Faith got up, and quietly left tiic room. 


CHAPl'ER XV 

A HIRED car, which had presumably brought Phineas from 
Bodmin, drawn up outside the front door. Faitli saw it, as 
she crossed the hall towards the staircase, hut beyond thinking 
fleetingly that it was strange that Phineas should have come so 
unexpectedly to call upon Penhallow she wasted no speculation 
on his visit. The throbbing in her temples had developed into 
a dull ache which seemed to emanate from a point midway 
between her brows. The skin across her forehead felt tight and 
unyielding; she smoothed it once or twice with her hand as she 
mounted the stairs. When she reached her room, she sat down 
in a chair by the window, not leaning back in it, but holding 
herself rigid, with her hands clasped in her lap, the fingers 
working a little. While she had cowered in the depths of the 
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big chair in the Long drawing-room, wincing at the strident 
voices of Penhallow and Charmian, she had caught sight of 
Clay’s white face, and had read the sick terror in it. She had 
seen how his hand shook when he set down his cup and saucer, 
and it had come to her quite suddenly that he and she must 
escape from Trcvellin. He had cast her an imploring look 
which had recalled to her mind the way he used to run to her 
for protection when he was a little boy. She realized that for 
all his lofty talk, and his desperate pretences, he was still near 
enough to his childhood to cherish the shreds of that old, un- 
reasoning trust in her ability to keep him safe from any hurt or 
any danger. Her love for him had nerved her, in the past, to 
fight his battles for him, against her stepsons, and even against 
Penhallow himself; it flamed high in her heait now: she could 
not fail Clay. 

She began to think of what she must do. She supposed it 
would be ejssily possible for them bf»th to Ic ive Trcvellin, and 
for an idle minute considered how such a ihght could best be 
accomplished. Then she remembered that she had too little 
money to make it feasible; and that (day was under age. She 
did not know whether Penhallow could lay legal claiin to him, 
bat she thought it very likely. Th^^v would never be able to 
hide from him; he w^ould hunt ilicm d{)wn for the sheer sport 
of it. 

Her gaze was fixed and unseeing; she remained motionless, 
except for the w^orking of her fingers. She ihoughi and thought, 
trying to find the certain way of escape wduch must surety exist 
if she had bur the wit to perceive it. Uit every path she explored 
seemed to lead, in her overwrougnt brain, only to a huge 
painted bedstead, in which Penhallow lay roaring with laughter 
at her attempts to evade him. 

So real was this image that she graduaMy became convinced 
that there was no scheme she could evolve th..t he would not be 
able easily to frustrate. She had alu > been afraid of him; he 
was beginning now to assume grotesque proportions in her 
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mind, so that she felt herself to be as powerless, while he lived, 
as some fairy-tale creature under an evil spell. 

She wished that her head would stop aching. She was tired, 
too; she had not slept naturally for several nights, and had been 
obliged lately to increase the veronal she took from twenty to 
thirty drops. She had sent Loveday into Liskeard the day 
before, to have the prescription made up again at the chemist’s, 
and Loveday had protested diffidently, telling her that it was 
not right that she should drug herself, that she ought to see Dr. 
Rame about her insomnia, because he w^as younger than Dr. 
Lifton, his partner, and was said to be a clever man, and very 
tip-to-date. She had not listened to Loveday, partly because she 
liad drawn away from the girl since her discovery that she 
meant to marry Bart, and partly because she did nor like Dr. 
Rame, and had come to think that she could not do without her 
sleeping-draught. The new bottle, as yet uno[)ened, stood be- 
side the old on tlie shelf above her w^ash-stand. She turned her 
eyes towards it, thinking that it was as well she had sent Love- 
day for it, since she would be obliged to broach it tonight, if her 
headache continued. If it wxre not for Clay, she thought she 
might be tempted to empty the bottle into her glass, and drink 
it all at a gulp, thus putting a painless end to herself. 

It seemed to her that her brain, which had not seriously con- 
templated such an action as this, became suddenly suspended 
above the thought that had so casually occuri cti to her. She sat 
with her eyes riveted to the little bottle, and her heart beating 
so hard that it thudded against her ribs. 

No one w^ould evei know. Tlint was the thought which 
leaped to her mind, and stayed there, behind all the others 
which swiftly followed it. Dr. Lifton had told her that not 
even Penhallow’s constitution could stand the strain he was 
imposing on it. He would feel no surprise if Penhallow were 
to die suddenly; he would say that he had warned them of what 
must happen if tlicy could not persuade him to change his way 
of life. Everyone knew that so far from modifying his eating 
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and his drinking and his crazy spurts of energy he had been 
going from bad to worse during the past weeks; and although 
Clara, and perhaps others of his family as well, might be con- 
fident that he would survive his excesses, they would only think, 
when he died, that they had been mistaken after all, and had 
paid too little heed to the doctor’s warning. 

With fatal clarity, die very means by which she could hasten 
PenhalJow's end (for it was nc; more than that, she told her- 
self) showed themselves to her, so that it almost seemed as 
though she were meant to take this course. It was so easy that 
it seemed strange that she had never thought of it before. He 
would not suffer; lie would not even know that he had swal- 
lowed the drug, for when he was already a little fuddled, as he 
had been for runny nights, he bad a way of tossing off his 
whisky at a gulp. It appeared to her that if he felt no pain she 
could not be thought to have committed so great a crime. She 
was sure that she had many times heard him inveigh against the 
life he was forced to lead, saying that the sooner he died the 
better pleased he would be, and if her brain could not quite 
accept this declaration at its face-value, at least it was leady to 
receive it as a half-excuse for what she meant to do. 

The more she thought of it, the more clearly she perceived 
that every trivial circumstance militated so strangely in her 
favour that her task began to assume the colour of a predestined 
act. 

When they left Pcnhallow'' every evening, and the trays of 
refreshments had been removed from his room, Reuben was 
compelled to get out the decanter t-i whisky frean the corner- 
cupboard, and to place it on the table beside die bed. Reuben 
had a trick of reducing the quantity of liquor in the decanter 
to a bare minimum, so that there should be a check on the 
amount his master could consume w^hen he v/as left alone for 
the night. There was never anything left in the decanter in the 
morning, so that there could be no It i that others besides Pen- 
hallow might drink the drugged whisky; nor was it ever pro- 



duced during the course of the evening for the refreshment of 
those who foregathered in his room. Penhallow would not 
touch his private store of whisky, she thought, until he had 
been made ready for sleep, and left alone in his huge, over- 
heated room. 

The fancy had seized him to get up today; he meant to take 
the head of his table at dinner, when he would no doubt eat 
and drink too much, grow boif^terous, and exhaust himself, as 
he always did on such occasions. Surely it would seem the 
most natural thing in the world if he should be found to have 
died in his sleep after a day of most unwise exertion! 

Martha, she knew, had seized the opportunity to turn out his 
room that afternoon. It was done now, all the sweeping and 
the dusting, and the great bed stood ready for its occupant. 
There could be nothing to take anyone to the room again until 
Penhallow re'Cntered it; all she had to do was to go down to it 
at a moment when it was unlikely that she would encounter 
any of the househedd in that part of the house. That was as 
easy as the rest. Before dinner, when the family was gathered 
in the Yellow drawing-room, drinking sherry; and Reuben, 
with Jimmy to help him, was busy laying the table in the 
dining-room, she could pass with little fear of meeting anyone 
on the way down the narrow stairway at the far end of the 
house into the small hall on to which Pcnhallow’s room opened. 
All she had to do then to win freedom for herself, and for Clay, 
for Raymond, for Vivian, for Bart, even for Aubrey, was to 
cross the wide floor to the corner-cupboard, to open it, to lift 
the stopper from the decanter in it, and to empty in the contents 
of one small bottle. It seemed such a little thing to do to achieve 
so much that was good that it scarcely bore the appearance to 
her of a crime. All the troubles which now beset the Pen- 
hallows would be settled by this one act; there would be peace 
at Trcvellin, and happiness: a release for more persons than her- 
self and Clay from an intolerable bondage. 

A long sigh heaved her breast. The thudding of her heart 
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had abated; she felt calm, and clear-sighted; even the ache in 
her head was less, although it had left her, as it so often did, 
with a feeling of narcosis, as though the pain had been merely 
blanketed by a strong anodyne. She glanced at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and, getting up from her chair, began to change 
her dress for dinner. 

She thought that if she met anyone on her way to Pen- 
hallow’s room, or heard someone in the room when she came 
to it, it would be a sign to her that she was not, after ail, meant 
to carry out her intention: but she felt so sure that she was 
meant to that it would have been a shock to her to have 
encountered even so small a hindrance as a housemaid upon the 
landing. 

When she came out of her room, there was no one in sight. 
She could hear the twins* voices raised in the hall below, and 
Charmian singing, ratlier immclodiously, behind the slmt bath- 
loom door . The broad corridor at the back of the house, widi 
its deep window embrasures, was deserted too The doors into 
the twins’ rooms stood open on to it; (Jonrad had put his shoes 
outside; she caught a glimpse, as she passed, of Bari’s clothes 
tossed carelessly on to the floor of his room. The corridor led 
into a smaller hall, the counterpart of the one below it. Here 
was Eugene’s and Vivian’s bedroom, with its dressing-room 
beyond, and Aubrey’s room opposite. Aubrey had gone down- 
stairs, but a murmur of voj*^ 'S sounded m Eugene’s room. Faith 
went softly down the narrow, worn stairs, meeting no one, hold- 
ing the phial in her handkerchief, A scent of lavender drifted 
into the hall at the foot of the stairs w'om the door wliich stood 
open on to the garden; and one of Barts dogs, an old setter, lay 
on the mat with his head on his paws. He cocked his cars, and 
followed Faith with his eyes, but he did not lift his head, be- 
cause he was uninterested in anyone but Bart, The double doors 
into Penhallow’s room stood wdde, as though to invite her to 
enter. From the hall she could sec d*. patchwork quilt upon 
the bed shimmering and glowing in a shaft of late sunlight 
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striking into the room slantways through one of the windows, 
She went in, quite unafraid, and crossed the room to the corner- 
cupboard. The decanter ^t-tjod there, with a glass beside it, and 
a siphon, upon a silver tray. As she bad expected, there was 
only a little whisky in it. She removed the heavy cut-glass 
stopper, and poured in the veronal. A tiny sound behind her 
made her start, and look over her shoulder. But it was only 
Pcnhallow s cat, Beelzebub, which had awakened, and was 
stretching luxuriously. She replaced the stopper, and closed the 
cupboard door. The cat sat on its haunches, and began to wash 
one foreleg. As she moved away from the cupboard, it paused 
to regard her fixedly, holding its paw suspended. She did not 
like cats; she thought that this one looked malevolently at her, 
as though it knew what she had done. She left the room; and 
the setter’s eyes followed her again as she went towards the 
staircase. 

Eugene and Vfiviaa were still talking in their room; Char- 
mian was wliistling an air from Im Boh^me in the bathroom. 
Faith went into her room, and put the empty veronal phial 
back on the shelf iiesidc the other bottles and pots that stood 
there. She felt strangely calm, as though she had not done any- 
thing at all out of the ordinary, but she thought that her head- 
ache would be sure to return before she had spent many minutes 
amongst the Penhallows, so she swallowed a couple of aspirin 
tablets before going downstairs to join the party in the Yellow 
drawing-ioom. 

No one paid much attention to her when she entered the 
room, and she went to sit down by the o[)en window. Bart, 
who was standing by the pie-crust table upon which Reuben 
had set the tray with the sherry, had the decanter in his hand, 
and did indeed acknowledge his stepmother’s presence by lift- 
ing it suggestively, and saying: “Faith?” 

She shook her head. There was a motley collection of glasses 
in the room, for it seemed that nothing broke quite so readily 
as a sherry glass, or was so hard to replace. Penhallow held one 
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of an old set in his hand, and Clara had another; but Coijrad 
was drinldng from a tinted g^ass of thin Czecho-Slovakian 
ware, obtained from Wool worth’s; and Bart had a miniature 
club-tumbler. Faith thought dreamily that when she and Clay 
lived together in their London flat everything should match. 

Phineas’s call had left Penhallow in high good-humour. Not 
even the appearance of Aubrey in his maroon velvet jacket pro- 
voked him to more than a sardonic crack of laughter. He said, 
a little boastfully, that he had not felt so well for years. Then 
he saw Bart look at him with narrowed, frowning eyes, and he 
added that he was going to die on h«s feet, or at any rate in his 
chair. When the time came to go in to dinner, he had his chair 
wheeled to the head of the table, remarking agreeably to Ray- 
mond that he w'as nor going to be de[>osed yet. Raymond re- 
turned no answer to this jibe, hut took his place between Char- 
mian and Eugene, His brothers thought that the set look on 
his face betokened annoyance at Penhallow’s picscnce, anrl were 
amused at seeing him put out of countenance. But Penhallow’s 
resumption of the place which he liad not sat in for so long 
alTectcd him not at all. He was ihijdcing of the strange inter- 
view which had taken place in the YellcAV drawing-room after 
tea. 

Hardly knowing what good, if any good at all, he hoped to 
do, he had joined his father and his uncle there, encountering, 
as he had entered the room, so bleak a look of hatred from 
Phineas that it had surprised a laugh out of him. In her dread 
of having her youthful indiscretion exposed by Penhallow, it 
appeared that Delia had cast herself - her brotlicr’s protec- 
tion, openly acknowledging what Phineas had known, or per- 
haps only guessed, for forty years, but had shrunk fastidiously 
from facing. It was evident that he was furious at having the 
discreet veil in which he lived lorn down by rude, Penhallow 
hands; and from the expression of distaste oii his countenance 
it seemed tliat he blamed Raymond as 'o ich as Penhallow him- 
self for the disturbance created in his ordered life. 
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‘'Hallo, Ray I’* had said Pcnhallow genially. "'Here’s your 
uncle been playing ostrich for forty years! You’ve upset his 
apple-cart nicely! What did you go running of? to Delia for, 
you fool?” 

“To learn die truth!” Raymond replied. 

Pcnhallow had chuckled. “There’s an undutiful son for 
you! Mistrusdng your own father! Didn’t I tell you that Delia 
was the srjrc of little fool who rouldn’t keep a still tongue in her 
head.^ You might have known she’d scuttle o/f to blurt the 
whole thing out to Phineas, who didn’t want to hear it.” He 
directed his attention to his visitor, scanning him appreciatively. 
“Knew it all along, didn't you, Phin? Old pussy-cat Phin! I 
thought you did. Lacked the plain guts to tackle me! Lord, 
there was never more than one man in >our family, and that 
was my Rachel!” 

Phincas had passed his tongue between his lips. The hostility 
he hud been at pains to disguise for so many years was naked 
in his eyes, but his dread of scandal was more powerful than 
his dislike of Pcnhallow, and he had not allowed himself to be 
goaded into any intemperate rcjr)inder. He had said smoothly, 
picking his words with care; “1 conceive it to be useless, my 
dear Pcnhallow, Hy indulge in idle recriminations. I have come 
here texlay to learn from you what your object was in making 
this unsavoury disclosure to the — er— unfortunate outcome of 
an interlude in ycair past on which I prefer not to dwell.” 

“That's you, Ray,” remarked Pcnhallow, 

“lie wants an answer,” Raymond had replied. “So do 1.’' 

One of his soundless laughs had shaken Pcnhallow. “Damme 
if I ever thought I was going to get so much amusement oat of 
it when I told you!” he had said. “Maybe I hadn’t got an 
object.” 

Phineas had set his slightly trembling finger-tips together. “I 
require your assurance, Pcnhallow, that diis affair will go no 
farther.” 

“You won’t get it,” Pcnhallow answered genially. 
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Phineas’s voice had become a little shrilL “Have you con- 
sidered what my sister’s position must be if any w-ord of this 
disgraceful story again passes your lips?” 

''Your position is what you mean, Phinl” Penhallow had 
retorted. “A fat lot you ever cared for Delia’s troubles! All 
you want is to be able to live snug and soft in your damned 
respectability 1 Well, you won’t live quite so snug in future. 
Time some of the lard was sweated oil you!” 

“What about me?” Raymond had demanded, his words fall- 
ing heavily between the two older men. 

His father’s eyes had gluued at him mockingly. “You’ll learn 
to sing small, Ray. Maybe if you behave yourself I’ll bold my 
tongue.” 

Raymond had been silent, bitterly envisaging his future at 
Penhailow’s hands. 

“I apprehend,” had said Phineas, “that a woman w^lio was 
once in my lather’s employ, and later became nursemaid to 
your children, is also puvy to this affair. I must insist that 
adequate stej^s be taken to ensure her silence ” 

“Oh, you must insist, must you?” had reported Penhallow, 
kindling to quick wrath. “By God, Pliiiicas, I’d like to know 
where you think you are! This is ?ny stamping ground, let me 
tell you, and the only man to do any insisting at Trevcllin is 
Penhallow! Perhaps you’d like to offer old Martha a fat bribe? 
Or perhaps you’re going to insist that I should? That ’ud be 
more like you, wouldn’t it, sc careful as you are with your 
money? Well, I shan’t do it, but Fve no objection to your try- 
ing it on! Lord, I’d like to see yoiii smug face wcll-'Scratchcd!” 

“If you are satisfied tiiat die woman’s loyalty may be trusted,” 
had replied Phineas, with what dignity he could muster, “I 
must of course bow to your superior knowledge of her char- 
acter, but I would point out to you ” 

“You’ll bow to more than my superior knowledge of Martha’s 
character!” Penhallow had interrupted brutally. 

Phineas had been obliged to swallow that. For how long the 
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interview had been prolonged Raymond did not know. He 
had left the room, perceiving that neither he nor Phineas was 
serving any other purpose in remaining than that of providing 
Penhallow with a sport after his own heart. From die exultant 
joviality of Pcnhallow’s present mood, he inferred that he 
had succeeded in thoroughly discomfiting Phineas. He was 
obviously enjoying an extension of his power, and had as 
obviously begun to exercise it a fashion as fiendish as it was 
capricious, since he announced, with a good deal of relish, that 
the Otterys were going to join his birthday party on the morrow. 

“Well, it’s your party, sir,” said Eugene, in a rone that left 
no one in any doubt of his own sentiments. 

“Who’s coming?” asked (Conrad. “Have old Ma Venngreen, 
and make it a real riot of clean fun!” 

“Damned if 1 don’t!” said Penhallow gleefully. “Faith, my 
girl, you'll attend to that!” 

She w^as quietly eating her dinner, safe in the citadel of her 
knowledge that there would be no nightmare of a party to be 
endured. She raised her eyes, and said: “Very well, Adam.” 
The length of the table separated them, but she had an odd 
fancy that he was farther removed from her than that. 

Reuben, who had watched with patent disapproval his 
master’s zestful attack upon a lobster, interposed at this point, 
remarking severely that since shelkfiish were fatal to Pen- 
hallow’s digestion the chances were that the party would have 
to be put off, anyway. 

The only result of this was to make Penhallow curse him 
cheerfully for being a meddling old buzzard, and demand the 
other lialf of his lobster. He next bethought himself of a piece 
of information likely to infuriate Raymond, and let it be widely 
known that he had sent Aubrey to cash a cheque for him in 
Bodmin that morning. 

“Going the pace a bit, aren’t you, Guv’nor?” said Bart, 
“Thought you drew out a tidy bit not so long ago?” 

“What’s it got to do with you how much I choose to keep 
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by me?” demanded Penhallow. “If I have any damned criticism 
from any of you, Til give die whole three hundred to Aubrey, 
to pay his debts with!'* 

“Good lord!” ejaculatrd Conrad. “You didn’t draw out three 
hundred at one blow, did you?” 

“Yes,” said Aubrey, “and I do hojx: that you will all of you 
criticize him a great deal, because if Father were to give it to 
me it would be a very lonely gesture, I feel.” 

“We shouldn’t!” Conrad retorted. 

“Well, I lioj^e you’re as rich as you think you are, Father,” 
S'ud Charrnian. “Though personally I should doubt it.” 

Penhallow signed imperatively to Reuben to refill his wine- 
glass, and turned his head to look at Raymond. “Well? well?” 
he said. “You’re nr t usually backward in giving rnc your 
opinion of rny actions! Lost your tongue all of a sudden?” 

“You know very well what my opinion is,” Raymond replied 
curtly. 

“To think 1 was forgetting that I’d already had the benefit of 
your criticism!” Penhallow exclaimed. “Mcdd a pistol to my 
liead, too, didn’t you? Well, well, it’s been a lullish day one 
way and another! Clara, old lady, here's to you!” 

Raymond chanced to look up, as Penhallow was drinking 
his sister’s licalth. Pie found that Jimmy, who was helping 
Reuben to wait upon them all, was watching him covcrily, an 
expression of mingled cur^' sity and gloating on his dark face. 
Pie stilPcncd, icincrnhering what had seemed of litrle import- 
ance in the first shock of his discovery, that it had been Jimmy 
who had ruslicd in to pull him (if his fathei’s throat that 
morning, and that witii a promptitude which suggested that 
he had all the time been listening at the door. As he stared 
into Jimmy’s spiteful eyes, so deadly a look came into his ow-fl 
that Jimmy changed colour. 

The blood seemed to Raymond to drum in his head. Pie 
low^ered his gaze to his plate, thinking. He \nows! 

There were too many animated conversations in progress 
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round the table for anyone to have leisure to observe this tiny 
interlude; nor did Raymond’s silence occasion any remark. It 
was supposed that one of his moody, taciturn fits had descended 
upon him. By the time that Bart addressed an enquiry to him 
across the table he had regained command over his faculties, 
and was able to answer with a calm that surprised himself. 

Having disposed of several glasses of burgundy, Penhallow 
was inspired, when lie was left alone with his sons at the table, 
to order Reuben to go down to the cellars to fetch up a couple 
of botlJes of the 96 port. 

“Anyone would think,'’ said Reuben dampingly, “that it was 
your birthday today, which it isn’t.” 

“I shan’t waste the ’96 port on Venngrecn and Phin Ottery,” 
<lcclared Penhallow. “You be off with you, and fetch it up! A 
glass of port will do me a power of good.” 

“It won’t do your gout any good,” grurnbed Reuben, but he 
went off to (^bey the order. 

When he had drunk as much port ns he. wanted to, and had 
reached that stage of boisterous elation Tvhich his wife so much 
dreaded, Penhallow had himself wheeled into the Long draw- 
ing-room to join the ladies. His intellect was just sufficiently 
clouded to prevent his keeping his usual strict tally on the 
various members of hi.s family, so that botli Clay and Bart were 
able to slip away unpcrceivcd; Clay to spend an unmolested 
evening motoscly knocking the balls about in the billiard- 
room, and Bart to keep an assignation with Loveday in the 
schoolroom. However, when Penluillow decided at last to go 
to bed, and it was discovered that Juarny had taken French 
leave, and was nowhere to be found, he insisted on having Bart 
to help Reuben to undress him, and get him into his bed, and 
for the first lime noticed his absence from the room, Conrad, 
who, for all his jealousy of Loveday, would have been torn in 
pieces before betraying his twin to their father, at once said that 
Bart was working on some accounts in Ray’s office, and went 
oft to find him; while Reuben diverted Penhallow’s rising 
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anger by announcing that he had had enough of Jimmy’s habit 
of sneaking off to the village as soon as his back was turned. 
Penhallow promptly forgot about Bart, and said that they all 
grudged poor little Jimmy his bit of fun, but that he was the 
only one amongst the whole pack who cared two pins for his 
old father. 

“A more unjust observation/’ murmured Eugene, “in face of 
the Bastard’s piacticc of deserting his post whenever he hears 
the call of the flesh, I have yet to listen to.’’ 

“Ah, you’re all jealous of Jimmy!” said Penhallow, shaking 
his head. “YouVe afraid of his cutting you out.” 

An expression of acute nausea came into Eugene’s face, but 
as Conrad and flirt came back into the room at th.u moment, 
his reply was lost. 

Bart was looking heated, Conrad having walked without 
warning info the schoolroom, whcie he had been sprawling 
in a deep cliait, v:\i\i Loveday on his knee, and interriiptcd 
this idyll by saying caustically that if he could think of some- 
thing besides wciiLhing for a few miuatcs Penhallow wanted 
him to assist him into bed. Bart had leaped to his feet in quick 
wrath, and tlierc w^ould undoubtedly have been a minor brawl 
had not Loveday represented to him the folly of keeping his 
fatlicr waiting, and so arousing his suspicions. 

“And where the devil have you been?” demanded Penhallow. 
“Don’t give me any of you lie-, because I know damned well 
w'hat you’ve been up to!” 

“All right, then ^^hy ask me?” lErt retorted. “What do you 
want me for, anyway^ Where’s Junmy?” 

“Need you ask?” said Eugene. “He seeks his plf^'asurcs in the 
village. Unlike some others one might mcnticjn.” 

“Shut up, you swine!” said Conrad, unde* his bicath. 

Eugene smiled sweetlv at him. “What a touching picture of 
loyalty you do picsem, to be sure, Con!” 

Bait looked dangerous, and took u step towards Eugene’s 
chair. He was arrested by Raymond, who caught his eye, and 



jerked his chin imperatively in the direction of the door. After 
hesitating for an instant, he shrugged, and turned to lay hold 
of Pcnhallow’s chair. He pushed it out of the room, Reuben 
following him. 

“And to think,” said Aubrey, stretching himself out at full 
length on the sofa, “that this evening has been but a foretaste 
of what we shall be c illed upon to undergo tomorrow^ Oh, I 
do think, don’t you, that Father is becoming quite too diead- 
fully oppressne^” 


CH\PTrR XVI 

Raymond was long in falling asleep that night Unable to he 
still in his 1)C(1, but eontminlly tossing ind turning, lie got up 
after an hour, and, palling on his ciouscts ind ^ iwetJ luket 
jver his py)imis ind thrusting his feet into i pan of brogue s, 
Went downsnirs, and Ic* himself '>r ttly out of the hiMise into the 
moonlit girden lltfL he willed up ind aown with Ins pipe 
gripped between bis neth, md his ht id filled with bird, 
tingled thoughts, until the ihill of the in,,ht, and his own 
phvMcal and mental linjll) drove him in agun The 

broad stin*' ereaked undtr his feet is he went up them, and as 
he crossed tlu uj^p' r lull ilu dc'oi into his sister’s roc^m opened, 
and Chiimiin cim<“ ojl wnh in cketn^ toicli in her hand 
‘Who’s thit'^” she ^ lul sharply 

Ihe moonlight, stu immg in through the gieat uncurtained 
witiJow above the stiirs, matle the toieh superfluous She 
swiuhcd it off as she siw Ravmond, with his limd already upon 
his bedroom door handle 
“It’s all right,” he said ‘Sorry I woke you ” 

Slie htd east a severe, miscuhne dressing gown over her 
shoulders, and now slid her arms into it, and tied its cord round 
her waist ‘Anything wTong^” she asked, observing his attire 
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*‘No, nothing. I couldn’t sleep, that’s all.” 

“I thought you looked a bit off-colour at dinner. Have you 
been out?” 

“Yes. Couldn’t get to sleep.” 

She glanced shrewdly ai him “Getting on )ouj nerves?” 

‘ Is what getting on my nerves?” 

-Oh » This place.” 

‘No,” he leplud 

“No, of course you’ve ah\ ivs }>tcn ridiculous about Trevcllin. 
father, then ” 

“I haven’t got any nerves” 

Don’t be too suie of (hit* How long has Fithcr b<cn like 
this?” 

He looked it her under his brows “Like wh r^” 

“Oh, dont be a fool' ’ she snd inipi'ientlv ‘ Yiui know what 
I mcan^ He wa^n’i as b'd as this when I was list hoe Is he 
breaking up?” 

He shiuggtd ‘ Lifron (hink^ so” 

“1 never had ilie leist opinion of th ii old idiot. Whit do you 
think?” 

‘I’m nor a doctor* 1 ck>n t kn nv I ^'hould say he’d hst a 
good few yeirs yet” 

“Well, I think he’s going miiF ’ CInrmian said roundly. 

“He’s not mad ” 

‘He mav not be technicallv mid, but he seems to me to be 
j>erfectly inc sponsible Do you know thit he told Aulney todiy 
that he was to come home ind study forestry, or some such non- 
sense? Aubrey* And why ha«; he sut lenly removed Clay from 
college?” 

“Thought he was wasting his time there. So he was Chy’s 
a waster ” 

“He won’t cure him of that by encouraging him to chop and 
change about. What was the sen^f* ot sene? ig him to Cam- 
bridge at all if he meant to take hu'^ ’way befoic he’d got a 
degree ?” 
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‘There was never any sense in sending him there, except that 
It got nd of him. You’d better get back to bed: youll catch 
cold if you stand about much longer.” 

He opened his own door as he spoke, but she detained him 
for a moment, saying: “Well, Tm not wotrymg my head about 
Clay, but 1 wish you’d tell me if Father’s in ihc habit of draw- 
ing out vast sums of money by way of petty cash^” 

“Why^ Whai’s it got to do with you?” he asked. 

She disregarded this question Why the hell don’t you put 
a stop to ir^” she asked 

“I ha\( no pow^r to stop Father doing anything he wants to 
do,” he replied loughly. “Goodnight!” 

lie went into his U'om and shut the door. When lie got into 
bed again he sull could not sle^p, ind 1 1 \ for a long time flog- 
ging his brun over md over the events ol what had suiely been 
the longf St day ot hio lile 

It seemed, to him that he had been to sleep for only a few 
minutes wlv n he W'Js aw ikened bv a bind shaking his shoulder, 
and Reulicn s vo»(e insistendv specking his n imr in his car; but 
when he )penc 1 his e\es he found tlut the sunlight was flood 
ing the room, ind thit the hmd> of du tlij k bts dt his bed 
pointed to n dit (\ Oik Her nsr(^ himself on Ins elbow, yawn 
mg, and pissing a Innd acTOss his sleep chenched e)es. Fit 
realized ihu Reuben’s \ojce s(>undcd unusually urgent, and 
said: “Whit s tnt mitur''" Then he saw that teirs w^cre run 
nins cluv\n Reuben’s hned theeks, and this extiaoidiiiary sight 
tull\ awoke him, and he sat up with a jerk “What the devil’s 
up With v^r he denitfielcd 

“Mtstei^” Reiil) n s ud, his lower lip trembling gi otcse][uel> . 
‘He’s gone, Mr R 1 ’ 

R lymonel icpeaud. “Vv hat do you me.an, Gone^ 
Gone wherc^” 

“He’s deadi” Reuben said “He’s dead, Mr Ray^ Cold 
dead!” 

'‘What?'' Raymond ejaculated incredulously. He flung back 
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the bcd<lothes, and got up quickly, snatching up his dressing- 
gown. “When? How?*^ 

“I don’t know when. He must have gone in the night. You 
should know how, Mr. Ray!” 

Raymond tied his dressing-gown cord, and groped for his 
slippers. “What the devil do you mean?” he said. 

Reuben drew his sleeve across his eyes. “It was you setting 
on him the way you did, trying to choke the life out of him, and 
him as good as bedridden! I told you then we’d knaw whose 
door to set it to if he was to go off sudden! Iss, sure, I told you!” 

“Don’t be such a blithering old fool!” Raymond said roughly. 
“He was perlcctly well last night! I had nothing whatsoever 
to do with his dying! Moic likely what he ale and drank at 
dinner. Who know^s about this? Who found him?” 

Reuben followed him to the door. “Martha found him, poor 
soull Stiff, he is. He must have gone in his sleep. And today 
his birthday! I /oW him how it would be if be ate lha\ lobster! 
i fo/d him!” 

“Shut up! There’s no need to rouse the whole house yet!” 
Raymond said, turning into the corridor at the back of the 
liOLise, and going swiftly along it to the narrow stair down 
winch Faith had passed the day before. 

As he approached the small hall at the heail of these stairs, 
the sound ot wailing reached his cars. Martha v/as lamenting 
over Penhallow’s body, and it was plain that this noise had 
already wakened those who slept at that end of the house. 
Eugene’s door stood open; and even as Raymond set his foot 
on the top step of the stair, Aubrey ^ .me out of his room, in a 
very exotic-looking pair of black pyjainas p'-^oed with silver, and 
asked plaintively what new horror had come upon the house. 

“Reuben says Father’s dead,” Raymond replied over his 
shoulder. 

He did not wait to see how this news was received, but as he 
ran down the stairs he heard Aubi"*' exclaim: “Oh, no, not 
really? I simply believe it! You’re not .rmowr, Ray?” 
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In Pcnhallow's room, Martha was rocking herself to and fro 
on a chair beside the vast bed, and Vivian, with a kimono 
caught hurriedly round her, and clutched together with one 
hand, was standing in the middle of the room staring as though 
she could not believe her eyes, first at Martha, and then at Pen- 
hallow’s soil form. When she lieaid Raymonds footstep, she 
turned, and said in a queer, hushed voice ‘ He’s cleadf'* 

“So I’ve heaul,” Raymond replied, brushing past her, and 
bending over the bed. He straightened himsell after a moment 
lie looked a Ltrlc pile under his nn, and he did not at onee sav 
anything He was indeed so much shaken by this umxfXictcd 
turn which events had taken that he wis un ihlc immediately 
to marshal his wits into an) soit of ordci. Th ough the me'dley 
of thoughts racing pist one another in his bnin, oik more per- 
sistent than the rest kept on recurring dial Pcnhallow’s death 
was of immense iinpvirt nice to him, s nee he could never now 
betray the scciet of his bnth He rcmenilnrcd tint Pcnhillow 
had spoken of pipe, is lo pro\ h*s siOi\, the pic tine of him 
jerking his thinnh u\er his shoulder ai the enpbouds m the 
head of his bed llislud vividly across hn mind Hr glinccd 
from one to rht oihei of the three persons gathered ibout the 
bed, a cold^ cakuhiina light in his frcwnin’ eyes He 
adekessed Visun ‘You’d better go and et i dic'^scd” 

She pushed her hur iway from htr brow she agreed 

mechanically ‘1- 1 Jon’t seem able to t.il'C it in He’s icilly 
dead* I shiii’t ha\c to live here any more * We’ie frec^ ' 
Mirdn 1 itrd her held “You shameless malkin! There un 
lays, gone dead, and you stannm’ there as hold and as heiriless 
as yer mind to* i li, rnv dear, my dean the pnper man that you 
was! Out of this, you yviekrd hussy* You shaiina stmd staring 
at un* You shanna’, 1 lell vou*’ 

Vivian coloured slig*itly, and seemed as though she would 
have retorted. Raymond said, before she could speak* “Go on* 
You had better lei Fugene know what’s happened Reuben, get 
Maltha out of this! We can’t have this row going on. And 
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send Jimmy down to Lifton’s house at once, do you hear?” 

“That young runagate!” Reuben said bitterly, “For anything 
any of us knaws he’s laying abed stilll” 

“Kick him out, then! Martha! I say, Martha, it’s no good 
crying like that! You go and lie down, or something. Where s 
Sybilla, Reuben?” 

The tears started to run down Reuben’s cheeks again. “She 
was cooking his breakfast. She’s got him some thick-back 
beauties, just the way he liked them, and he won’t never eat 
them now!” 

“Well, take Martha to her!” Raymond said. “If that little 
^wine, Jimmy, isn't dressed, send one of the girls down to 
Lifton’s on her cycle, arul ask Inin to tr^rne up as soon as he 
can. Get a move on, macd” 

“I won’t leave un! ’ Nfartlia raoantd. ‘Tou shanna’ make me 
leave tin! Theic’s never another soul shall touch him! It’s me 
and Sybilla wnll lay him out decent, the way he’d wish for us 
to do!” 

“No, all right!” he said, trying not to let his impatience to be 
rid of her get die belter of him. “You can do that, but not 
until Lifron has seen him.” 

Reuben looked at him with hostility in his reddened eyes. 
“It’s little you care, Mr. Ray!” he mutteied; but he seemed to 
feel that Martha could not be pv^rmiitcd to continue wailing 
f)ver Pcniiallovv’s body, for after a moment’s indecision he bent 
over her, and coaxed and i jlii< d her into going with him to the 
servants hall. 

As soon as they had left the roo n, Ra\mond quickly closed 
the double doors, and returned to the bed. He did not waste a 
glance on the inanimate figure m it, but began with feverish 
haste to pull aficn the cupboards and the little drawers above it. 

A magpie collection was disclosed, ranging from receipted 
bills, most of them for trivial sums, and ncMuy of ancient date, 
to such irrelevant objects as a champas^ne cork with a tarnished 
silver top; a tattered copy of Handle\ Cro^s; an old hunting- 
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crop; the stubs of countless cheque-books; several boxes full of 
paper-clips and rubber-bands; a repcating-watch with a broken 
face; bunches of keys bearing the rusty appearance of having 
been unused for decades; numerous bottles of iodine and 
embrocation, jumbled amongst boxes of canine worm-pills, 
mange-cures, and altciative-fx)wders; and a tangle of gold 
chains, fobs, and seals huddled into a screw of tissue paper. 
One of a cluster of shallow drawers was so full of old letters 
and papers that it could only wi.h difficulty be opened With- 
out the smallest hcMlation, Raymond pulled out the sheaf. At 
any moment Reuben might come back into the room, or some 
member cjf tlac family enter to put an end to his search- He 
had no time to do more than glance hurneilly through the 
papers, casting back into the drawer such immaterial items as 
old advertisements torn from periodicals, a collection cif faded 
snapshots and picture pvist-cards, some of his and Ingram's 
school'ieports, and a miscellaneous assortment of lettcis which 
he saw, fiom their supcrscnpikms, conk! liavc no bearing on 
the secret of his false birth. The icst he stt'lled into the pockets 
of his dressing-gown, his ears straining all the time to catch the 
sound of an approaching footfall. Diawei alter chawer he 
opened, without discovering eiiher a birth ccitificate or any 
other document relating to his birth. There were the pedigrees 
of dogs and hoiscs, a copy of Rachel’s marriage-lines, old 
account-books and Rank pass boolis, an cxpiied passport, and 
some old diaries winch seemed to contain nothing but the 
records of day-lo da^ engagements, but whuh he also pocketed. 

He felt a Tamin\ sweat on his brow, and wiped it away with 
the back of one shglitiy trembling hand. Unless it lay hidden 
in one of the envelopes he had abstracted to inspect at his 
leisure, there was no document that in any way concerned his 
birth. So intent was he upon the one object of his search, so 
hard-pressed for time, that he never even noticed that the little tin 
box in which Pcnhallow kept his money was missing fiom its 
usual place in the central cupboard. His mind veered towards 
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the otlier cupboards m the room He looked about him irreso- 
lutely, tr>mg to recall what his father kept in them He strode 
over to the mirquerry chest, and begin to pull open its drawers. 
They contained, as far as he had time to see, nothing but cloth- 
ing He crossed to th' hequer cabinet, ind opened its doors, 
disclosing Pcnhallow’s ivory backed hurbrushes, clothes brushes, 
combs, and a \ iricty of stud boxes, corn i i/ors, uid nail- 
SLissors He closed die doors agiin He did not believe thit 
Pcnhallow vvould hive stowed such a document, it it cx'sted, 
iwa) out of hi^ reach, and he begin to tl ml that Penh illow 
had invented it to ahrm him He wilkccl to the door, and 
tepped out into the hil! shutring the door behind him As he 
did so, Reuben came round the ermer of ‘^hc cor rider, blowing 
his nose He looked it Rismoncl over the. of his damp 
lundkcnhief, and sud rather buskily ‘‘I\e sent the girdencrs 
boy down to the viUiee but there s nothing I ft n nor any 
other can do tor the Mist<”r’* 

*1 1 now thit bomcI)(d\ had bcUci tell Mrs Pcnhallow 
1 ni comg up^tur^' to put some clotlie^ on Send one of the 
m iid^’ up with my shum^ water And keep rsciyonc out of 
that loom iiitil Lilton s hccnl ’ 

“I shall sta> with un, M'* Rq,” Reuben k[ lied, a touch of 
btlligtienct in his lone Ir s little you or Mrs Pcnhallow carts, 
but I won’t leave ui living there done, and thn’s straight! I 
knaweJ un when he w is not so high as that chest there, and the 
daringest }ouiig riscii fre n lure to Lands 1 iidl I n'^ver left 
un, never, and I wont ‘cue un now, when tin’s stid and 
coleP ’ 

‘ > ou cui do as vou hke Have ,ou kic' eel that voun ^ swine 
out of bed ^ W1 e e is he ?” 

‘Jimm}^ Reulien snd, with one cf liis conumptuous sniffs 
‘He never come m list n^ht, ind lu s not hick set, the diit^ 
loose bsh that he isl And not the first ti c, not by a dozen 
times It isn’tl*^ 

“Well, that’s one of the abuses in this house that’s going to 
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stop more quickly than the little bastard thinks fori” Raymond 
said grimly. 

Then he remembered the look he had surprised on Jimmy’s 
face the previous evening, and his eyelids flickered, and he 
turned away abruptly, and went up the stairs, feeling as though 
an icy hand had closed upon the pit of his stomach. His mind, 
at one moment lightened of its fear, plunged again into an 
abyss of uncertainty and dread. If Jimmy knew the truth, 
there could never be any security for him while he lived. Buy 
him oil? Stnd him out to the colonies'^ He thought bitterly 
that he would do better to strangle the little beast. He could 
visualize, though as yet only vaguely, years of being bled white 
by Jimmy, of living for ever in the fear that Jimmy's malice, or 
perhaps his own inability to satisfy a blackm tiler's greed, would 
prompt him to carry his story to Ingram. In an instant, his 
father’s death, which Ind seemed in the first shock of discovery 
to be no Kss than a diictt intervention of providence in his 
favour, became fiaughr wnh lurking danger. Thcie was Martha, 
too. He would have to do sotnething about her, though what 
he hardly kntw. He fancied that her dovotion to Penhallow 
would lead her to pursue the course she supposed him to have 
svished her to; htr mIc nvc, dien, would d<pcnd not upon btibciy 
hut upon wdiat IVnhallow^ might have said to her. 

He went into his bedroom, and shut tlic door. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves when a g'^nile tap fill on one of the oaken panels, 
and Loveday Trewuhian came m wnth a jug of boiling wmici. 
He looked u her frowningly, realizing that she was one of those 
most nearly ailcctcd by Penballow's death. She was a little 
pale, but her hue was quite calm, and her dark eses met his 
with n(> odier disceinibh‘ expression in them than one of timid 
lespect, 

“IVe brought your shaving water, sir,’' she said, in her gentle 
way. “Things is a little at sixes and sevens.” 

“Thanks,” he said briefly. “Doctor arrived yet.?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, setting the jug down on the old- 
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fashioned, marble-topped washstand, and covering it with a 
folded towel. "'Not yet.** 

“Tell Reuben to let me know as soon as he does. Docs your 
mistress know what’s happened?” 

“She's sleeping, Mr. Ra\. Leave me tell her whtn I take her 
tea m to herl” 

“You’d better do so at once Mrs. Hastings, tor ” 

“Mrs. Hastings went out early. She’s up at the stables” 
Loveday moved towards the door, adding as slie reached it: 

‘ Bart, too ” 

He noticed th it she had omitted a picfix to this last name. 
a annoyed him, but he said nothing She went away, and he 
began tu shave himseU His tice was still half covered with 
latbei \shen Lugenc w ilked m witliout ceicmony He met 
Eugene's eyes in the miiror, and could almost have laughed at 
the look of chagiin so elcaily depicted in them Whoever else 
midit regard IVnhillow’s dtath in the light of h blessing, 
Lugf" ne wa^ one ss ho saw in it a disturbance to his o\\ n indolent 
peace. He was still in liis pyjamas and diessing gown, and since 
he had not yet shivcd, and was as daik eomplexioned as his 
brothers, his chin had a blue appearance detrimental to his 
g aod-looks, 

“Rj), IS this redly truf he asked 

“Good lord, you must know it s true^” Raymond answered 

“\es That IS, Vivian fold me, but reail) I find it bird to 
take It in* It doesn’t s< cm ill possible When did it happen^ 
II ivc you any ide i 

“None at all He’s cold, ihit’s d I cm tell you.” 

bugene give a shiiddci “You m ly spare n^e any 

further details ” He looked Raymond over, his bps tvnsting 
into a wry smile “Well, youHc got what you’ve been waiting 
for, haven’t you? 1 congiatulue you*” 

Raymond wiped the soap off his razor ‘ I hanks ” 

“It must be a great day in your 1 ft ” Eugene remarked. He 
pushed his hands into the pockets of his dressing-gown, and 
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hunched his shoulders in the semblance of a shrug. suppose 
there isn’t anything I’m wanted to do, is there?” 

“What should there be?” 

“Nothing, I hope. I don’t propose to come down to breakfast. 
This has been a shock to me. I slept very badly, too.” 

“You didn’t hear anything?” 

“If I had heard anything I should have gone down,” Eugene 
replied, turning to leave the room. 

He was intercepted in the doorway by Bart, who came 
impetuously in, his whip still i!i his hands, and all the healthy 
colour drained from his cheeks. ‘"Ray!’' he blurted out, thrust' 
ing rudely past Eugene. “Loveday says — the Guv 'nor I'" 

“Yes, that’s right,” Raymond answered, putting on his 
collar. “Looks as though he went in his sleep. Tm waiting 
for Litton.” 

“Rame’s car is standing outside. When — who found — Was 
anyone with him?” 

Raymond had quickly knotted his tie, and was putting on 
his coat. “No, no one. Martha found him dead when she went 
in this morning. Sorry, I must go down. Did you say Ranie’s 
car?” 

Loveday tapped on the hall-open door at that moment. “The 
doctor’s here, Mr. Ray. Dr. Lifrtm has the iniluenza: it’s Dr. 
Rome that’s come. I was thinking it might be well he should 
see the mistress when he’s finished downstairs. It wall be a 
shock to her nerves, surely, when she knows what’s happened.” 

“If she wants him, she can send a message down,” Raymond 
replied unsympathetically, and went out of the room. 

Loveday glanced towards Bart, standing rigidly by the 
window, and jerking at his whip-lash. “I’ll get you a cup of 
tea, my dear,” she said, pity and love warming her rich voice. 

He gave his head a little shake. “No, I don't want it.” His 
stubborn mouth quivered. “I cursed him last night. I — Oh, 
Guv 'nor!" 

She went towards him, ignoring Eugene, who stood by the 
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door, somewhat qrnically regarding her, “Don’t you take on, 
my dcarl” she said. “It’s httle he’d care for a curse or two. You 
were a good son to him, and he knew it.” 

“No, I wasn’t. I thought— I didn’t e\cn believe— But he was 
ill! I didn’t want him to die! I — oh, hell, I was damned fond 
of him, the grand oM devil that he was* and I wish to God he 
were alive now to — to bawl tlie lot of us out!” His voice broke 
on something between a laugh and a sob; he brushed his hand 
across his brimming eyes, and pushed his way pist Lugene out 
of the room, 

H am afnid, my deat Lovtdw/* wid lu^cnc mahtiously, 
chat you will find my brother Ban mor^ upset bv th^ event 
than pci baps you expected.” 

‘It’s natural ht should lx,” she ifsjvindcd, pickin.:* up Ray- 
mond's dressing gown, and putting it away in the wardroot. 

‘ If you please, su !” 

He stood isidc to allow her to pass, a htth netded bv her self 
possessior, and she went awav towards th( hick ot the house to 
fetch hci mistress s early tea tray up Itotu the pintry. 

Faith had lalkn asleep on the pievious everurv^ without the 
aid of nareotics She lud gont up lo hei i lom soon afui Pen- 
hallow hid been whttlcd out of th< Loiv^ dnwini:j room and, 
as Loved ly assisu c* her to undress, she had nolKtd with vigue 
surprise that the nightly hcadaLhe which sh' hid come to re 
gud as incvitihle was foi once ibscnt Slit. supp('/''<.d that the 
ispirin sh» ind sw illoweu otf )ie gomj; dciwn t(; cl tiner must 
still be ofxijliiig on hei system, and die hid tolJ Lovcdiy, 
with a httic sieix that slu Lh ihcjuUi she could sleep 
naturallv A fid ng of deep peace uiing riser her, unch'turbed 
by any twiiue of remorse for what she had done She was very 
tired, hut not w th the nervous fatigue whu h m lelc it impos- 
sible for her to id i\ hex Innbs and to iic still in her bed 
Almost as soon as she had laid her head u[' m the pillow, her 
eyelids had bceun to sink over he es; and as she thought, 
not of Penhaliow, but of the little hat in London, she drifted 
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into a deep peaceful sleep from which she did not rouse until 
I-X)vcday drew back the curtains next morning* 

She seemed then to herself to be rising to the surface of a 
vast ocean of sleep, and as she stirred, and opened her eyes, 
she murmured: “Oh, I have had such a lovely sleep*’' 

Loveday came towards the bed with her mistress’s bed-jacket 
in her hand. Faith sti etched herself, and yawned, not immedi- 
ately remembering the events t*f the previous day. She asked 
what the time was, and when Lo Tday told her, half-past eight, 
she said, sitting up, and putting her arms into the sleeves of the 
jacket: “Why, how late* You shouldn't have let rnc sleep on, 
Loveday.*' 

Loveday turned to the table beside the bed, and poured out a 
cup of tea. “No, mi’am, I know. But \ou were sleeping so 
sound I didn’t care to wake you There's some had news you 
ha\e to hear, ma'am ” 

As she spol e these \\ords, remembrance of what she bad done 
came flooding hick to Faith, and she gave a stifled exclamation. 
After so good a night's rest, with its soothing efTcct upon hei 
overwrought aei\ts, it now seem<d to hei that she must have 
been mad, and she could almost have behesed that she had 
dreamt the wlu'le. bhe rf called quite dearly her everv action, 
and even her thoughts, v^hlch, appeanng reasonable to her at 
the time, seemed in the light of morning to partake of the 
nature of insaiiiU. The widi that Pcnhalluw might die wis 
still present; but the rc'olutiori to bring about his dca.h bad 
depaited from her mind as suddenly as it hid entered it. So 
unreal did her action setin to her that she felt n divorced from 
It as though she hid performed it in a trance. 

She raised her eyes to I^oveday’s face ‘Bad news*^” she 
faltered, clasping her hands tightly together. 

“It’s the Mastei, ma’am” 

Then she had done it. She had succeeded She swallowed but 
found herself unable lo speak. She waited, her gaze fix:ed on 
Loveday’s face with an expression on it of wonder and of dread. 
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“The Master’s dead, ma’am.” 

A sound that was hardly a cry broke from her; she buried 
her face in her hands. “Oh, Loveday! oh, Loved ly^ Oh, no, 
no!” 

Lo\cday put her arms round her, drawing her to he against 
her deep, warm breasts “There, mv dear, thciel don’t yi'U lake 
on, now! He went in his sleep, the way am one would wish 
for him.” 

Faith wept, but not for snriow, nor yet for pity. She wept 
tc^r her own midncss, whi^h hid tinned her into a murderess, 
and for relief that her long piirgaunv was ended Loveday 
i icked her, and murmured to hei, ind alter a little while she 
stopped, and groped for her handkerchief Loveday found it 
ter her, and wdu n she hiJ dned her eyes, she coaxed her to 
drink her tea Sh< w is 1 iiun^^ back against hfr binked up 
pillows, sipping the tea between spasmodic s( hs \slcn Vivian 
rame into the room V^hen shv siw Vivnn she th()ugl)t how 
she had sn tier Irrc Uj and her C)C'» tilled with weak tens 
again She slid ‘Oh, Vivnn’’ 

Vivian’s uncompiomisinp honesty midc it unpossiblc tor her 
to understand how anyone could weep foi what she wis glad 
of Sht said bluntly “I don t ae what you’ve got to cry for 
We all know that vou’ve been mivciable for years” 

‘Oh, don’t’” I nth he ecd the tears bumming over “Don’t 
ta’k like that, pUc < ^ ' 

“Well, I’m sorrv, b it I ( n l pietend tint 1 lare It would be 
sheer hypocrisy A*' 1 r as I’m concerned, u’s the best thing 
that- has evci hippcned in this hoi 

Filth wis really shoc^ cd bv this speech, for Ithough she had 
been able to do what peihaps Vivnn Ind never contemplated 
c’oing, she was incapable of f icing m unvarnished truth, and 
was already seeing her action, not as a crime, hut as a d^ed 
undertaken as much for the good of other;, as for her owm 
peice Lov'cday, whispering com had spoken of Pen- 
hallow’s death as a release fiom siilTcring, and she realized 
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without effort that this was true, and had begun even to believe 
that she had been at least to some extent actuated by this 
thought when she had determined to poison Penhallow, But 
not even to herself did she use that harsh word. There were 
plenty of euphemisms for the ugly terms, Murder and Poison, 
and they came more naturally to her brain, so that she had no 
need consciously to evade the cruder words. 

“It*s been a shock to her,’* Lcfveday said, in a reproving tone. 
“Indeed, Mrs. Eugene, you didn’t ought to speak like that, with 
the poor gentleman lying there dead.” She paid no heed to the 
angry flush that stained Vivian’s checks, but turned from her 
to her mistress, asking whether she should prepare the bath 
for her. 

“Oh, I don't knowl” Faith said undecidedly. “I feci so up- 
set, and queer, Loveday!” 

“Well, you aren’t goijig to slop washing just because there 
has been a death in the house, arc you?” enquired Vivian 
caustically. 

Put in such blunt terms as this, it did seem absurd, but Faith 
felt vaguely that in the performance of everyday actions at such 
a moment there was something bordering on the indecent. She 
ignored Vivian. suppose i—- Yes, of course 1 shall have my 
bath just as 1 always do. Iflease get it ready for me, I^vcday!” 

“That’s right, my dear,” Loveday said, patting her hand. 
“Then you’ll get back into bed, and I'll bring your breakfast 
up to you, and you’ll be better.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t!” Faith said. “I couldn’t swallow any- 
thing! Please don’t ask me to! 1 ought to get up. Do you 
think 1 should go down at once? L-I feel so absolutely bowled 
over I don’t seem able to think!” 

“You lay quiet awhile,” Loveday counselled her. “There’s 
nothing you can do, my dear. The doctor's below at this 
moment, and I was thinking you would like to have him come 
up to you, and give you something for your jx)or nerves.” 

“No. No, 1 shall be all right!” Faith said, pressing her fingcr- 
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tip# to her temples. "‘I don’t want a doctor. Unless I oui^ht to 
see him about— about Adam. Must I? I don’t feel that I can 
bcai It! Bui of course if I ought to — I don’t know what one 
does when— when a thing like this happens!” 

“If you don’t want to see him, there’s no paTliculir reason 
why you should,” said Vivian “Raymond’s there, ind I don’t 
sec that you can tell him anything he doesn’t know alreidy I 
mean, it isn’t as though this was unopccied I iftc^n wirned 
'ou, didn’t he^” 

“Yes, oh, \es^ And he had been getting worse lately, hadn’t 
lic^ C Inimnn siw a greit chingc in him She told me so” 

‘ It’s l)i R imc,” Lovtdiy slid. “Dr Lifnm h is the influen/a ” 
Dr R imc'” rnrh njxated ncivouslv ‘Oh, I would rather 
see him it I neednif I never liked him Ih ’s so hird and 
unsympailieiK^” 

‘I’ll go uifl turn ilic bnh on,” Lo\edi\ suel picking up the 
eirly tea trn. “Mr Ray said it ye»u wanted to see ihc doctor 
to send down a mussige ’ 

' Onl\ if I must* 13iit it hr wMiits t ) ^p ik to me of course 
I II see him* i l\\ Mi R iv that, Line e* u * ’ 

“Yoiite no c ill to woir), niy dear,” 1 ovuin snd >oothingly. 

Vivian would have nmaintd, aftci ^hc hu* left the loom, to 
discuss Peiilnllow s dca*h with faith hir I itli slipped hei, 
saying that she could not bear to talk ibout it She shrugged 
^cnlemptuoiislv, rhi^ufoit, md went uv iv 

In the t*mjnMooia s^> ril naemlieis ot the v eie 

gathertd round th'' t'^bk pait iking of brcikfist in a deuiitorv 
ind ill at ea'>c f I'hion C * in w is s ted is usuil at the foe t of 
the tihlc, di [nnsina c Qei lud tea in the ipt ivi’s of sniffing 
mto a screwed up h uud^crchict with w^ich she from time to 
time wiped the coineis of her eves Oinrad was somewhat 
defiantly consuming a pla cfiil of bacon and ^ggs, Aubrey, not 
notieeibly iffected by the gencnl dtpicssic* , wis spreading a 
thin sine oi toast with marmalade nd liirt, bivmg pushed 
awny his plitc, almost untouched was mechuuc illv staring his 



cotfee, his rather reddened eyes lowered. Neither Raymond 
nor Charmian was present. In response to Vivian’s enquiry, 
Clara replied huskily that they were both in Penhallow’s room 
still, with the doctor. 

Vivian sat down, having helped herself to some fish from the 
dish on die sideboard. After a short silence, Conrad cleared his 
throat, and said: “I shan’t go to work today, of course.” 

Nobody made any answer tc^ this observation. Vivian said: 
‘What on earth are they taking so long for? I saw the doctor’s 
car drive up ages ago! What do you suppose they can be 
doing?” 

Aubrey, who had dignified the occasion by discarding his 
colourful sports-wear for a lounge raiit which he wore with a 
lavender shirt, replied: “Darling, must we go into that? You’re 
so marvellous, with your self-possession and all that, I expect 
you don’t mind a bit what you talk about at breakfast, but 1 
haven’t got anything like your strength of character, and I do 
wish you wouldn’t, sweetie. Besides, some of our number are 
quite upset about it.” 

“Not you,” l^art said, mumcataiily raising bis eyes from his 
coffee-cup. 

“My dear, the only thing which upset me— and you simply 
can’t imagine how frightful it was! — was the perfectly ghoulish 
noise which Martha made. I mean, talk about the purely primi- 
tive! No, I’m not going to pretend that I am shattered by 
Father’s death. You wouldn’t any of you believe it if I did. He 
was showing the most alarming signs of being about to inter- 
fere with my lovely, ordered existence, and I regard his death 
as an unmixed blessing,” 

“Well, I'm glad one of you has the moral courage to say what 
you really think!” said Vivian. 

“Your approval, darling, might have been expressed more 
grammatically, but I can’t tel! you how much it has encouraged 
me,” said Aubrey dulcetly. “After all, it is the spirit which 
counts, isn’t it?” 
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Anyway, you can bloody well keep what you think to your- 
self!” Bart said, addressing his sisterdnJaw. “We all know 
what you thought of the Guv’nor!” 

*‘Now, Bart, don’t, there’s a good hoy!” Clara said. “We 
don’t want any quarrellin*. I dare say he was a wicked old 
man, but I don’t know what we’re any of us go in’ to dr^ now 
lie’s gone. It won’t seem like Trevellin without him goin’ on 
the rampage, and upsettin’ everybody right and left.” She 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes again. “I’m sure I don't 
know why I’m cryin', for very uiKomfortable lie’s made me, 
time and again, but there it is! Has anyone been up to 
1 aith?” 

“I’ve s'^cn her,” Vivian answered. “She’s having a hath at the 
moment.” 

“Is she cut up about it?^” askod Conrad. 

Vivian gave a short laugh. “She thinks she is, anyway. I’m 
afraid Tve got no time for these convcntic/iially mincibd women 
who think it incumbent upon them to shed rears just because 
someone W’hom they detested has died!” 

“Here, I say, that’s coming it a bit thick!” protested Ct^nrad. 
“I don’t say Father didn’t treat her to rather a rough passage, 
hut you’ve got no right to say that she detested him! I should 
have thought that she’d be bound to be cut-up about it.” 

“Then you won’t he disappointed,” said Vivian acidly. “She’ll 
gratify all your ideas of how a bereaved peison should behave, 
I’m sure!” 

Clay came into the room at that moment, looking scared and 
bewildered. “I say, is it true?” he sked. “I’ve just heard — I 
overslept tliis morning- T didn’t know a thing I But one of the 
maids told me- only I simply couldn’t believe it!” 

“If you mean, is it true that Father’s deed, )cs, it is!” said 
Conrad. “So you can go upstairs again, and take off that bloody- 
awful pullover, and put on something decerJi” 

“Of course I wouldn’t have put a coloured thing if I’d 
known!” Clay said. “I’ll change it after breakfast, naturally. 
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Good lord, thought I— I can’t get over it! How did it happen? 
When did he die?” 

The barely-veiled excitement in his voice roused Bart to a 
flash of anger, “What the devil docs it matter to you how he 
died, or when he died? A fat lot you care! God damn your 
eyes, you’re glad he’s dead!” 

"How dare you s-say such a th-thing?” Clay stammered, 
flushing to the roots of his haii "Of course I’m notT’ 

"Liar!” said Conrad, 

Aubrey intervened, saying in his most mannered style: "Sit 
down, hrtic hrorher, and try to carry off this very difficult situa- 
tion with as much grace as you can muster. You really could 
hardly do better than to model yourself on me. Now, I’m not 
bewailing Father’s death in the least, but neither am I permit- 
ting an indcvcnt elation to appear in m\ dcmeinoui. As my 
raiment, so my conduct: subdunl hut not fun(rc\*l” 

"Sliut u\K vou ass’’' said Conrad 

"Listen^" Vnian interrupted, lifting her held. "Thar sounds 
like the doctoi gtaim*” 

In another minute the d(Mr o[>cntd, and Chumnii came in. 
She looked i I'h i pale, as though slie hul su^rauKd a s/vtre 
slu>ck, and she did nor it fust say inyttune 

"Is that Rain gonig^” Vivian asked. "What on earth has he 
been doing all this iutk 

"Where’s Ri> Conrad dcmindcd. 

“Seeing R mie off." Chirnnau dug her hands into her coat- 
pocket^, ind tool up her favourite posuion on the luarth-rug, 
with her feet v\Hkl\ pi mted “Well, you mav as well know at 
once what has h ippeucd. Rame won t si^a tlie aruhtatc,” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Her words were received in uncomprehending sjlcnce Conrad 
broke It “What do you mean, he uon’i sign the certificate^ 
Why not?” 

*Hc thinks Fuher didn’t die a naiiinl death,” responded 
Chirmian blunily 

The> all staied at her ‘Didn’t die i n itiiral dc iih?” Conrad 
repeated “What on earth are )ou driving at, ( hii ?” 

“Oh dear, T do unsh I huln’r come home snd Aiibrty “I 
c in see, because I irn very quick wittcd mil sensiiive to urno> 
phere, that cvervihuu; is foing to become ti^o moibul and re- 
pellent (or words ( Inr, m\ pneions do [)ut us out of tins 
hi^htful susj ensf * I cini bcir <t*” 

“If you u ml u m plan words L< mi tluiiks Fatlui wis 
murdered,’ siid (^hirmnn 

Clara J upped her tf^aspooi with \ clater into h^r saiucr 
Birt hilf sL i‘^d tiom his elnir ini’ sink hid iw^im, his e^c^ 
ii\cd mcieduli i !\ i n his s stei s f ue C ^ i) tunad tlulk \hite, 
and muVwd h s lips stickih 

sad ( i nrid loiidlv md s oinlullv 
Yes, th a s wh It I sii 1, but ip '> re ndv I \ w wrnne ’ C h u 
mnn replied, driwmg her cigarette eise from hei pocket, and 
iKing i ei^ ircitc loni it She shut the « isc with i sna{), and 
turned to hel tor a machhos. on tlu nimiclpiecc behind 
lie r. 

But what how Ih i den nded 

She strikk i ai itch nd lit her ei ^ u ne “P )is jn, rf a urse ” 

“Rubbnh’” siu^ Cl in stionglv “I r^ver heard of sud a 
tliingt Prison, md nV He ate and dnnl i lot of toolish 
things last in^ht, as anyone could hiv^ told Rime* What 
next!” 

“There was i si rt of blue look ibi him ” Chumi in siid ‘ I 
noticed it myself though it didn’t, of course, convey anything 
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in particular to my mind. Ramc asked if Father was m the 
habit of taking sleeping draughts. Reuben and Martha both 
swore that he wasn’t. There was a drain of whisky left in the 
decanter beside the bed, and he tasted it He has taken both 
the glass and the decanter away with him, and I suppose you 
know what that means ” 

''Do you mean -do you mean that there’ll have to be an in- 
quest?” Conrad said, in a stupe ^cd tone “On Father'^'' 

“Of course ” 

Clara, who hid been staring at Chiimian with drop[>cd }avv 
and slowly mounting colour, found her voice to siv Inquest? 
We ve never had such a thm^ m our famil) ^ I iit\cr did in all 
my IiEe^ Why, whatever next, I should like to know? Your 
father would lx furious at the idea of anythin’ like that hap- 
penin’* It’ll h ive to b^ put a stop to I won’t h ivc it*” 

“I wish it (oLild lx stopped’ returud Chinnnn “Unfot 
tunatelv, it cuii ihis is where tlx jvo^cc tike ovci JclK, 
isn’t It?” 

‘ Police C hv MS (d ‘ (>h, 1 siv, how iwfil* Rame mu\t 
have made a rn si ik'^* ’ 

“Of course he nude i naistilc* said C lira, more mo\cd 
than anyone ci uld rcintinlxi t > line seen lici “This is whit 
comes of cillin in one (1 these ncwfmglcd doctors* I’ve no 
patunce vjih it* \our f ithci dad because he Ue and drank too 
mu(h last iiJi.’ht, and ili r s dl ihcie is to it’ 

No one pud iny h ul *0 this Bin got up siuldenlv thrust 
ma: 1) wk his chill ‘ Ihu, ms God, this is ghastU !” he t\cl iimed 
“Are )ou sa)in,> thit somebod\ j'‘UT poison in the (^luv’nor’s 
whiskv? One ol wi/ 

Charmian shru ^ td ( hy was inspired to siy 'It’s utter 
[uffle* 1 mean, who wovl ’ ’ 

I itile brother, do vou think you could keep your ill omened 
mouth shut?” asked Auhrty plaintnelv “I am beginning to feel 
quite too ternblv unwell, and that rcmiik his conjured uji such 
a number of daunting reflections that I wish moie than ever 
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that I hadn’t stupidly forgotten to bring my vinaigrette witli me* 
I don’t know who would— least, not yet— but when I think of 
all who might — well, I needn’t go on, need P” 

“You figure on the list yourself, don’t you?” suggested 
Conrad, not \ery nicely 

“Yes, beloved, I should think I am destined to occupy a 
prominent posiuon on the list, and that is what is upsetting me 
Fancy being so unfetlinc’ is to point it out to me m that horrid 
way! Oh, I do wish I weren’t htre^’ 

“Do you mean to tell me ’ demanded Chr i, that we re goin’ 
to have police at 1 rcvclhn?” 

‘ 1 suppose so,” replied Chinnian 

“And u’s no use yuiu s u mg tint \ou vc never he iid of such 
1 thing, C liri lose, hec uisc they v'-rre pt letieilly never out of 
the housL when ih»^ twins were inncccnt bovs,” slid Aubrt) 
*Not to mention the various oecisions when Fay and Ingrnn 
ind tugcnc ” 

‘Ihit vv 1 $ nothin ^ irtcKu ottd t hri A bu of boyish 
devilry, and \our (uher Ivv ivs settled it witliout any fuss 15ut 
this * W ell I shall never [ ct ovei id 

Vivnn, who had been sitti ig m sik nr for some minutes, 
now Slid dtlianrly If he really v^ is prisoned, I quite see, 
of course, ih It / mi^ht hive been the jurson to have done 
it ” 

Yes, dul^nf^ retd ^ ibrc\ but there’s nothing to be so 
giand about in thit It wculd he fir tnoic distinguished not to 
be a suspect I mean, it’s so obvious isn t it, that it’s ^oing to be 
too drt idfully commonplue to be < e of those who might well 
have murdt j cd F ather 

Bart tUi ned his eyes tov^ iid*' h m “No"- one of us — not our of 
us! — would have done such a thing!” he siid ficieely 

“Flow sweet of you to siy so, Birt^ I '"lonldn’t think ids in 
the least true, but 1 do apprcciite the thoroughly nice spirit that 
inspired you to utter such noble w h I quite thought you 
would instantly assume that I was the guilty party” 
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“I wouldn’t put it beyond you,” interpolated Conrad. 

*'No, Tm sure you wouldn’t, but that’s only because I wear a 
maroon velvet jacket and a silk shirt, and you can’t help feeling 
that such a man would be capable of committing almost any 
crime.” 

‘‘Well, all I know is that Father had made up his mind to 
make you live at home, which is about the last thing on earth 
that would suit your book!” 

“Mustn’t it be lovely to be Conrad?” said Aubrey, lociking 
round the table. “Sitting there in a perfectly unassailable posi- 
tion, making spiteful remarks to me! I can’t help entertaining 
what I admit to be a very ignoble hope that we shall discover 
that he had a motive for killing Father after all.” 

Conrad looked rather taken aback. “Look heie, who do you 
consider might have had a motive?” 

“It would be so much easier to tell you who hadn’t,” replied 
Aubrey. “I shouldn’t think even a policeman could suspect 
darling Aunt Clara, Unless you’re cherishing a hideous secret, 
you would appear t(> he out of the running— but do try not to 
look so smug about it! It goes against the grain, hut I’m bound 
to say I don’t sec Vvduit Eugene would have had to gain. Char 
and Ingram seern to be out of it loo. I can’t think of anyone 
else” 

“You’d much belter not talk about it at all,” said Clara 
severely. “Depend ii[)on it, it won’t lead to any good.” 

“1 don’t know about anyone else, but if you mean to say that 
you think Bart would have laid a finger on feather ” 

Aubrey sighed. “1 simply can’t bear it when you start on your 
oppressive Damon and Pythias act, Con dear. I dare say Bart 
didn’t do it, but the meanest intelligence — yes, that’s my polite 
way of saying yours, so that angry flush isn’t v/asted — must per- 
ceive th<it he has a perfectly beautiful motive. Of course, if Ray 
is the murderer, the whole thing is most sordid, because he must 
have done it for filthy lucre, which one can’t help feeling lets 
the whole family down; but if Bart did it, his motive, however 
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little it may appeal to me personally, lifts the crime on to a 
much higher plane. All for Love, in fact. Darling Clara, please 
pour me out another cup of coffee!” 

‘'I consider it in the highest degree unlikely that Bart had any- 
thing at all to do with it,” said Cliarniian, bcfoie Bart could 
speak, 

“Yes, precious, so do I, but if half what one reads is true love 
has a most peculiar effect, even upon peo[)le like Bart. 1 wouldn’t 
know. Of course, the thing that would afford one a really subtle 
gratification would be to find that Taith had atoned for years of 
almost complete ineffectiveness by— Oh dear, tliere’s Clay! To 
think 1 had nearly committed a s(*cial solecism! I didn’t qiiiic, 
though, did I?” 

“If you imagine Tm going to sii here while you cast your 
rotten aspersions on my mother, you’re jolly well mistaken!” 
said Clay, growing very red m the face, and assuming the 
blustering tone he was loo prone to use when t, liking to his 
brothers. 

“Why don’t you knock him down?” mocked Conrad. “Go 
on! What arc you wait nig for?” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Charmian impatiently. “(Jf all the futile 
suggestions, Aubrey, that surely takes the cakcl” 

“I know, but you must admit it was a very lovely thought. 
Oh, look! here’s Ray, looking exactly as though he’d been 
.stuffed!” 

Except for glancing scornfully at him, Raymond paid no 
attention to him. He took his place at the head of the* table, 
and looked down the length of it a Clara. “Coffee, please. I 
take it Char’s told you all whai Rame said?” 

“It isn’t true, Ray!” Bart had been staring out of the window, 
but he wheeled round to fling these words at his elder brother. 
“It couldn’t be true! Not the Guv’nor!” 

“Oh, isn’t Bart sweet?” Aubrey said, addressing the company 
generally. “Or don’t you like guiiv.’ .sness above the age of 
consent? I think it’s rather touching ” 
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•"If you don’t keep your damned mouth shut, I’ll knock hell 
out of you!” Bart threatened, clenching his fists. 

“The wish is father to the thought, dearie. You wouldn’t 
believe the number of dirty Japanese tricks I’ve got up my 
sleeve.” 

“You can both of you keep your mouths shut!” Raymond 
said. “What good do you imagine you're doing, bickering like 
a couple of school kids? We’^^e in the bloodiest mess possible, 
let me tell you! By midday it’ll be all over the county that 
Father s been murdered! We’re going to be dragged through 
the rnud, all of us! We shall have reporters trying to photo- 
graph the scene of the crime, and our name splashed all over 
the cheaper press!” 

“Will we, by God!” said Conrad. “I’d like to see a reporter 
trying to poke his nose into Trevcllin! He’d get something he 
wasn’t expecting!” 

“Youl! make a fool of yourself if you come to blows with the 
Press,” observed Charmian dryly. “What happens next, Ray?” 

“The body will be removed for a {>ost-raortcin examination. 
Rame will arrange that with the police.” 

'Wo/” Clara arose in her wrath. “That’s too much! Rny, I 
don’t know what youVe thinkin’ about to allow such a thing! 
It’s nor decent!” 

‘Tve no power to stop it. You don't suppose I want any of 
this to hapfjcn, do you? I’V)r Cod’s sake, don't you .start kick- 
ing up a fuss! I’ve had a bad enough lime with Martha already.” 

Gocl!^' Bart said, in a breaking voice, and plunged out of 
the room. 

Conrad rose from his chair. “If it’s found to be true that 
Father was murdered. I'll bet I know who did it!” he said 
savagely. “It 'ud be just about what she would do, the damned 
slut that she is!” He looked down at Aubrey. “As for you, you 
keep your tongue off Bart!” 

Aubrey waited until he had slammed his way out of the room 
before remarking: “Yes, that was always one of the possibili- 
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ties. They say poison is a woman’s weapon, don’t they.?^* 

“I never liked that gal,” said Clara, shaking her head, “but I 
don’t hold with tryin’ to put things on people like that ” 

“I know nothing abou* Loveday Trewilhian,” said Charmian, 
“What seems to me to be of more importance is the fact that 
Jimmy the Bastard was out all night, and isn’t yet back ” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Clara. 

“I’ll bet he did it!” Clay said. 

“He’s disgusting enough to do anything,” said Vivian. “But 
why should he? 1 don’t sec what he had to gain ” 

“Robbery, oi something like that.” 

Raymond looked up quickly, his lips slightly parted, as 
though he were about to speak. Then he closed them again, 
and lowered his gaze. He had remembered siKidenly that there 
had been no battered tin box in the cupboard above Penliallow’s 
bed. At least, he thouglu there had not been, but in his haste he 
might, he supposed, have overlooked it. 

“It only remains for us to discover that the three hundred 
pounds I fetched Father from the Bank yesterday is missing,” 
said Aubrey. “An unexciting finisli to the episode, but I confess 
I should w^elcome it.” 

“You’re right!” Charmian said. “Now I c(jnic to think of it, 
Jimmy was in die room w'hen Father sj)oke of it at dinner last 
night! Ray, was Father in the habit of drawing so much at a 
lime?” 

“No, not as much as that. ’ 

“Well, then! Where ought the money to be?” 

“In die cupboard over his head,” ^ ivian replied eagerly. “I 
had to get it out for him once, so 1 know. Oi course ]immy 
stole it! It’s as plain as a pikestaff! Don’t you think so, Ray?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, can’t someone go and look in the cupboard^” 

“Not at the moment. The room has been lov.kcd up. There’s 
no hurry.” 

“Oh, isn’t Ray just too wonderful?” said Aubrey, awed. “So 
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umnovcd-and-all! I can’t think how you preserve your exquisite 
calm, Ray, really I can’t! My nervous system is dehnitely 
shattered.” 

“Then it’s just as well mine isn’t,” Raymond replied, getting 
up from the table, and moving towards the door. “One of you 
had better go down to the Dower House to tell Ingram what 
has happened. I must go into Liskeard, to have a word with 
Cliff.” 

He opened tlic door as he spoke, just in time to admit Ingram 
himself, who came limping into the room, rather out ot breath, 
and with a countenance expressive both of surprise and 
indignation. 

“I suppose it didn’t occur to you that I might like to be in- 
formed of Fathers death!” he said hotly, glaring it Raymond. 
“I might have expected )ou to leave me to hear of It through a 
servant! A fair sample of what vve may expect to have to put up 
with now th It you le mounted m tlic saddle^” 

“I’ve hatl no time so far to think about you,” Raymond 
answcicd, his vorc as cold as lagrtun’s was he ucd. “If it com- 
forts you at all, just this instant told the others to let you 
know.” 

“Damned kind of yotd How did it happen^ When was 

“You tan get the details from Chai : I’ve got somf thing more 
important to amnd to.” Raymond responded briefly, and left 
the room, Ahutting rlic dooi behind him. 

“Yes, It’s going lu be jolly v^ith him in the scat!” Ingram 
said, with a shoit laugh. “Bv Jc»\e, though, the old map! I never 
was more surprised in my htc, nevei! Thought he’d go on for 
years yet! Fnghiful shoclt to me!” 

“Ah, and that’s not the worst of it!” Clara said. “They’re 
savin’ your father was poisoned, Inmam!” 

He stared at her. “Why, what did he ear? I always thought 
there was clam’ little the old man couldn’t digest!” 

“When Clara said poisoned,” explained Aubicy, in the kindly 
tone of one instruaing a child, “she meant murdaed.” 
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‘‘Good Godr* Ingram gasped, silting down plump in Ray- 
mond’s vacated chair. 

Vivian left the room as Charmian began to tell Ingram about 
Dr. Rame’s visit, and went upstairs to put Eugene in possesvsion 
of the new facts. She was overtaken on the stairs by Clay, on 
his way to his mother’s room. He said to her with a son of sup- 
pressed eagerness: “I shouldn’t think there could be a doubt it 
was Jimmy, should you.'^ I mean, it’s obvious!” 

“I don’t know. I suppose wc most of us had pretty good 
reasons for wanting Pcnhallovv dead.” 

He uttered an uiiccinvincing laugh, ‘d say, I wish you’d speak 
for yourself! I’m sure I never ]\jc1 such an idea in my head!” 

^Hadn’t you?” she said, looking at him rather oddly. 

‘'Of course not! Good lord, what a question!” 

*lt’s one you're likely to be asked,” she said. 

He was so disconcerted by this answer that he found nothing 
to say. She walked past Faith’s door towards the cOrridor at 
the back of the house, and after watrhing her uncertainly until 
she had disappeared from his sight, C^.lay knocked for admittance 
into Faith’s room. 

She was seated at her dressing-table, fully dressed, her hands 
clospcd in her lap. She smiled faintly when she saw Clay, and 
said: “Darling!” 

“Mother, have you heard?” 

“Your father? Yes, dear, of course,” 

“Not that! 1 thought perhaps Love day might have told you, 
for I suppose all the servants know by this time.” 

She fixed her eyes on his face witi. an expression in them of 
painful intensity. “I sent Loveday downstairs to have her break- 
fast a little while ago. What is it?” 

“Ramc wouldn't sign the death certificate!” 

It seemed to her that her pukes stc/pprd bearing with her 
heart. She knew quite well what Clay meant, bur her instinct 
screamed to her to be careful, and she said, to gain time: “I 
don’t understand.” 
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*WeIl, it means that Ramc thinks he didn^t die a natural 
death. Frightful situation, isn’t it?” 

She moistened her lips. “Why should he think that? Lifton 
warned me that your father couldn’t go on as he was doing! 
Did no one tell him what your father ate and drank last night?” 

“I don’t know what they told him. I wasn’t there. Apparently, 
Rame suspected poison straight away. Asked if Father were in 
the habit of taking sleeping-draughts. Martha and Reuben said 
he wasn’t, and the end of it was that Rame walked off with the 
whisky decanter from beside Father’s bed, and Father’s body is 
going to be taken away by the police for a post-mortem examina- 
tion. Pretty ghastly, isn’t it?” 

She said, with a catch in her voice: “It’s absurd! I don’t 
believe it! Everyone knew how foolishly Adam had been 
behaving lately!” 

“I know, that’s what Aunt Clara said. She’s fearfully upset. 
But the thing is that tiiat little swab Jimmy seems to have dis- 
appeared.” 

“Jimmy?” 

“Stayed out all night, and hasn’t turned up yet. When you 
remember the sum of money FatJicr made Aubrey fetch him 
from the Bank yesterday — well, pretty obvious, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes started at him; she said faintly: “Oh, no, no!” 

“Yes, but. Mother, think! I know it sounds ghastly, Father 
being killed by that filriiy little beast, just for three hundred 
pounds, bur if it wasn’t jimmy — not that I tliink there’s the 
least doubt that it was, mind you! — it’s going to be absolutely 
dire for the rest of us! 1 mean, already Aubrey’s been saying 
the most poisonous things, and you can bet your life ” 

“What has Aubrey been saying?” she interrupted. 

“Oh, about so many of us having motives! Actually, I shut 
him up pretty quickly, because he had the cheek to start on you, 
and naturally I wasn’t going to stand that.” 

Her colour fluctuated; she leaned forward in her chair. “On 
me? Why? What did he say about me?” 
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"‘Oh, well, I don’t think he really meant anything: it vvai a 
sort of joke — ^you know what Aubrey isl’* 

‘'Did Aubicy suggest that / had anything to do with your 
fadier’s death?'’ she demanded. 

She sounded indignant, as indeed she was, for although she 
had killed Penhallow she still felt her action to have !>een so 
alien to her nature that it was with a sense of the deepest 
injury that she learned ihat one wlio should surely have known 
her better could believe her to be capable of committing 
murder. 

Not having .iny desiie to figuie as a talc bcarci before his half- 
urodiers, Clay made haste to pillnte hi*^ unt;mal statement “Oh, 
he wasn’t serious, Mother! Thcie’s notluniJ lO get hot up about. 
I shut him up at oikc, xnd, anywav, nobody pud the slightest 
attention to him In fact, Char said it was tht most fatuous 
thing sht’d evei Ik ud ” 

“I should hope so*” she sad simp)/ She picked up her 
handkerwhu t from the diessmg table, and piesstd it to her lips 
foi 1 moiiicnt “Vv^hal - what has to happen now, Clay?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I sup[X)se Rame will do a post moi tern. Wc shan’t 
know much till alici that If he dues find that bather was 
poisr>ned, it will be a case tor the police, of couise.” 

She shuddcied ‘Oh, no! Oh, how dicKliud” 

“1 know, d'lit’s whii Arnt Chri siys, but it cin’t be helped. 
Mind sou, I dare say Rame w^ n’l fiiui any poison at all^ It’s all 
veiy well foi that ass, Aubrey, to say that we’ve all got motives, 
bur personallv I agice with liirt, tl it none of us would dieam 
ol doing such a thing. If he was poisoned, thtn it’s obvious that 
Jimmy did u.” 

She swallowed cnnvulsivelv. “Clay dcu, go downstairs now! 
I — 1 reallv ltd so ups^t about this tliat I must be alone for a 

little whilt. It's so appalling — I never dreamed ! I think I’ll 

lie down for a rime ” 

But when he had left the room she remained seated in her 
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chair, clasping and unclasping her hands in her lap, her eyes 
travelling round the room as though in search of some way of 
escape. They alighted presently upon the two bottles of veronal, 
standing side by side upon the shelf above the washstand, and 
she began at once to consider how she could best dispose of the 
empty one which should have been full. An impulse to conceal 
it in one of her drawers made her start up from her chair, only 
to sink back again as she reflected that nothing could be more 
fatal than for the bottle to be tound in such a place. She knew 
very little about police procedure, but she believed that they 
might search the house very strictly. Then she thought that she 
would be better advised to leave the bottle where it was, since 
everyone knew tliat she alone amongst the household was in 
the habit of taking drops of veronal when she could not sleep. 
In the few detective novels which she had read, efforts at con- 
cealmeat had almost invariably proved the criminal’s undoing. 
It would be wiser to do nothing; to leave the bottle in full view 
would even apfxtar, perhaps, to the police as a strong reason for 
believing her innoccni. And if they did suspect her, and made 
enquiries about her relations with Penhallow, although it would 
be found that Penhallow had frequently been unkind to her, it 
must also be found that she had borne his unkindness for twenty 
years, and had never in all that time quarrelled with him. Her 
stepchildren might despise her, but they knew that she was not 
the kind of woman who would murder her husband. They 
knew nothing of the brief madness which had possessed her on 
the previous evening; apparently they regarded the very possi- 
bility tliat she might be the guilty person in the light of a joke. 
No one had seen her enter Pcnhallow’s room: of that she was 
certain. Without consideiing who might become implicated in 
her place, she began to reflect that anyone could have poisoned 
Penhallow’s whisky, and with the veronal prescribed for her, 
since she kept it in full view in her room, and had never made 
any secret of her possession of it. 

She remembered Jimmy suddenly, and stirred uneasily in her 
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chair, for although she disliked Jimmy she would have thought 
his arrest for a crime which he had not committed a more dread- 
ful thing than the murder itself. Then she gave herself a mental 
shake, realizing that since he had had nothing to do with 
Pcnhallow’s death the probability was that he had merely 
taken French leave for a day, and would reappear in due 
course. 

She thought that perhaps she ought to go downstairs, that it 
would appear more natural in her than to remain in her bed- 
j-Qom while such momentous events were in progress. She 
glanced at her reflection in die mirror, tidied a strand of her 
faded hair, and got up. 

The house seemed strangely quirt, although why it should 
have done so, at l our wlicn she might have expected, in the 
ordinary run of things, to have found it deserted by most of its 
inhabitants she did not know. A housemaid, encountered on the 
upper hall, threw her an awed look. She ignored the girl, and 
went down the stairs to the morning-room. 

* Myra had followed Ingram up ftom the Dower House some 
time previously, and was now seated on the sofa beside Clara, 
discussing Penhallow’s death in the hushed voice which she 
apparently considered suitable to the occasion. Ingram was 
standing on the hearth-rug with his hands in his pockets, talk- 
ing to Charmian, who was leaning against the window-frame, a 
cigarette in one hand, and a cup of tea in the other. All three 
ladies were partaking of this stimulating beverage, but Ingram 
seemed to feel the need of a more invigorating tonic, since a 
glass half-full of whisky-and-socla stood on the mantelpiece be- 
hind him. When Faith entered the room, they all looked round 
quickly, and Myra at once rose from the sofa, and came towards 
her, exclaiming: “You poor dear! Pm so terribly sorry for you! 
If there was only anything one could do!"' 

Faith submitted to having her check kissed, saying in a sub- 
dued tone: “Thank you. It has been such a shock— -I don't seem 
able to realize it ” 



Clara blew her nose. “I never thought I should live to see 
the day when my poor brother’s body was carried ofl by the 
police/’ she said. 

Faith shivered. '‘Oh, don’t!” she begged. “Has— have 
they ?” 

“An hour ago,” replied Ingram, clearing his throat. “A 
beastly business! Can’t get over it. The old Guv’nor, you know! 
I always said he’d rue the day he brought that little swine into 
the house. Never would listen to reason! And this is what has 
come of it! Mind you, I blame Ray for allowing him to keep a 
sum like that in his bed! Asking for trouble!” 

She raised her eyes nervously to his face. “I don’t quite 

What do you mean?” 

“It was that jimmy, my dear,” Clara said. “The strong-box is 
missing, with three hundred pounds in it.” 

She uttered an inarticulate sound, turning so pale that Myra 
put an arm round her. 

“Poor dear! I don’t wonder you’re shocked. That’s what I 
said: it seems so dreadful to think of his having been murdered 
just for three hundred pounds! Come and sit down! Ingram, 
pull the bell, and tell them to bring anotiier cup and saucer! A 
cup of tea will do her good.” 

“No, please!” Faith managed to say. “I couldn’t swallow it! 
Have they — have they arrested Jimmy?” 

“Not yet,” Ingram replied. “He’s done a bunk, of course, but 
they’ll find him all right, don’t you worry!” 

She allowed Myra to lead her to a chair, and sat down, tightly 
grasping her handkerchief in one hand. She glanced round the 
room in a rather blank way. “The others— Ray?” 

“Ray said he must go into Liskenrd to see Cliff, my dear,” 
answered Clara. “1 expect it’s about Adam’s will, and that sort 
of thing. He’s not back yet.” 

Ingram laughed shortly. “Ray’s not losing any rime, EHdn’t 
turn a hair, as far as I could seel” 

“Now, you oughtn’t to say that,” C^ra reproved him mildly. 
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‘*Ray*s never been one to show his feelin’s, but that isn’t to say 
he hasn’t got any.” 

Charmian flicked the ash off the end of her cigarette, ^^ucer 
cuss, Ray. He’s always been a bit of a ski r ter, when you come 
to think of it. I don’t think I ever knew him to run witli the 
rest of the pack, even when we were kids.” 

Faith turned her eyes towards her stepdaughter. ‘'Can’t he 
do anything? Can’t he stop it? Oh, don’t you see how 
awful 

“No one can stop it,” Cliarmian said bluntly. “We’re in it up 
to our necks. Of course \vc see hov.^ awful it is! But we shan’t 
make it any better by getting hysterical about it.” 

“Now, Char, don’t be so hard and unsympathetic!” said Myra, 
pressing Faith’s hand in a very feeling way. “Naturally poor 
Faith is dreadfully upset! I mean, we all know that Mr, Pen- 
hallow was often very trying, but what I say is, you can’t live 
with anyone for years without feeling it very much when they 
die. Why, I feel it myself! I’m sure the house seems different 
already! I noticed it the moment I set foot in it.” 

“It ’ll seem still more different when we get Ray firmly seated 
in the saddle,” observed Ingram grimly. “You mark my words: 
there are going to be a good few changes at Trevellin!” 

“A few changes wouldn’t come amiss,” said Charmian. “I 
hope Ray does make them. I’d like to see Eugene doing an 
honest day’s work; and ^ consider it’s high time the twins 
learned to fend for tlicmsclvcs.” 

Clara said forlornly: “It won’t seem like Trevellin, with all 
the boys gone, I don’t know if he'ii want me to go, I’m sure ” 

“Oh, no, no! Why should he?” Faith cried. 

“I suppose you won’t stay here?” CViaimian asked her. 

“No — that is, I haven’t thought. It’s too soon! I don’t know 
what I shall do.” 

“Of course not!” said Myra, with a reproving glance cast at 
Charmian. “Besides, it isn’t as if Ray'5> married.” 

“Well, I tliink there’s %good to be said for the old man’s 
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way of keeping the family together!” announced Ingram. ”I 
don’t say he didn’t carry it to excess, but if Ray turns the twins 
out it'll be a damned shame!” 

Clara shook her head, 'Tm afraid Bart will marry that gal,” 
she said, ‘1 don’t see what’s to slop him, now his father’s gone.” 

‘*What girl?” demanded Ingram, pricking up his ears. 

‘‘Loveday Trewithian. He had a set-to with his father about it 
only the other day.” 

“Loveday Trewithian! Reuben’s niece?” exclaimed Ingram. 
“Good God, the young fool! He can’t do that!” 

“Nov and of course your father wouldn’i hear of it.” 

“Why shouldn’t he marry her, if he wants to?” asked Char- 
minn. “She isn’t my style, but I should think she’d suit Bart 
down to the ground.” 

“Good lord, Char, he can’t marry Reuben's niece!” 

She shrugged. “I don’t see why not. He’s going to have 
Trellick, isn’t he? Shell make a good farmer’s wife.” 

“But, Cliar, you can't have thought of what our position would 
be!” cried Myra. “How could one possibly call on a person lik-e 
that? What would people say?” 

“Don't worry!” Charmian replied, with true Penhallow 
brutality. “After what’s ha})pcncd today, no one will be sur- 
prised at anything the Penhallows take it into their heads to do! 
A little .scandal more or less won’t make any odds.” 

A tear tiicklcd down C'lara’s weather-beaten cheek. She wiped 
ii^away. “I wish I’d been taken first!” she said. “I’ve lived too 
long: 1 shall never get used to havin’ our name dragged through 
the mud, and bein’ pointed at, and talked about. I'm too old: 
it’s no good expectin’ me to change my ideas at my time of life.” 

Faith looked at her with wide, frightened eyes. “No one will 
point at you, Clara! It hasn’t anything to do with you!” 

“No, my dear, but I know what people are. It isn’t only that, 
either. I know he was n wucked old man, but I can’t bear to think 
of him bein’ murdered like that, and all for a paltry bit of 
money!” 
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Charxnian lit a second cigarette, and blew a cloud o£ smoke 
down her nostrils. “Well, Vm not so sure that he was murdered 
for money,” she said, frowning. “Fve been thinking it over, and 
I can’t see why ]imm^ had to poison Father to get hold of that 
three hundred pounds. Father was out of his room all the after- 
noon yesterday. It seems to me Jimmy could have taken the 
cassh, and made his getaway without the slightest difSculty. In 
fact, the more you look at it the more senseless it seems to be 
that he should have murdered Father.” 

Ingram stared at her. “Well, but damn it all, Char, isn’t it 
obvious? He was afraid of getting caught and jugged!” 

“Be your agel” besought his sister. “For one thing, it’s 
extremeiy unlikely that Father would have prosecuted him: and 
for another, we all I' new that that three hundred was in Father’s 
I in box, so he can’t possibly have hoped to have got away with it. 
Why on earth should he have tied a noose round his own neck?” 

“llie fact remains that lie’s missing, and the money too, my 
dear girl” 

• “It wouldn’t surprise me to find that Jimmy’s disappearance 
with the money hasn’t got anything wha' soever to do with 
Father’s death,” Charmian said deliberately. 

Ingram took a minute to assimilate this. “Yes, but — ^I say, 
('bar, that’s a bit grim! If Jimmy didti’t poison the old man, 
it means that somebody else did, and — Hell, that points to its 
having been one of t^sl ” 

“No, no!” Faith said imploringly. 

No one heeded her. “Not entirely,” Charmian said. “I don’t 
say T think it, but what Con suggested miglit be true, particu- 
larly if Father had n'ppcd Bart’s marriage-plans in the bud. 
Loveday might have done it.” 

“She didn’t! I know she didn’t!” Faith cried. “You mustn’t 
say such wicked things, Char! It isn’t true!” 

“My dear I'aith, 1 know you’re fond of the girl, but what do 
you know about her after all? However, she isn’t the only one 
who might have done it.” She regarded the end of her cigarette 
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for a moment, "1 don’t know what any of the rest of the family 
feels about it, but I could bear to know what brought Uncle 
Phin up here yesterday to see Father.” 

“Uncle Phin? I never knew he had come up!” said Ingram, 
“What on earth did he want?” 

“That’s what I should like to know. He came up after tea, 
and insisted on seeing Father in private.” 

“But what an extraordinary thing!” Myra exclaimed. “I 
thought be hardly ever came to Trevellin!” 

“Did he have a row with Father?” asked Ingram. 

“I don’t know. Father was shut up with him in the Yellow 
room for nearly an hour, I didn’t see him at all As far as I 
know, none of us did.” 

“Damned odd!” Ingram commented. “All the same, I don’t 
quite see what he could have had to do with it. Father never 
had any truck with him that I knew of,” 

Charmian pitched her cigarette out of the window. “Do you 
think we knew everything Father was up to? Fm damned sure 
wc didn’tl Why, w'e never even knew about Jimmy till he was* 
suddenly pitchforked into our mjdst! Fve got a hunch that 
there’s a darned sight mure in all this than meets the eye, 
and— I repeat — Fd like to know what brought Uncle Phin to 
Trcvcllin!” 

“By Jove!” Ingram said slowly, picking up his glass from tlie 
mantelpiece. “By — Jiwe, though!” 

Myra gave a nervous little laugh. “Like a detective story! 
Mysteries, and suspects, and things. If it wasn’t happening to 
ourselves, I meanl Ought the police to know about Uncle Phin’s 
visit?” 

The walls of the niglitmare seemed to Faith to be closing in 
on her. She got up jerkdy, saying wiih a labouring breath: “I 
can’t bear it! It’s too terrible! Phincas couldn’t have — There 
was no reason! Oh, please don’t go on! 1 \now you’re WTong!” 

“There, Char! I knew you’d upset her!” Myra cried. "You 
never have the least consideration for people’s feelings! Let me 
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take you up to your room, dearl You ought to lie dowu/^ 

‘*No. I’m all right. It’s only that— I can’t bear you to keep 
on talking about it like this!” 

Charmian glanced i jutemptuouslv across at her. “Always the 
escapist, Faith* Never looked a f Kt in the face in your life, have 
you'^ All right* have it your own way* But you won’t be able 
to escape tins situariou, you’ll find!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Raymond’s (object in immc(*iatcly sc ckin£> out his cousin Clifford 
was to discover, li he could, \\lur pipers Ptnh illow might have 
deposited cvith him Ih.u Pcnhillou s will hul been drawn up 
by the firm of Blv^V, Bh/t}, I listings, and Wembury he 
knew; and also that the vanous IXtds ot bculemcnt were in 
Clifloid’s chaige He was uumtf tested in these, since he knew 
their proMsiuns. Ilis h u was tin* some document tefeinng to 
himsdf, even, } erhaps, a birth cernheaie, might have been 
placed by liis failiei in such i phee of safi ty as his solicitor’s 
office He was too level headed to suppose that Clilford would 
hand over any of Penhallovv’s [upers to him, nor had he formed 
any very definite pi in cjf absuarrmg the in; ! ut in the torment 
of his brain it sccmcil to him of piramonnr importance to dis- 
cover whether any dang »iis df> uincnt did in tact exist. The 
letters he had taken fioin l\nhallow’s room had revealed 
nothing. He had lead and clesirovrd thtrn, but the relief to his 
overstretched nerves had listed on until iie hid remembered 
that Penhallow might base deposited such a doeuiu'^ni cithei 
at his Bank, or with ClifToid. As far as he wns aware, Pen- 
hallow had kept no papers at thr Bank, h^" would ascenam that 
presently, foi as one of the executors ot the anil he could inspect 
whatever documents existed with(»ut exciting aiiy suspicion. 

The problem of his father’s dcain ^ as woirying him hardly 
at all; he had scarcely wasted a thought on the identity of his 
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murderer, although he was aware that Reuben, from the 
moment of its being made known to him that his master had 
not died a natural death, had been regarding him with doubt 
and mistrust. There had been marks of bruising upon Pen- 
hallow’s throat which Rame had at once discoveied. Raymond 
had said with an indifference which had taken the doctor 
palpably aback: “Yes, I know about that. I did it yesterday 
morning. That didn’t kill him*” 

The doctor, ah hough not intimately acquainted with the 
family, had practised in the neighbourhood long enough to 
know that the Penhallows were characterized by a wild violence 
shocking to pciMins of more temperate habits, but this cool 
avowal came as a jolt to his professional calm. He had said: 
‘This bears all the appeal nice of an attempt at strangulation!” 

“Yes,” icplifd Ra^raond 

“A man in your fatlici’s condition, Mr. J*tnhillnw^” 

Raymond had shrugged his shoulders. “1 lost my tem{>er with 
him, that’s all.” 

After a rnonicnt, the do* tor had bent over Pcnhallow’s body 
again, his lips lathcr tij^^hilv compicssed. Reuben, uho had 
been present, had not spoken a woid, hn* after regarding Ray- 
mond lixedlv for aa instant oi two, had kavcicd his eyes. Then 
Charmian had come into the lOom; and Kame, lool ing up, had 
asked them if Pcnhallow had been in the habit of taking sleep- 
ing'dIaught^. The additional pallor, tal en in combination with 
slight cyanosis, had not escaped the doctor’s eye, and upon 
Charmian’s asking him what it was that he suspected, he had 
replied bluntly th.u he detected signs of jxissiblc barbitone 
poisoniin;. Glancnu^ about him, he had pciecived the whisky 
decanter on the bedside table, and had tasicd the small amount 
of liquid that remained in it. 

Martha, fetched by Reuben to corroborate his statement, had 
positively declared that Penhallow hid never taken narcotics; 
and it had become immediately obvious that his death must be 
a mattei for police investigation. 
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Of the four people standing before Rame, Raymond had 
shown the least trace of dismay, his expression having been one 
rather of annoyance. In the midst of his own overmastering 
preoccupation, the fact that his father had been murdered 
seemed to him nothing more than a needless complication. He 
soon became aware of the equivocal position in which he him- 
self stood, but it scarcely worried him at all. He supposed, with- 
out devoting much thought to the question, that since Jimmy 
was unaccountably missing from Trevellin, the murder might 
be laid at his door; and as any interrogation of Jimmy by the 
police seemed bound to lead lo the disclosure of the cause of 
his own quarrel with his father he was conscious only of a 
desperate hope that Jimmy would elude capture. If Jimmy, 
having murdered Penhallow, contrived to escape from the 
country, it was certain that he would never dare to return again 
to trouble the peace of Trevcllin’s new master. 

As he drove himself to Liskeard, Raymond had leisure to con- 
sider the question a little more fully. The same aspect of the 
situation which had presented itself to Charmian most forcibly 
struck him; he could discover no motive for murder, and began 
to think that Jimmy would reappear, having committed no worse 
crime than that of absenting himself from his post without 
leave, to pursue his own unsavoury pleasures in the neighbour- 
hood. If it were found that Pcnhallow’s strong-box had dis- 
appeared, Raymond considered, weighing the matter coldly, that 
Aubrey was the most likely thief; and since he held the poorest 
opinion of his younger brother’s me als, and disliked him rather 
more than he disliked Jimmy, he experienced nrj difficulty in 
believing him to be capable of murdering his father. In fact, the 
more he thought about it, the more probable it appeared to him 
that Aubrey, first disarming future suspicion by delivering tine 
three hundred pounds into his father’s hands, should later have 
abstracted it. If there was in this sJ .'iion no better motive for 
murder than in the case of Jimmy’s being the thief, the motive 
was to be found, Raymond believed, in Penhallow’s declared 
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intention of compelling Aubrey to take up hh residence at 
Trcvellin. No doubt Aubrey’s affairs were in worse shape dian 
he had admitted, not to be settled permanently by a mere three 
hundred pounds, although that might serve to pay the more 
urgent of his debts. 

When he arrived at Clifford’s oflice, he was ushered at once 
into his cousin’s presence. Clifford, who had only just himself 
arrived at the office, greeted him cheerfully, but as soon as he 
learned the news of liis uncle’s death he looked very much 
shocked, and the jovial smile was wiped from his face. He 
ejaculated “Good Godl” a great number of times, and said more 
than once that he couldn’t get over it. When he was made aware 
of the imminent entry of the police into the affai**, he turned 
quite pale, and could only sit staring at Raymond with a 
dropped jaw, and the most ludicrous expression of dismay upon 
his rubicund countenance. 

“But who ?” he gasped at length. “God bless my soul, 

Ray, who ?” 

“I haven't the slightest idea,” Raymond replied. “Not much 
point in disciLSsing that. We shall liavc enough discussion about 
it as soon as die police get going. I came here partly to notify 
you, and partly to look over ihe papers Father deposited with 
you. I want to know just how dungs stand, and just what there 
is here.” 

“Well, of course, you’re one of the executors, and you’ve got 
a perfect right to look into the papers, if you want to, but you 
know, old man, if the police diink it was murder ” 

“I don’t want to take anything away,” Raymond interrupted. 
“I want to know exactly what documents you've got of 
Father’s” 

“Oh, if that’s all!” Clifford said. “Not that I’ve got a great 
deal here that you don’t know about, if anything. I’ll send for 
the keys to Uncle’s deed box. Sit down, old man! Shan’t be a 
minute.” 

While he was absent from the room, Raymond sat tapping 
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one foot on the ground, and looking up at the shelf at a tin box 
that bore in white letters on its side the inscription, Pcnhallow 
Estate, Clifford soon reappeared with his clerk, who lifted the 
box down from the shelf, and set it on the broad desk, and care- 
fully dusted it, before retiring again to the outer office. 

“Do you want to take a look at the will?” asked Clifford, fit- 
ting the key into tlie lock. “You and I are the sole executors, 
you know. That’s about all uncle left with me, except for the 
various Deeds of Settlement, of couise. Fairly straightforward, 
as far as I remember. There was a codicil added some time ago, 
in respect of Trellick Farm: you knew about that, 1 expect?” 

Raymond nodded, watching his cousin turn the key, and lift 
up the lid. Clifford took rhe papers out of the box, and picked 
the wiJ] out from amongst them, “The estate was resettled in 
Joshua Penhalluw’s time, of course,” lie said, spreading open the 
will, “Ihe eldest son succeeds to the entailed property — well, 
you know all about that! Four thous<ind pounds w each of the 
younger sons; two ilmusand to C'har; one or two smaller legacies 
'—here you are, you’d bcttci take a look at it for yourself!” 

Raymond had been quickly glancing through the remaining 
documents, none of which contamed tlie slightest reference to 
himself. He drew a breath, and turned mechanically to take his 
father’s will fiom Cldlord, saying as he did so: “Four thousand 
only? Well, thank God for that! I thought it would be 
more.” 

“Well, so it was up U 1 about five yeais ago,” said Clifford 
confidentially. “This is the second of your father’s wills ” He 
coughed, and began to play with f nc of the pencils on his desk. 
“Nothing to do with me, of course Ray old man, but I’m afraid 
the settlements, even as they now stand, are going to be a bit of 
a charge on the estate?” 

“The devil of a charge Raymond replied. 

Clifford made a sympathetic noise in throat. “I thought 
uncle had been living a bit above his means,” he said, tactfully 
understating the case. 
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‘^Playing ducks and drakes with his means would be nearer 
the mark. God knows what sort of a mess Fm going to find!” 

Clifford shook his head, "‘Of course, times are very bad. The 
estate ” 

“The estate brings in about four thousand a year. It’s not 
that. I know very well he’s been selling out his invested capital 
for years. Tliat’s where the pinch is going to come. What’s 
that you've got hold of?” 

“Faith’s marriage settlement.*' 

Raymond took it out of his hand, and ran his eye down its 
provisions. He gave one of his short laughs. “Quite a nice little 
jointure! A thousand a year, most of which will be squandered 
on Clay!” He got up, tossing the settlement deed back into the 
tin box. “All right: it seems fairly simple. You'd better bring 
the will up to Trevcllin, and read it to the family. Usually done 
after the funeral, isn’t it? Well, God knows when that’ll be, 
but if 1 know anything about Ingram and Eugene and Aubrey, 
there’ll be no peace until they know how much they’re going to 
get— and precious little when they do knowl” 

Clifford accompanied him out to his car, expressing in an 
embarrassed tone the conventional wish that there were some- 
thing he could do to assist the Penhallows in their affliction. As 
he added the conviction that Rosamund would be as anxious as 
he was himself to bring aid and comfort to the family, the wish 
sounded more than usually insincere, and drew nothing more 
than a grunt from Raymond. Clifford then said that if Ray- 
mond did not think that his presence in the house w^ould be a 
nuisance he felt that he ought to motor out to Trcvellin to see 
his mother. Raymond replied that he might do as he pleased, 
got into his battered runabout, and drove off towards Bodmin. 

By the time he returned to Trevellin, the morning was con- 
siderably advanced, and not only the Vicar and Penhallow’s old 
friend, John Probus, had called to condole, but the house was 
invaded by Detective-Inspector Logan, supported by Sergeant 
Plymstock, at present engaged in pursuing investigations which, 
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however quietly proceeded with, had had the effect of casting at 
least half the household into a flutter. 

The Inspector, who w^as a sensible-looking man of about 
forty-five, knew the Penhallows well by reputation, but he had 
not previously come into contact with them, nor had he until 
this morning penetrated into what must, he privately considered, 
be surely the most extraordinary house in the county. He had 
an impression of innumerable rooms of all shapes and sizes, all 
crammed with furniture, many leading one out of the other; of 
long stone corridors; of irrelevant staircases; of rambling cellars; 
of huge fireplaces; and of odd doors which gave unexpectedly 
an to hitherto unsuspected halls, or passages. He had not uttered 
a word on first being led to Penhallow’s bedroom, but he 
admitted to his dazed Sergeant, later, that he really did think 
he’d got by mistake into a sort of Aladdin’s cave. 

Ingram, who, in Raymond’s absence, had constituted himself 
as head of the establishment, took him there, and w^as stiuck at 
once with a sense of loss. The great bed stood empty, the 
blazing quilt stretched neatly across it; the mountain of ash 
had been cleared out of the hearth; and the litter of miscel- 
laneous objects on the refectory table had been removed. The 
silence of the room brought home his father’s death to Ingram 
as nothing else had done, yet Penhallow’s spirit .seemed to hang 
over it, so that Ingram almost expected to hear that loud, jovial 
voice hail him. He was rather shaken, and said: “By Jove! The 
poor old Guv ’nor! Bring.s it home to one!” 

From Ingram, the Inspector learned the nfimcs and relation- 
ships of those living in the house. He was obliged to write these 
down, and to refer to them frequently during the course of his 
enquiries. Sergeant Plymstock said frankly that it would be a 
month of Sundays before he got any of them sorted out. He had 
always understood Pcnhallow to have been a proper tyrant, but 
by the time his superior had elicited fiom Ingram various 
admis.sions which showed the extent and nature of Pcnhallow’s 
despotism he began to feel that his previous impressions of the 
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deceased had been inilk-'and-watcr bowdlerizih^g^ of the truth. 

It had not taken Logan long to discover the almost certain 
means by which Penhallow’s death had been brought about. In 
response to his preliminary enquiries, Faith had said; “But I’m 
the only person in the house who takes sleeping-draughts. 
Unless you do, Eugene? Only it isn’t exactly a sleeping-draught. 
Fve taken it for years. Dr. Lifton prescribed it for me. It’s 
veronal. But I always keep it in my own room!” 

“Is it kept under lock and key, madam?” Logan asked her. 

She fixed her strained, startled eyes on his face. “No. No, 
not under lock and key. But no one has ever ” 

“Don’t be an ass, Faith!” Charmian interrupted. “Obviously 
some one hasl Where is the stuff?” 

“It’s always kept on the shelf, with my other medicines and 
things. But there’s only a very little left in the old bottle, and I 
haven’t opened the new one yet! I really don’t think ** 

“May I see it, madam?” 

“Yes, of course! Shall I fetch it, or would you like to see for 
yourself where it is?” 

“If you please,” said Logan. 

She led the way up the main staircase to her room at the head 
of it. “There it is, Inspector. Those two bottles at the end of 
the shelf. You’ll see that the new one hasn’t been opened even. 
I’m sure ” 

The Inspector, who had picked one of the bottles up in his 
handkerchief, said: “This is empty, madam.” 

“Empty? Oh, you must have got the old one! But I quite 
thought there was a little left in the bottle!” 

He picked up the other bottle, and tilted it. “In this one, 
madam, there is.” 

She put a hand to her head, faltering: “But I never even 
opened it! You must be mistaken! Oh, no, of course I know 
you can’t be, but — but I don’t understand! Do you mean he 
was poisoned wiih my drops? Oh, no, no, it’s too awful! I 
won’t believe it!” 
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He wrapped the bottle up in his handkerchief. "You said, 
I think, that you have been in the habit for some years 
of taking veronal? Was anyone in the household aware of 
this?” 

She sank down into a chair. She looked very white, and a 
little dazed. “Oh, yes I Everyone knew I had to take drops to 
help me to sleep.” 

“Does the bottle always stand on that shelf?” 

“Yes — at least, I do sometimes have it on the table by my bed, 
but generally — Oh, I ought to have kept it locked away, only I 

never thought — Besides, who could possibly ? And they 

w^ouldn’t have put it back in my room! You don’t think I did 
it? Inspector, you can’t think I would do such a thing?” 

“It’s too early for me to think anything, madam. On the face 
of it, it seems that anyone in the house could have had access 
to the bottle at any time.” 

“Yes, but — Oh, does it mean that I’m actually responsible? 
For leaving the bottle about? But I never dreamed — it didn’t 
even occur to me that anyone would ” 

“No, madam, I’m sure. Was anyone aware, to your know- 
ledge, that you had recently had this prescription made up 
again?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t think — that is, my maid knew, and 
of course the housemaids must have seen it, when they dusted 
the room ” 

“How long have you had the second bottle in your possession, 
madam?” 

She pressed her hand to her blow again, “Let me think! 
Everything’s such a nightmare that I find it hard to— Was it 
yesterday? No, I think it must have been the day before. My 
maid was going in to Liskeard, and I asked her to get the 
prescription made up again. Yes, I’m nearly sure that was when 
it was.” 

The Inspector referred to his notes, “That would be Loveday 
Trewithian?” 
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She is our Dutler*s niece. But she couldn’t have had 
anything to do with it, Inspector!” 

He raised his eyes from his notebook. ‘‘She is engaged 
to be married to Mr. Bartholomew Pcnhallow, I believe, 
madam?” 

She gave a gasp, and clutched the arms of her chair. “No! 
There’s no engagement! Who told you? Who can possibly 
have said any tiling about that to you?” 

The Inspector did not feel it to be incumbent upon him to 
enlighten this nervous, and rather simple creature on the extent 
of the knowledge of tlie family’s more private aJflairs which was 
enjoyed by Loveday’s fellow -servants. He merely said: “That 
is the information I have, madam.” 

She thought that Bart must have avowed his intention to 
marry Loveday. “It’s nothing but a passing fancy. I know my 
stepson did — did fall in love with her, but of course marriage 
is out of the question, and Tm quite sure Loveday knows it, 
because she’s a thoroughly nice girl, whatever you may have 
been told to the contrary!” 

“Did Mr. Penhallow know of his son’s intention to marry 
this girl?” 

“Yes. That is ” 

“Was he willing for the marriage to take place?” 

“No. No, of course not! But I’m sure he didn’t take it 
seriously, because he didn’t wish me to dismiss Loveday, or 
anything like that.” 

“Is it a fact that Mr. Bartholomew Penhallow expected his 
father to set him up at Trellick Farm?” 

“Yes. But my—rny husband hadn’t said anything definite 
about it. It was always understood, but ” 

“Was there any quarrel between Mr. Penhallow and his son 
on this subject?” 

“I don’t know. That is-- You see, Inspector, my husband and 
his sons were always quarrelling, so it didn’t mean anything, 
and in any case Bart— Mr. Bartholomew Pcnhallow — ^was very 
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fond of his father, and I know he wouldn’t have even thought 
of--of doing anything to him!” 

He pursued the matter no farther with her, but by the time 
that he left Ttevcllin, at the end of the morning, he had 
acquired enough startling and contradictory information to 
make him inform the Chief Constable that the case was not 
going to be an easy one to solve. He saw no reason for bring- 
ing Scodand Yard into it, but admitted that he had not been 
prepared to find quite so many people at Trevellin widi motives 
for murdering its master. 

“Well, I was never personally acquainted with Penhallow,” 
said Major Warbstow, “but, speaking as a plain individual, the 
only wonder is that someone didn’t murder him years ago, from 
all Tve ever heard about him. The doctor’s report isn’t in yet, 
but I don’t suppose there’s much doubt he was murdered?” 

“None at all, I should say, sir,” responded Logan. *Tve 
brought away a bottle of veronal which ought to have, been full, 
and which I found empty.” 

. “Good lord! Where did you find it?” 

“In Mrs. Penhallow’s room, sir, on a shelf in full view of any- 
one who happened to come in.” 

“Mrs. Penhallow!” 

“Yes, but I don’t make a lot of that, sir. She seems to have 
been taking the stuff for years, and though she does seem a silly 
creature, I shouldn’t think she’d be silly enough to leave die 
botde about, if she’d used the stuff to poison lier husband 
with.” 

“The use of poison often points to a woman, Logan.” 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t mean that I wis ruling her out. But she 
isn’t the only woman to be mixed up in this case. And really I 
should doubt whether she’d have had the nerve to poison any- 
one from the way she carries on! Of course, she’s upset by the 
whole thing, as is natural she should be. But let alone her get- 
ting a bit hysterical at my finding the bottle empty, she goes up 
in the air as soon as ever I ask any questions about anyone else 
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in the house^ and keeps on telling me that she knows none o£ 
them could possibly have done it, till I could pretty well have 
brained her* It’s plain the rest of them don’t think much of her. 
What’s more, it’s plain they don’t any of them think she had 
anything to do with the crime. And that’s significant, sir, 
because they don’t give me the impression they like her.” 

The Major nodded. “All right: go on. What about this boy 
who has absconded?” 

“Well, wc haven’t managed to catch up with him yet, sir, but 
there doesn’t seem to be much doubt that he made off with three 
hundred pounds in cash, which he took from Mr. Penhallow’s 
bed.” 

“From his bedi” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, I don’t mean he kept it under his pillow, but 
pretty near as bad! I’ve never seen such a bed in my life. It has 
got a whole lot of cupboards and draw^ers in the head of it* But 
there doesn’t seem to have been any need for this Jimmy to have 
murdered Peiihallow. He was his father, too.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, yes, sirl” said Logan mattei-of-factly. “The rest of them 
call him Jimmy the Bastard, making no bones about ill” 

“Good God! What a set'” 

“I believe you* sir. I’ve only spent one morning in the place, 
but I give you my word notJiing would sur[>iise me which 1 
found out about them. I mean, there’s no end to it. But though 
there’s a good few of them would like to bring tlie murder home 
to this Jimmy there’s two of them with enough common sense 
to see that he could have got away with the money without add- 
ing to the risks he was taking by killing the old man. That’s 
Miss Pcnhallow, and Mr. Raymond Penhallow. She's one of 
these masterful women who make you want to run a mile to 
get away fwm them; he's a suily sort of a chap: doesn’t say 
much.” 

“I know Ray Penhallow slightly. Always thought him the 
best of the bunch.” 
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“Yes, sir? Well, he had a shot at strangling the old man 
yesterday morning,” said the Inspector calmly. 

The Major stared at him- “You don’t say sol Good heavens!” 

“Yes, sir. No deception about it: all clean and above board, 
just as though a little thing like that was nothing out of the 
way. Which 1 dare say it wasn’t. Interrogated, he said be had 
lost his temper with his father on account of the old man’s 
interference in the business of the estate. Jimmy and the butler 
—chap called Lanner — pulled him oil his father’s throat 
Lanner’s been with the family since he was a lad, and his 
father before him, and the w.’y I see it is that he’s lorn between 
his loyalty to the Penhallows as a whole, and his aUcction for 
the old man, which I should say was pretty considerable. He 
wasn’t keen to talk, but I did get out of him that he’d never 
known Mr. Raymond to do a thing like that before.” 

The Major pursed his lips. “They’re a wild lot At the same 
time, I shouldn’t expect a man who’d tried to strangle Jiis father 
in the morning, and been prevented from doing it, to fioison 
him in the evening.” 

“No, sir. But I’m bound to say that he does look, on the face 
of it, to.be the one with the biggest motive. A couple of his 
brothers gave me some intercMing sidelighis on the way things 
have been at Trevellin, and it does seem as though Mr. Ray- 
mond, being the heir, might have had very good cause to want 
his father dead. I got it out of the second bioiher ” He con- 

sulted his notes — “Big chap, with a slip leg — Ingram!— Well, he 
told me that the old man had taken to throwing his money 
about in a way likely to ruin the ate, and that he and Ray- 
mond were always at loggerheads a’ out it. Said he never had 
got on with his father. However, I got the impression that tliere 
wasn’t much love lost between himself and Raymond. Then 
there’s the third brother — chap with a foreign name, I can’t 
make out what he’s doing in the house at all, lor he’s got a wife, 
and you’d think anyone w'ould be gl id to get away from such a 
place. I must say, I didn’t take to him. Smooth-tongued fellow, 
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with a nasty little way of making insinuations about the rest of 
the gang-family! But, then, his wife’s mixed up in it, so I 
dare say he has his reasons. Anyway, he’d like the murderer to 
turn out to be Jimmy. Failing Jimmy, he favours Raymond, 
with Loveday Trewithian as a close second. Also ran, Aubrey, 
and Clay. Thai’s the second Mrs, Penhallow’s boy — and not 
such an unlikely candidate either, if you were to ask me, sir,” 

“What about the third son’s wife?” interrupted the Major, 
“Why should she have done ii 

“To get away from the place. Stormy little thing: one of the 
kind who tells you she’s going to be perfectly frank with you, 
and then shoots off a lot of damaging information about her- 
self, as though she dared you to think she’d have done so if 
she’d had an) thing to do with the murder. Said she hated her 
father-in-law, and didn’t care who heard her say so.” 

“Yes, but suiely that isn’t a reason [or murdering him!” pro- 
tested Warbstow*. “She needn’t have stayed at Trcvellin if she 
hated him so much!” 

“That’s just it, sir. If you don’t mind my saying so, you don’t 
properly imdei stand the lay-out. It took me a bit of time to 
grasp the hold old Pcnhallow must have had over the lot of 
them. Couldn’t call their souls their own, from what I can 
make out. I never set eyes on him myself, but you can take it 
from me that he wasn’t an ordinary sort of a man at all. Seems 
he had a passion for keeping the family hanging round his bed- 
side. The description Mrs. — What was that name? Oh, Pvc got 
it! — Mrs. Eugene gave me of what used to go on faiily made 
my hair stand on end. I mean, if you’d only seen that room of 
old Penhallow’s, sir! Mrs. Eugene said they used to have to sit 
in it, every blessed night, watching the old man drink himself 
boisteious, while the rest of the family quarrelled, and shouted 
each other dowm. Enough to get on anjone’s nerves, if you ask 
me!” 

“All the same,” began Warbstow dubiously, “I don’t think 
I’d expect anyone to murder Pcnhallow for a reason like that.” 
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“No, sir. Vm only giving you the possibilities. Then we have 
this Loveday Trewithian. I don’t more than half like the look 
of her. She’s going to many Mr. Bartholomew — the one they 
all call Bart. Tough young devil with a temper. She’s maid to 
Mrs. Penhallow, and it was she got the prescription for the 
veronal made up the day before the murder. Not that I want 
to make a lot of that, because anyone could have got at that 
veronal at any time. She*s like a good many of the people about 
here: sooner tell a lie than not. She denied tiiat there was any 
fixed understanding between herself and Mr. Bart; said old Mr. 
Penhallow had never said a word to her about it. She was 
frightened all right. But Mi. Ban 1 Imtcd out the whole tiling. 
Said he was go^ng to marry the glil, that his ladrcr had found 
it out, and they’d had a row ahoin it, which ended though in 
his agreeing to do iiiitlmio about it for a bit. Told me his f ithci 
said he could please liimself once he wis dead, and that he 
hadn’t wanted to upset the old man, if he really^ was going 
to die.” 

. “Frank!” ejaculated the Major. “I think I’ve seen the young 
fellow once or twice: generally rathf'i well liked about here,” 
“Wcjl, I rather liked him niysflf.” admitted Logan, caressing 
his chin. “Compared wdth the rest of them, that is. I’d say he 
isn’t the sort to use poison. Violent young chap: half-killed his 
twin brother when I was questioning lum this inoining. It took 
Plymstock and me quite a tune to dug ’em apart. That was 
because his brother, as sc .a as lie SvW I w\as taking notice of 
this Loveday Trcwitliian business, said he hailn't a doubt she’d 
poisoned the old man. Soeins Mr Bart told him how the old 
man had said he’d get Trellick Fa.m when he died, whatever 
he did. As I see it, su, he’s mad with jealousy— you do get that 
sort of thing in twins, I hclicve—and iiodiing would please him 
more than to get Loveday Tiewithian lernoved out of his 
brother’s path. Hates her Lkc the devil. Told me the old man 
knew very well the thing would dk* a natural death, given time 
enough, and that the girl knew it too, which was wdiy she didn’t 



dare riak waiting for Penhallow to die in his own good time* I 
dare say he’d have told me a lot more, but that was where Mr- 
Bart walked into the room. Before I properly knew what was 
happening, there was one chair broken, and a table with a lot 
ot knick-knacks on it sent flying, and this Conrad Pcnhallow 
flat on his back, with his brother on lop of him, trying to choke 
the life out of him. However, they’re much of a size, and Mr. 
Bart didn’t have it all his own way by any means. It took us 
quite a time to get them separated.” 

“You take it very calml)!” exclaimed the Major. 

The Inspector’s rather grave face relaxed into a smile. “Well, 
sir, that’s the way everyone else took it. The noise they made 
brought the old lady — Mr, Penhallow’s sister, that is — into the 
room, with Mr. Ingram and his good lady, and all the old lady 
had to say about it was, ‘Now, boys!’ while Mr. Ingram just 
told them to shut up. Seemed to me there wasn’t anything what 
you might Gill out of ihe way about that little scrap, Mr. Bart 
being given to using his hands a bit quicker than most people.” 

“Good lord! Do \ou nnan to say he’s m the habit of attacking 
people in that homicidal t.isnion?” 

“Well, he threw Jimmy the Bastard down the backstairs not 
so long ago,” replied Logan. “No one seemed to think much of 
it, and I’m bound to say that kind ot high-spintcd behaviour 
doesn’t go with poisoning: not to my mind it doesn’t.” 

“I never licard of such a thing in my life! He sounds to be 
a most dangerous young rufrun! What about the other two 
you mentiuneil? Are they cut after the same pattern?” 

“No, sir, not by a long chalk. Between you and me, I don’t 
know when I’ve seen a nastier bit of work tlian Aubrey Pen- 
hallow^ He’s one of these writing-blokes, who wears his hair 
long, and goes about m fancy clothos, and smells of scent.” 

“God bless my soul!” said the Major, pioperly disgusted. 

“Yes, sir. He thinks he’s got to be funny, too, and I’m not 
fond of humorists. Not his kind. Regular srnait alec. By what 
I could sec of it, he spends his time annoying the rest of them.” 
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‘In face of what you’ve just told me, I wonder he dares!’’ 

“Yes, so did I, sir, but he very kindly explained to me when a 
couple of hiS brothers looked like gettmg rough with him that 
they’d like to kick him into the middle of next week, but didn’t 
dare to, on account of hi& knowing Jujitsu ” 

“A pleasant lot, upon my woid! ’ 

“Well, they’re not the kind of people you meet every day of 
the week, sir, and that’s a fact. But tins Aubieyl Well, he 
doesn’t care who gets pinched for the murder as long as he 
doesn’t.” 

“Is he implicated in any way?” 

“Thai’s what I haven't yet satisfied myself about, sir. Mr. 
Eugene took care to let me kno v that Mr. Penhallow had sud- 
denly taken it into his head to keep young Aubrey al home, and 
that that wouldn’t suit Aubrey’s book at all. 1 gather he’s in 
debt, but I haven’t yet discovered to what extent, nor how 
serious this living at home biismL<s was. I wouldn’t put it 
beyond him to slip a drop of into a mm’s drink, but 

whether he’d poison his father is another matter. You can’t 
spend long in that house, sir, without cnmmg up against the 
feeling *tliat however much they cpHnellcd with the old man, 
and whatever way he trenu d tbfm, tlicy all of them, hairing, 
perhaps, Mr. Raymond, were proud of him, and even rather 
liked him. Young But, and Mrs, Hastings, the old lady, and 
Mrs. Penhallow are dc hniiely uPiCt at him dying. Well, I should 
think they’d miss him, 1 must say.” 

“A darned good miss, I should imagine! is that the full list 
of the people you suspect^’’ 

“No, sir, I’ve got one more suspect, and one man I’ll liave to 
look into this afternoon. There’s Mrs. P^'nhallnw’s son, this one 
they call Chy. Neivoiis boy, scarcrl stiff of me, and trying to 
carry the whole thing of! in a bree/v kii <1 of way. Seems his 
father had just taken him away from colkge, and meant to 
article him to his cousin —Hastings, i ^ Blazey, Bla^ey, Hastings, 
and Wembury. I had all this from Eugene and Conrad and 
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Aubrey. Apparently Master Clay never has got on with the rest 
of the family — well, it isn't likely he would : he’s the soft kind, 
and I should think a chap like that would have a pretty thin 
time in that household. He’s been going about talking in a 
wild way about how he’d go mad if he had to live at Trcvellin 
for the rest of his life, and how he’d sooner be anything than a 
solicitor. What’s more, he tried to hatch up some sort of an 
alibi for himself, which didn't exist; and altogether he struck 
me as a chap worth watching.” 

“H’m! And the other man you mentioned?” 

“Well, I don’t know that there’s much m that, sir, but I’ll 
have to investigate it. Miss Penhallow — who seems to have got 
an idea that it’s she and not me who’s conducting this case — 
tells me that a Mr. Phineas Oitcry, who was the first Mrs. Pen- 
hallow’s brother, went up to Trevcllin to call on Mr. Penhallow 
yesterday afternoon, and Insisted on seeing him privately.” 

“I don’t see much in that,” 

“No, sir, no more did 1, but it’s obvious the Penhallows do. 
They all say it was highly unusual of Mr, Ottcry to come to 
Trevcllin uninvited, and there isn’t one of them that has any 
idea of what he could pos-iibly have wanted with their father. 
None of them saw him, evtpl the old man himself, and they 
all seem to think tlierc’s something fishy about the visit. All 
except Mr. Raymond, that is. When I spoke to him about it, he 
said there was nothing odd in it at all, and that his father prob- 
ably had a bit of Inisincss with him. I shouldn’t think much of 
it if it weren’t for the fact that none of the servants showed Mr. 
Ortery out of ilie house, and no one can tell me whether Mr. 
Penhallow went with him to rhe door or not.” 

“Penhallow? I thought he was bedridden, or next door to it?” 

“No, not entirely he wasn’t, sir. He had a wheeled chair 
which he used whenever he got out of that extraordinary bed 
of his. He was up yesterday. Got up after lunch, and didn’t go 
back to bed until late in the evening. That’s the factor that 
makes this case a bit of a teaser. By what I could get out of 
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Martha Buglc--shc^s the old woman that used to be nurse to 
the sons, and has looked after Penhallow ever since he first took 
ill — the room was turned out during the afternoon, but finished 
and left ready for Penhallow, by five o’clock. Except for this 
Jimmy we’re hunting for going in just before dinner to make 
up the fire, and draw the curtains, which diey say he did, I 
can't discover that anyone went near the room until Penhallow 
was put to bed again, which would have been somewhere 
around eleven o’clock at night. In fact, sir, from five till eleven 
the coast was perfectly clear for anyone to go into the room, and 
do what they liked there. As far as the family’s concerned, you 
can rule out the dinner-hour, when they were all present and 
correct, but after dinner two of them left the room where the 
rest were sitting: Mr. Bart, who says he was with Loveday 
Trewithian, and is home out by her and by his twin brother, 
who had to fetch him to help get their father to bed; and Master 
Clay, who says he spent the evening knocking the bails about 
in the billiard-room. But in betw^ecn rive and eight, when dinner 
was served, there was nothing to stop any of them tampering 
with the old man’s whisky, which was kept in a cupbfjard in his 
room, and there’s not one of them has an alibi for the whole of 
that period. Several can prove they were sumewdicre else for 
part of the time, but that’s all. The room’s light at the end of 
the house: you can get to it down a broad sort of passage on the 
ground floor, or through a garden-door leading into the small 
hall it opens into, or by way of i staircase leading down into that 
hall. It’s at the opposite end of the house to the kitchen premises, 
and the chances arc that at that hi .:r of the day you wouldn’t 
stand much chance of meeting anyone in that wing,” 

The Major’s face began to lengthen. “This doesn’t sound 
promising, Inspector ” 

“No, sir, it isn’t promising, and that's a fact. Talk about 
murder made easy! Why, even the butkr played into the 
murderer’s hands, by having made i' rule never to leave more 
than a couple of drinks in the whisky-decanter in his master’s 
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rooml And as for finger-prints, wc can rule them out, because 
the only ones on the decanter that aren’t hopelessly confused 
arc Penhallow’s own; and the only one on the veronal phial 
belongs to the housemaid who admits she moved all the botdes 
when she dusted the shtlt this morning” 

"It boils down to this, that you’ve got nothing to go on, then, 
unless something uncxj>ccLcd tr inspires?” 

"‘That's about the si/e of it, sir. Still, we’ve not caught Jimmy 
the Bastard yet, and you never Know how people will give them- 
selves away once they get a bA scared I think I’ve rattled one or 
two of them aheady, and T in’t dtspur, not by any means 
After all, they don’t know how hitle I’ve got to go 
on 

The M ijor shook his ]icid "It looks nastv to me, very nasty, 
Loqan.” 

“Y( u’re right, sir* it is nasty, or I’m much mist iken I get the 
feeling I’m only on the fringe of the truth of all that’s been 
happening in that house lately. I very now and then it came 
over rnt that I was staiulnia on ihi edg of a rtgulir volcano. 
And I’m not whtt )ou’d call Iincifnl, uihei Pl)mstock felt it 
too He passed the remaik to nie as we c\me away that it 
wouldn’t sur[)ii'‘C him it something w^s to bieak at any 
moment,” 

“Well, we’ll hope it ma\,” said the Major 

‘ Yes,” agreed Lo^an slowly “We’ll hope it may, sir.” 


CHAPTfR XIX 

Inspictor Logan, although he might suspert that his investiga- 
tions had alarmed scamc meraberj» of the household, had as yet 
little conception of the extent of the tuimoil into which Pen- 
hallow’s deaili, coupled with his own activities, had plunged 
Trevellin. Faith, watching with growing terror the unforeseen 
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results of her crime, felt as though she had loosed a relentless 
tide which would soon engulf them all When the Inspector’s 
suspicions seemed to draw first this innocent person into his net, 
and then that, her horror caused the danger in which she her- 
self stood to occupy a secondary place in her mind. It had never 
occurred to her that any suspicion at all would attach iLsclf to 
Pcnhallow’s death; far less that tiic death of ilie one person from 
whom every ill had seemed to her to emanate, should, instead of 
solving all difficulties, have been as a match set to a train of gun- 
powder. 

Bart’s open avowal of his intention to marry Loveday had 
precipitated a storm whose repercussions were fe!r even jd the 
kitchen, where Reuben, thunderstruck at a development qinte 
unsuspected by him. sokmnly cast off his nirre: and Martha, 
shocked out of her abandonment to grief, declared that in her 
day no girl who had caught die Master’s fancy would so far 
have forgotten her station as to drt'un of marriage. “Look at 
me, you malkin!” Mattlia said. “I did things decent! 1 knawed 
my place! 1 never prated to un of marriag(% nor there wasn’t 
no one troubled by the bit of pleasure I had with un!” 

Sybill», having loudly congratulated herself cm being no blood 
relation of such a shameless hussy, penetrated into the front of 
the house, and confronted Raymond there, lading it upon him 
that he owed it to the family, to poor deluded Bart, and to the 
blessed memory of his fath* r to put a swift end to so unnatural 
an alliance. When he told her impatiently that he had no con- 
trol over Bart’s actions, she sought out Bart himself, reminded 
him of the innumerable occasions \Mien she had spanked him 
across her knee, expressed her fervent desire to perform this 
office for him again, and would have favoured him with a most 
unflattering reading of Loveday’s character liad he not first 
shouted her down, and then, vvhen her shriller tones mastered 
his, slammed out of her presence, 

Bart was at bay, only his sister supj^‘rting him in his resolve 
to marry Loveday. He, whose quick rages so soon blew over, 
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had an uglier look in his eyes than Faith had ever seen there. 
His quarrel witli Conrad was so bitter that all attempts at peace- 
making between them failed at the outset. The alliance which 
had weathered every storm seemed to be broken past repair. 
When Bart had entered the room in time to hear Conrad cast- 
ing the blame of Penhallow^’s death on to Loveday, he had flung 
liimself on to his twin witli murder in his heart. It had taken 
all Logan’s and the Sergeant’s combined strength to hold him, 
when they had dragged him off Conrad’s throat; and such 
terrible words had been spoken then as would not easily be 
forgotten. 

Clara shook her head sadly over it, and said that there seemed 
to be no end to the troubles besetting the house. 

'They’ll make it up,” Faith said uneasily. “They always make 
It up, Clara!” 

“I never knew lliem cjuarrel like that before,” Clara replied. 
“You see, my dear, they aren’t easy to handle, the Penhallows, 
and there’s no one to hold tlicm now Adam’s gone. I never 
knew anyone to drive a difficult team better than he did. Well, 
he’s dropped the reins, poor soul, and it’s a runaway team now, 
that’ll very likely overturn us all into the ditch.” • 

“Raymond— Raymond will take his father's place!” 

“Raymond doesn’t want to take Iiis father’s place, my dear. 
Raymond’s a skitter, just as Char said. He wants to be rid of 
them, that’s all.” 

“Clara,” Faith said desperately, “wouldn’t it be better for them 
to be free? To make their own lives?” 

“It’s no good askin’ me, my dear. Pm a Penhallow, and it’s a 
bitter day to me that secs the family breakin’ up, I don't say 
they haven’t had fficir quarrels, but they’ve always stuck 
together.” 

When the family met at lunch-time, an uneasy tension seemed 
to hang over them. Bart sat silent, his eyes lowered and his 
brow thunderous; Conrad’s sore spirit found relief in the utter- 
ance of bitter jibes at the expense of anyone who offered him 
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the smallest opening. This had the effect of arousing Eug^ne^s 
animosity, and led to sevei al passages of arms between them. 
Eugene, aggrieved by tlu distuibance to his pence, sensitive to 
any fancied aspersion cast at Vivian, and deeply chagrined by 
the news, clumsily conveyed to him by Clifford, that his portion 
amounted only to four thousand pounds, was in a querulous, 
spiteful mooch ready to pick a quarrel w^iih anyone. Vivian 
looked white, and strained, and, choc^sing to read covert accusa- 
tions into quite innocent remarks, had adopted a defiant attitude 
calculated to provoke hostilities. Clay afforded his brothers an 
opportunity of venting their feelings on his head by pointing 
out, with wearisome insistence, whv it v^^s absurd to suppose 
that he could have had anything to d.j will) his faihcr^s death. 
Charmian. ignoring the bickciiiigr jjid die sudden spurts of 
temper, held foith in an argumentative tone on the various 
aspects of Penhallow's minder iiinil Raymond, who until then 
had maintained his usual taciturnity, loundi 1 on lier, and bade 
her liold her tongue. As he enforced this command by bringing 
his fist down on the table wiih considenhle force, all the glasses 
jumped, and Faith gave one of her lu ivous staits, 

‘‘Naughty temper!’’ said Aultrey. “Is n getting on your nerves, 
Ray dear? Personally, I adoie lisiening to Char laving down 
the law, and telling us how ilie deed was done, because she’s 
almost certainly wrong, and 1 dr' like people to make fools of 
themselves, don’t you?” 

“You’re probably in a position to knowl” Raymond said. 

“I’m glad somebody has put that intc' words,” observed Eugene 
unpleasantly. 

“Oh, how too dreadfully unkind of you!” Aubrey said. “Oh, 
I do think you oughtn’t to li.ive said that, Ray! After all, I am 
your little bnalier!” 

“One cannot help feeling that the Bastard’s ri]<:appearance was 
providential— with, or f>erhaps without three hundred pounds 
in cash,” said Eugene. 

Aubrey smiled sweetly upon him. “Oh, no, Eugene! No, 



really, I wouldn’t commit a murder for three hundred! So 
pjltryl” 

maintain,'* struck in Channiin, ''that there was something 
extremely fishy about Uncle Pliin’s \isit, and it ought to be 

Raymond turned tf \\ uds lici 'Tor tjod's sike, can’t you 
shut up about ihu? Yoni views are of no possible interest or 
value to anyone* Uiiclt, Phin had nodiirg vvliatsoevcr to do 
wuth F^dlur s (*( )»h*’ 

“How fit) ^ na Kno v ^ ' Com ad put in ‘'wifily 

“Oh, I wis lun unjj to I Iv thu <|u stio d sul \nbscy “1 
didn’t cy like to, but C m’s so woiul rfully uninhibiicdl” 

“Far be «l hom me lo mike irroi’iiJlcss jcctis mous,” began 
LUk'.ul. 

‘ C^h <]>in upl” Ch imnn lU^ei^oifd 

“l\o, do l<t lum lu on, ChiC’’ a d \a* it\ “Whenever 
myoiK sjvs I u I v it iion h m to do si n do u it mcuis he’s 
goino to do !t, mil 1 shm Id i oph lovt to b i ho it Cu^ient’s 

goiiK^ t > an usC ’ 

“All 1 \M ii t< point oui ' si d T 11 inc, 'is th it li vc ue to 
a<'k onrstlvi \\h ) st ind> tr . uu the most out ot I a Iki’s death 
then can b^ ohI\ f m lus" i 

“But h )w bv 'Ut bdly i ii* Anl^ra snd admniudy “You 
coul(*n’t c dl ir uit *11) nh isivi , could yoiC” 

Rnmojid lool id a mil, it 1 u 'n^ “If vou and your wife 
hidii’t sponged fi)i yt.r on lather, you'd Invc been a bigger 
gniiei irdiy than you art* ^ou can pm that in your pipe and 
smrkt" It!” 

This nmarlv m ide ViVim flue up at once Slie demanded to 
be told n >Ahn w 1 me nr could he ronsidcnd to be any moie 
to hi ime h i ihc w i ting of I\nh dl(A\\ loituiie thin viny of his 
brotheis; and add^ d thu lot l»ci pirt die h id always haled Pen- 
h dlow, and would i ithei have gone out charring tlian have sub- 
sisted on his generosity. 

“Let me advise \ou ” said Ch uml in, “not to be quite so lavish 
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witt your abuse of Father, my good young woman! Your posi- 
tion is not so unassailable that you can afford to make it worse ” 

‘1 know very well you think I poisoned your father, and I 
don't care what you think, any of you!” declared Vivian, shak- 
ing with indignation. ^‘If Fd thought of iu I would have!” 

“Now, thaFll do!” said Clara. “It was Jiintny killed Adam, 
whatever Ciiar and Ray may say, and so we shall find, you mark 
my words!” 

By tea-time it had been esi.iljHshed that Penhallow had died 
from swallowing an overdose of veronal; and Inspector Logan 
had learnt fiom Phineas Oitcry that he had visited Trevellin to 
consult Penhallow on a smvdl matter of biisifjcss connected with 
house-property. “My nepiu’w, Raymond Penhallow, will hear 
me out that my crra id to Mr. Pciih.oiow was of the tnost trifling 
nature,” had said Phineas, w'iih a wave of his hand, “lie was 
present during a Lonsidcrablc part of the interview, ;^o yon mav 
see for youisv^lf. Inspector, that tliere was iU)tiiiog [nirticularly 
sccict about it. Merely, 1 did nut wish to admit the whole family 
into my confidence.” 

However plausible in itself, this explanation could not fail, 
coming*as it did aftci Raymond’s assertion that he had not seen 
his uncle, to arouse the Inspector’s suspicions, said nothing 
about this to Pliineas, hut returned to 1'rcvcllin, to recpiest an 
explanation of Raymond. 

Raymond reddened ai ; "i!y^ and said something under his 
hrcatli. Mentally he cursed Pliincas ior dragging liirn into an 
episode which neither of them could satisfactorily explain; and 
if he had not been afraid that panic might betray Ins uncle into 
making some adinissioar tiuu would lead the police to discover 
the truth, he wiauld flatly have ^Icnied lus suuemcnt. As it was, 
he took time to think our hi*, answer, and said at last: “Very 
well, then, I did see lum. I know nothing abour his business 
with my father, however.” 

“Why did you inform me that you had not seen him. sir.i^” 

Raymond shnigggd. “Did I say dial? I don’t rementber: 1 
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probably wasn’t attending to you very closely. To all intents and 
purposes, I didn’t see my uncle, since I know nothing of what 
his business may have been with my father, which is what you 
want to find out, isn’t it?” 

*1 can’t be satisfied with that answer, Mr. Penhallow.” 

*Then perhaps you’ll be saiisfied with this instead!” Raymond 
retorted. “You’re chasing a red herring! My father’s dealings 
with my uncle were entirely iri dal, and can have nothing what- 
soever to do with this case!” 

As this brief interchange took place in the niorning-'room, with 
the door communicating with the Yellow drawing-room, where 
Eugene was reclining upon a sola, standing ajar, it was not sur- 
prising that by tca-iime the news dial Raymond, for reasons 
best known to himself, had been giving false information to the 
police should have spread round the family. Curiosity of the 
most morbid nature was iinrncdi.nely roused, and when a hired 
car proseinly hi ought both Pbincas and Delia to Trcvellin, it 
was generally felt dut there was more in Charmian’s theory than 
had at first been supposed. To baidu it appeared so fantastic 
that the Otierys should be cauglit up in the meshes of the 
appalling net which she had woven that site could almost have 
believed herself to be struggluig in the toils of a nightmare. 

Ostensibly, the Otierys had come to offer their condolences to 
the bereaved family, but although the scared look on Delia's 
face, and the hoi rot and dismay to be delected in Phineas’s 
manner might ordinarily have been considered to be the natural 
results of hearing of an old friend's rnuidcr, they were taken, 
under existing circumstances, to denote a personal concern in 
the affair as intriguing as it was incomprrhcusible. 

Phincas, holding I'aith's hand between both of bis, told her 
that even at the lisk of finding themselves in the way neither he 
nor his sister could forbear motoring over to sec how she did, 
and to enquire further into the very shocking nature of Pen- 
hallow’s death. Delia, more than usually incoherent, opened and 
shut the clasp of her handbag a great many times, scattered her 
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sympathy amongst the family, and timidly asked after Raymond. 
This gave Phineas an opportunity to interrupt Ingram’s account 
of his father’s death, and to say with that unctuous intonation 
which never failed to annoy his nephews: “Ah, the dear good 
fellow! This must be at once a sad and a solemn day for him I 
So much rests upon his shoulders! All the responsibilities of a 
not inconsiderable estate, the cares of a large family! I must 
seek him out, and place my services, such as they are, at his 
disposal.” 

“I simply 7mist know!” Aubrey said, in an anguished voice. “I 
dian’l be able to bear it if 1 don't, and we all know what repres- 
sions do to one! What arc they, Uncle Phineas?” 

“Ah, my boy!” said Phineas, rcflcLting that Aubrey liad always 
been an objectionable young detiinienra!. “There are many 
questions upon which an older head can come to the help of 
a young one.” 

”Unclc’s mixed his d.itcs,” remarked C xMirad. “Ray’s going on 
for forty. Incidentally, he’s been managing the estate for the 
past ten years.” 

“Try again, uncle,” rccurnmendcd Eugene, with drawling 
insolenee. “We wouldn’t know why you w'-ant to see Ray, of 
course,” 

Charrnian fixed lier uncle wdth a }>enct rating gaze, “Come, 
now!” she said briskly. “I don't beiicve in heating about the 
bush! Just what brought ou up here yesterday to see Father, 
uncle? That’s a question which is interesting us a good 
deal” 

Delia made an inarticulate sound^ and looked imploringly to- 
wards her brother. He pressed his finger-tips together, perhaps 
to control their slight unsteadiness, and replied smilingly: “I am 
afraid my errand to your dear father was sadly unexciting. Tut, 
tut! You silly child, have you been picturing a mystery? The 
influence of the modern crime novel!” 

“1 never read them.” 

He passed his tongue between his lips. “Well, well! And so 



you want to know why I came to see my old friend! My dear, 
if it interests you so much, of course you may know: I came to 
seek his advice in the matter of a little land deal which I have in 
contemplation. Now you will all say how dull!” 

“I wasn’t going to,” said Aubrey, “I mean, dull isn’t the 
word that actually leaped to my tongue. But perhaps I’d better 
not say what that was.” 

‘‘Mendacious,” suggested Engine. 

“No, adroit.” 

Phineas decided to remain deaf to this. Still smiling, he said: 
“And did you foolish young people really tliink that I might 
have had something to do with your father’s death.? I ought to 
be cross with you, but I know so well what tricks overwrought 
nerves can play whlh one that I can forgive you.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Ingram bluntly, “but if your visit 
to Father was so damned innocent, why did Raymond deny that 
lie’d seen you here?” 

Phineas’s eyes snapped, and a muscle quivered in his cheek. 
“'The foolish fellow! Now, why sIkuiIcI h^-’ do that, I wonder? 
Can he have tluniglu that I dtdn’t want my little project to leak 
out? No doubt that would bo it!” 

“You know, I do feel that wc’vc all under rated Uncle Phin!” 
said Aubrey, looking round appealingly. 

Happily for Phineas, Raytuemd chose this moment to walk 
into the room. He checked at siglit of the visitors, and his brow 
began to lower. “What ihc devil ?” he demanded, in any- 

thing but a welcomitig tone. 

Delia got up, dropping her handbag, and moved towards him, 
her eyes suffused suddenly with teais, and her lower lip c|uiver- 
ing. “Ray, dear! I — we had to come to tell you how sorry — see 
if there is anything — I mean, if we could be of the least help in 
this sad time-— — ” 

“Very kind of you, but there’s nothing you can do, thanks. 
You'd have done better to have stayed away.” 

She whitened, and her hand fell from his sleeve. Aubrey said 
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brightly: “Isn’t it strange, Eugene dear, how often quite un- 
intelligent persons, like Ray, manage to put into clear, concise 
language what others, like you and me, who are much cleverer, 
don’t you a^iee, feel iv be the inexpressible?” 

“That’ll be all hum )ou, dunks!” sud Ihi\m()iu] harshly. 

“Ray, clear old fellow!” said Pliineas, rising from his chair, 
and advancing towards his ncplitw. “I have just been learning 
from your brothers of your absurdly quixotic behaviour in re- 
gard to my stupid alT.urs! Did I sav that I was .anxious my little 
deal should not be noised ahioadr I did not mean by requesting 
' our silence to cmbioil you witli the jmhus my hoy!” 

“Old” said R.qmond, ghnem;’, u>und the room. “Pity some 
of \oa Lan't think of soinctl.nig i-Utu to do rhui to poke your 
noses HUG in) j/T.oii ‘ I’ll have a svith you abuul that hide 

deal of yours, uncle, d you’ve no </!))( rtinti.” 

“Just what is this so called dc dem mded Ingratn. 

‘You’d hotter tel! him, uncle,’* neommended Raymond 
sndfjnkall). 

. “My dear boy, Pvc altcMilv told you that all I wanted was your 
f.ither’s adv.ee on a ceit lin piece 1 1 land.” 

“WeU, it sams a damned quen business lo 111^!" Ingram said, 

Raymond shrugged, and held the dooi for his uncle to pass out 
of the room. lie coiuliiefcvl him to his offiee, rem 'rking that 
since die house appeared to he full of biissho irc there only 
could they he sure of an) >n\ i^y. Once in that instcic apirt- 
meut, he shin the door, and tur’ie*] to coniiont Phineas. ‘'What 
ilie devil did you mean by dragging me inio yesieiday’s busi- 
he .asked fKrccly, 

“My dear Raymond, I could haidl) be expected to guess that 
you hct<l bee n foolish enough to deny having seen me wlien I was 
here,” Phineas returned. “Really, 1 can’t imagine what possessed 
you!” 

“God’s teeth, don’t you suppose I’ve got enough to contend 
with without getting embroiled in tl .u? What’s this cock-and- 
bull story you’ve hatched up about a land-deal? If you’re going 
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to tell the police I can corroborate your stories Fll thank you to 
let me know first what they aie*” 

“There is no point in losing our tempcis, my boy,” Phineas 
said smoothly, “We shall sa\ tliat I have it m mind to buy up 
Leason Pastures ” 

“You can say whit vou dam’ well please, but you won’t lug 
me into it I’ve told Login I knov/ noihiag about your business 
with Father, and Tni sticking n th'^t” 

Plimeas sit down m a ch nr by the d( sk, and begin to drum 
his soft white fingers on the arm of it “In view of the — er ~ 
very equivocal [KJMtion in wliuh you srind, Riy, do you fitl 
that you irc wise to tile up this uni dp^j] attitude'^” he 
enquired 

Raymond locked contemptuously dov n at him “You must 
think I’m a fool if you nni^ine thit 1 don’t know that you’re 
quite as anvious to kc^p m\ secret is I un m\stld” he said. 
* You’d hne Uj kavc tlie tKi^hbc uihood, if that got out, wouldn’t 
you?” 

Phineas went on <'in 1 i»g but the c [ resnon m his e>es was 
hardly in keeping with the hcnceoknt curl of his lips 
won’t tro into that A most nfoMun ite a(7 iir, which we*must, 1 
agree, do our utm )st to concc il It w is lor thu reason diat I 
came up to see \ou tod’y 1 iniisi kn )W how matters now 
stand ” 

‘They don’t st ind in any h »nj sh ipe for this p’-ccious visii^ 
Already the others i c bcinro>i i » to smell a rat,” 

“Then you imm h »ve I cn sinaulnrlv clumsv, my cleir Ray 
I thought I could lely on you to present my call upon your 
father in satisfactory colours However, there is no profit in 
repining now ih it the mischief is done I hive no intention of 
enquiring into the cuciiinst inccs of your father’s untimclv death, 
and I beg you will not seek to tike me into your confidence 

What is done 'innot he iinckmt ’ 

“It wasn’t done by me,” interrupted Raymond 

Ph neas bowed his head in polite acceptance of this statement 
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‘Tha^ as I have said, is a matter in which I do not propose to 
interest myself. My sole concern is to keep my sister’s name un- 
sullied. To this end I must request you to tell me what steps 
you have taken in regard to the woman, Martha Bugle?” 

Raymond answered curtly: “None.” 

Phincas raised his brows. “Indeed I Then may I suggest that 
you give your serious attention to this question?” 

Raymond strode over to the window, and stood staring out, 
his hands thrust into his pockets. After a sliort pause, he said: 
“I gather that you believe I murdcied Father. I didn’t, but it’s 
quite likely others will share your bcliff. It Martha thought it, 
mere’s no biibe I could olTcr her that would induce her to keep 
her mouth shut.” He paused. A bleak look came into his face; 
his mouth twitched is though from a twingt of pain. “You’re 
wasting your time. I don’t kriow what Fm going to do yet. 
Maltha isn’t the only one who knows.” 

Phineas stopped his gentle drumming. “Wliat? Who else?” 

“Jimmy the Ijastard.” 

“This lad who has absconded with the money from your 
father’s strong-box? His mouth must be shut at once! I con- 
sider Hm far more dangerous than the woman!” 

“You’re right,” Raymond said evenly. “I should think he’d 
demand a high price for giving up the chance of being able to 
call me — Raymond the Bastard.” 

Phineas winced, and gl< need at his nc|»hcw’s broad back with 
an expression of distaste. Re'lly, Raymond, must you ?” 

Raymond laughed mirthlessly. “Don’t you like the sound of 
it? Well, if you don’t, what do yo think I feel about it?” 

“Propel ly managed, there is no reason why anyone 
should ” 

Raymond wheeled about. “God, can’t \ou see? Even if I 
could shut Jimmy’s and Marth I’s mouths, 7 know the truth, 
don’t I? I’m not Penhallow of Trcvellin! i’m just another of 
Father’s bastards! I’ve no more c here than Jimmy! Do 
you think I can take that thought to bed with me every night, 



get up with it every morning, carry it with me all through every 
day? No, you don’t understand! Why should you? You 
weren’t brought up to believe yourself Penhallow of Trevcllin: 
it doesn’t mean a thing lo you! But it means something to me! 
You and your land-deals! What have you ever cared for the 
land? what have you ever known about it? I’ve never cared for 
anything else. Trevcllin, and my name! Well, I haven’t got a 
name, and if I hold Trevcllin it’ll be by the courtesy of my 
nurse, and my fellow-bastard! i caji’t stand it, I tell you!” 

“My dear fellow, you’re — you’re overwrought!” Phineas said, 
looking frightened. “You don’t know what you’re saying! No 
doubt the whole affair has been too much for you. Naturally 1 
understand how you fee!, but really there is no reason tor these 
— well, really, I must say these heroics! If you do not care to 
approach your muse, I am peifeclly willing to act for you, but I 
do feel ” 

“You’ll keep your nose out of it!’* Raymond sold savagely. 
“That was one thing Inillier tokl you that was true! YouM get 
your damned smug face sctvUchcd open if you approached 
Martha, as you cal) it! If I'alhei told her lo keep her mouth 
shut, she will; if he didn’t, there’s noJhing you or I can clp about 
it, and— hell, I won’t buy my place heic!” 

“Of course, if you believe that your father’s wishes would 

influence (he woman to such a great extent ” 

“She was his mistress for years. Didn’t you know? Cared for 
him, too, 1 never knew why: he wasn’t any more faithful to her 
than to any of the rest of them ” 

“Need we gci into that?” said Phmeas disggistcdly, “I was 
certainly imavvare of this— -this extremely unsavoury^ relationship, 
and I should prefer not to discuss it. But I must point out to you 
that matters are very precariously poised, and you have need to 
behave witJi the greatest circumspection. If anything should — 
er — leak out, I feel sure I can rely on your sense of delicacy to 
keep my sister's name out of it. There is ically no reason why it 

should ever he known who your mother was, even if ” 
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He broke oflf, shrinking bark instinctively in his chair, for 
Raymond bid taUn a hasty step towuds him with such i look 
of tuiy m Ills face that he thought £oi a moment tlat he was 
goins? to be issiulfcd 

But Knrijnd dul not toiieli him 'Cict he said, his 

voice gnting iiiiplt as inrl) ‘ C ct ( ii, ml nl e your si Ur with 
you! If you cuss this ihnJi(»ld ijun, }oa fit h)[OLnte, 111 
throw you out mvsrlf* ’ 

Phincas rcs^ u th m )ic I hm w 's c insonmt with his 

(1 gnuy ‘I uab v. d ii Min nor vouistlf, Raymond, so I 

slnU k i\c you It wa^ lu i in\ wish th it iny ^‘istcr should have 
iccom^ imt(^ me T w» m fu , ^(lv mudi o iinst u, but her 
vay n uni fre! ms t \ Is \oii so h tuu she could not 
icct unul siic h ^ ^ ) 1 

‘ I fk)n r w ir n sc i < it yoti < i isp th i the vr ry sight 
if Inr nukes me si I ^ ( M i*- n ikes m w { to thijik — ’ 
Hr ''Ml U d uu^ f \ ir ^ hi \c‘' V ith 1 shd n hind ou’d 
hitter or ” 

PbiiH s el tr h( r I » in uniit you I hue no 

sn 1 u 1 r u l n I 1 o i ) i » Id \vl I vou na in to do*’ 

* I dgii t 1 n ns 

I )j pre U (he j V ift 1 { ti 

(j i c ud ’ 

Ph i i.wl i ^ li 1 ^seflisdi ih»y about him 


CTl ^Pil R XX 

^ cool 1 nrt hive 'icducfl T ovt hv Trewitbiin 

jio css ir \ 1 HI rir ns (’'’]) isit c n o t lu r aunt and 

unde m n ’ c hir ihcu nunenii n of hei I) Inviour, but 
I stened n c kb ru lU i to ul ihey 1 u* tn s \ sniidm^ with her 
IomIv he d Iirilc liow^d uu^ a «. iiicr of her mu Im apron 
hdd b^twe n R t I ds M M me c Melent atrick upon 
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her she met with a like calm. She was sorry for the old woman, 
and looked at her with pity m her dark eyes, and presently 
slipped away from her without returning any retort to her 
taunts. She had expected to have to run the gauntlet of back- 
stairs condemnation; it did not worry her, nor did it rouse any 
feeling of resentment in her breast. 

Her instinct was to seive, and she was kept so fully occupied 
in attending to her nuslrcss, and in stepping into the various 
bicjchts in the household caused by Sybilla’s collapse on first 
hearing of Penhallow*s death, and the hysterics into which the 
upper-housemaid thought it pio[)cr to fall, that she had very 
little time at her disposal to speculate on the manner of Pen- 
hallow*s death. When she had been sent for by the Inspector, 
she had been vso frightened that she had heJ instincnvcly. She 
felt the police to be heu natuial rnemus; and no sooner did she 
learn that Penhallow harl m all prfjbahihtv been poisoned with 
Faulds veronal tlian she at onee peiceivcd the dangerous posi- 
tion m which she might stand, and dcnieel hn enjngcment to 
Bart. But scolded her lor this afterwards, and told her what a 
silly girl she h^l been, and swoie to proicct her from Inspector 
Login and a dozen like him With Bait's ^rong arms, inund 
her, she regained cmtrol o\cr herself; but it was not long befiiie 
she bethought herself of Conrad. She faltered out her fear that 
he would try to get iid of her bv putting the blame of the 
murder on to her Bari had kuiglied such an idea to scoin, 
cherishing such confidence in his twin’s loyalty that the shock 
of finding It had been misplaced came like a blow to the solar 
plexus. Pi evented from choking the life out ot Qonrad, he had 
stormed away in search of Lo\cday, who no sooner saw the 
condition of rage and grief which he was in than she forgot her 
own troubles, and put her arms round him, and drew his head 
down on to her breast, and soothed and petted him into some 
sort of calm. When he was beside himself, she felt as though 
she might have been lus mother. Her flesh ached with the love 
a mother has for her first born, and she would cheerfully, at 
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such a moment, have gone to the scaffold in his stead. She dis- 
liked and feared Conrad, but since Bart loved him she was will- 
ing, even anxious, to propitiate him, and made up her mind to 
do it just as ssoon as his first wild jealousy had had time to wear 
off. Stroking Bart’s short, crisp locks, she told him that he 
mustn’t mind so, for his brother would come round when he 
saw what a good wife she meant to be. 

“He doesn’t darken my doorstep!’* Bart said, his eyes 
smouldering. “Con! Con to say such a thing!” 

“Yes, but, Bart-love, it’s because he don’t like to think of 
U)sing you the way he thinks he must if you marry me. He 
don’t think me good enough for you, besides, and indeed Frn 
not! I don’t know that I blame him so much as all that. Now, 
you won’t quarrel with him, my dear, will you? For if you do, 
they’ll say it was me turned you against him.” 

He lurnccl his head, as it lay on her shoulder, and mumbled 
her neck. “O God, Loveday, my poor old Guv’nor!” he said in 
a broken voice. “If I knew — it I only knew who did it, I’d kill 
him with my own hands, whoever it was^ Loveday, who could 
have done such a thing?” 

Provided that neither she nor he were implicated in the 
murder, her private feeling was that the ujiknowm murderer 
had done her a good turn, but since such a point of view would 
plainly shock Bart, she replied suitably, assuring him that in- 
deed she had liked his fi her very well, and washed him alive 
at that moment. She experienced not the slightest diflieulty in 
uttering these sentiments. If she had considered the matter 
ethically, which she did not, she would have considered her 
insincerity justified by the comfort it evidently brought to Bart. 

In a similar fashion, later in the day, she listened sym- 
pathetically to the jerky outpouring of poor Clara’s over- 
charged heart. At sundowm, with the approach of the dinner- 
hour, it had occurred to Clara that ir was Penhallow’s birthday, 
and that he had been going to give a party. It was too much for 
her: she had gone away to her own room, and had given way 
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there to a burst of weeping which was none the less violent for 
being very unusual m one o£ her reserved temperament. Love- 
day had heard her strangled sobs as she had passed the door, 
and without piusing to consider wbeilur hcj presence would be 
welcome, had softly entered the room. Ihe sight of Clira, 
crumpled up m a dnii, di ig^T^cd and damp, and convulsed by 
her gijcf, woke ill ih t wis h st in her She coaxed '^nd per- 
suaded Chra on to hci bed, tu ked hci up with d hot water- 
bag, and fc iidled and pelted hf r, as rhou<^h die h id been I'aith, 
until she at list IJl into an e\lnu fed sic p When she emci jed 
from n’»e room it v\ is to iind ih it F nth h 1 1 b^t n niignig for her 
for twenty imnutcs md was tn a mu ol nmi 1 cjiati as over 
wrought IS Cl a i*s 

“1 t ui l heir iF ’ Fjj h * nd wd(h\, lifun r both hands ti> her 
head, and bin tlu h ai biel fiom lici bt w ‘ It's hideous, 
hichtiis! on s iroin *1 u sn [> lo I never clrLiimd 
- r\(n th Of* (Jb, d ) thev C'^r < vjcl i inowcnt people 
Lov di) ? Do I es 

‘Ofcoiir<( they d 111 i, m dc r^ TD l low It ive me bathe 
voiir f i e u ifh ! i\ i k*'nn ’ b Din oi miiLh Ir r yon ond 
no woh/itr! ^ Ol! !1 liivi vo r d onn ipnalv in your be 1, and 
2i\e ovu wtri) vour pun h 1 aii' more ihi in ii t )d iv 
I ought m o diwu ” 1 I ih sud wutelu ’ly. “Iheyll thin! 
It stran^^c ot mf it 1 clou t 

“No, iliev won’t, iiKn T hr y 'll ih nk it mtur 1 th it yt^u, that 
was his v\ile, sliouVl bt upset ” 

Fmh gi\e i shiver “Oh, rho I’F I tned ti be a gooel wife* 
1 did, Loved IN, 1 difl”* 

‘And G> yoi 1 II na' deir iw *- fi t!” 

Finh’s cyts rrtpi lo hti. f lec “Lovtd i\, nou don't think they 
could suspci t mf 

The girl r-ive i iifli litde I nigh “No tint I don't!” 

“OrCIiy? Loved •), 111 inMnesiul in\^!)ina to yri about 
my boy-^ I ovalay, tell me tlu truth! Do fhey —do they think 
he could h ive done it?” 



Lovcday patted her hand. "'Now. ^vil) you be easy, my dear? 
There’s nc call for you to work yourself into a state on Mr. 
Clay’s account, nor on anyone’s. Seeming to me, there's nothing 
to show who did it. You let me gel you to bed, with one of 
those aspirins of yours, and ymill be better.” 

“Don’t leave me!” Faith begged. 

“Yes, but, dearie, I must, for a little, for my uncle’s that up- 
set that ril have to give a hand in ihc dining-room, or no one 
won’t get a bite of food this ni'^lit. I'U come back to you, surely. 
Now let me get the clothes oil you, and some water to wash 
your face widi, and 111 soon have you comfortable, my poor 
dear.” 

The appearance of Lovcday in die dining-room, waiting on 
die family in Reuben's place, thougli it excited no remark from 
the greater part of the company, matte Claia say grudgingly 
that she was bound to admit that the gal had a good heart 
Clara, restored by her short nap, had reap[K'arcJ with rather 
swollen eyes, but ail her accUsStomed seif-pusscssion. “Fll say 
one tiling iot her, it hasn’t gone to her head, all this nonsense 
of Bart’s,”' she oliscrvcd. “I shouldn’t have been surprised if 
she/d started takin’ avdvautage. It it weren’t for her bein’ 
Reuben’s niece, I wouldn’t mind it so much, for I’m sure I 
dont know what we should have done without her this day.” 

(Conrad compressed his lips, and kept his eyes fixed on his 
plate. Cliatmian said: “''Vdl, I don’t believe in class distinc- 
tions, and I consider she’s rather an excxpfinnal girl, 1 haven’t 
the slightest objection to having \ er for a sislerdn-law, and I 
hope you'll invite me to Trellick 'vhen you’re married, Bart!” 

He throw her a glowing look of gratitude. “By God, I will, 
Char!” 

“Pile it on thick enough, and he’ll invite the Pink Fondant 
too,” drawled Eugene. 

“Well, Pm sure I don’t mind whom Bart marries,” said 
Aubrey. “But I do think it’s frigi.tnilly anomalous and sliy- 
making to have his intended waiting on one at meals. I feci I 
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ought to leap from my seal, and say Allow me! or something 
hkc that.” 

Loveday came back into the room just then, with the sweets, 
and Charmian instantly said: ‘I’ve just been telling Bart that 
I hope you’ll botli of you invite me to Trellick one of these 
days, Loveday.” 

Everybody but Bart looled slightly outraged. Loveday 
blushed, and stammered. “You’re very good, miss, Tm sure.” 

“You’d better get used to calln g me Charmian, my dear girl, 
if you re going to be my sister-in law,” said Chaimtan, by way 
of demonstrating her freedom from class consciousness. 

Conrad got up, violently thrusting back his chair. “I don’t 
want any puddjng!” he said. “All 1 need is a basin to be sick 
into!” 

He slammed his way out of the room, and Bart, who had 
started up, was pressed down again into his chair by Loveday’s 
hand on lus Nhoiilder She said in her gentle way. “It 
wouldn't be seemly, miss, not as things aie. It’s better we 
should go on tlic simc ioi the picsent ’ 

This speech, while it i ithcr discwinfircd Chiimian, still 
further piedisposed Clan iii Lov( day’s favour She said, a little 
later, when the family repmed to the Ytllow drawing r(»om, 
tint It showed a good disposition Since Bart was not present, 
she was able to add that iiotlung would ever make her like the 
gal, but that thmgs might hive been w'oise 

Ihe nightly gathering in Penhillow’s room had nevei been 
popular with any member of the family, but a melancholy feel 
ing of loss and ot aimlessness descended upon the company 
when the lamps were brought in, and the curt tins drawn. 
The sense of tint empty, darkened room at the end of the 
house lay heavily upon the minds of the family; and the 
absence from the gaiherim^ not only of Faith, but of Ravmond, 
Clay, and the twins as well, brought home Penhillow’s death 
more poignantly to his chilJicn than anything else durmg that 
interminable day had done 
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Ingram, walking up after dinner from the Dower Housc^ 
was instantly struck by the change, dnd blew his nose loudly, 
and said th.u the old place would never be die same again. 
Gregarious by nature, he had enjoyed the evenings spent in 
his father’s room, and he had enough of Pdihailow’s patri- 
archal instinct to wish to herd as many of his familv together 
(always excepting Aubrey and Clay) as he could. He would 
have gone to look for the twins, had he not been dissuided 
by Clara, who said gloomily that it would be better to leave 
both of them alone; and although he had very httU inteicsi 
in his stepmother, he enquired aftei her as w^ell, and seemed 
disappointed to hear that she harl gone lo htfl 

“She’s upset, poor gal,” said Claia. “It’s bc'^n a uyin’ day 
for everyone.” 

“It may have beta trymer,” rein irked Vivian, in her in- 
tolerant way, “but why Faith should dunk n nceesNary to wetp 
over Mr. Pcnhallow’s death, I tail to ^ce. In fiet, I’se no 
patience with u. She’s behaving as though she’d cait*!^ for limi, 
•and we all of us know she was ib'^olutely misci ihle, and hated 
the sight of him^ I cin’t stand that kind id liypornsy.” 

“Htiae, 1 say!” expostulated Ingiain. “Yt u’ve got no right 
to talk like that, Vivian! You don’t kniiw how she may feel!” 

Vivian hunched her shoulder. “It she had i grain of honesty 
she wouldn’t pretend to be hcaiibrokeit at wh it slie must b.. glad 
of,” 

“That,” said Charmian re[ ning to hriM the sM e, “is tank 
bad psychology. Faith’s behaviour is pciicetly consistent with 
her whole mental make-up, and o^nlook on life. I know the 
type well. I haven’t the smallest di ubt dnr she is quite sincere 
in her present grief, just as I am sure that she wis equally 
sincere when she thought herself unhappy with Failicr. Her 
nature is shallow; she is easily swayed, and t"‘ticmtly impres- 
sionable. She is the sort of w^oman who, Iniving complainc'd 
of her wrongs for God knows how many )^Mrs, will now spend 
the rest of h^r life telling herself t she was always a per- 
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feet wife to Father. Just at the moment, she’s had a severe 
shock, whi(^ has jolted her out of her normal rut. I dare say 
she’s suffering from a good deal of remorse, wishing she’d 
made more allowances for Father, and that sort of thing, and 
remembering the days when she was in Jove wi^h him. It 
won’t last, but it’s all peifcctly sincere while it elev-s.” 

‘Tou may be tight, my dear Char,’’ said Eugene languidly, 
“but in justice to Vivian I must observe that Faith has given 
us all the impicssion, fur Itmgi r than I care to rc Jxon up, that 
she would icgard Fatliei’s death as an unmixed blLssing.” 

“My good Eugene, can’t you icalizc that lh<“re aic a gicat 
many pcc»ple tn the woiid, of whom Faith is one, who talk 
vaguely about what they want to happen, and rot onlv are 
horrified wlien it do^-s happen, hut find as well lhaf they didn’t 
really want it at alP” said Charmian Hornfally. “It is t)picd 
of Faith thit she must always hive a riieNance. She’s the kind 
of woman who eti^ovs a giuv.nc^! Slie’d rather keep it than 
lift a finger lu s(t it right, is ofn n and often s)ie might hvive 
done, nicicly by ex<''rtmg hervll a htde. W^'at is moie, she 
dramatizes herstlf inu s^amly Oh, ijmrc unco^wu usiy! It 
has been my e^peiience that niinv uufTcauil and ♦supine 
people do. It’s tlu ir only f rm of mental cvciuon -if you can 
call it mental! At the moment, she is seeing herself as tin 
sorrowing wukw. Kcullv stting herseH! You can call it 
hypocrisy if you lile: 1 don’t, bcc use I un(i<isnnd her pci- 
fcctly, and I know th it she Ixlitvcs so ihoionghl) in her own 
poses that they cease to he poses, and inu me mi integral part 
of her character.” 

“Tliank you very much,” said Eugene, in an extinguished 
voice. “I’m sure we’re all most gnteiul lu you for your 
masterly exposition of Faiih’s diaraLter. And no\v may wc 
talk about something inteicsting^” 

“As a matter of fact,” interposed Ingram, before Chirmian 
could wither Faigcne, “I came up to have a word wkh you, 
Char. Something I want to talk to sou about.” 
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‘I’m at your disposal,” replied Charmiaa briskly. “Come 
into the Lbraiy!” 

“Oh, Ch ir darling, don’t say youVe going to talk secrets 
vMth Ingram!’ htg^cd Auhrev, looking up from the cm- 
bioiderv, \\hich he h ui hiought down lam his room, and was 
working on Jidcj tlic h^ht tluown by oiu of the lamps. “I 
was just going (o ask )oui alvia about this sprw I’m about 
to stall on Do ^oii think a blending o£ ius'>( t tones would 
be rathe} lovely'” 

No one supposed ha i rnunKfit t!« t Aubuy felt the fiiiitest 
iiitcicst m Lhaiininrs opinion of his woik; but although 
t ' UK 1 luH I to lx (li mo Jii 1 111 lUiducil the eamhit an 
outstan hng suv.i.fss b) turinnj to glue at \ubii v witli a mix- 
ture ol louhin ; uni nn lu in his 1 k*'' lie had not 

prcvioiisV nolle d his ckploial k bMidur’s ocuiparioti, 

Lor wlueh leasoti AuIulv, who 1 u! liuped to uuunaie the 
iwitis, nul VMS f luu ikiiuikd h) tlu ir tucsvUj^ absence, 
le )k cate to uiM liu itUi lion to it Ih i\ onte ddivcod him- 
•seh ol a ^ d^ n’UjCi itiori of Album’s cl.irav.ter and 

liil Its, cuii uu s( IP ii\ wmIwuiU [)hns(s aiul lo iking so 
fXUetnel) lie Oh ni’i^y mm ol U)} 1 tree, that even 
1 ugt ne s hi^s iw i '1 d, andi 1 ‘'in’ “ \n o^hcci md a gentle- 
m in, sii * ’ \\1 lie Vubuv him f w is su f nu meed that he for- 
got to ulil piel to ilus I roi i sing bli/e, anel only T^aivercd 
liM pre<eiiv.c of mm ^ wh^n (hurnim begin to dug Inuram 
out oL the iOian. 

‘Don’t be a eh i foil, liu i ml Charmim Sdicl -mputiently. 
‘Din’t \on ' e Ik's t-yuig to gtl a >e out of you^^” 

“Pu[»[ y f ’ s lul Irgi mi 

“Cliai, inv pitcuus iloii’t, tfr n't take him aw ly* Not before 
he’s Slid he’d bi e likfd to h ivo hid nu under him in the 
regiruuit^ (^h, I do thin) vcai’re mean, I do, realb!” 

(^li irmrn, however, was u imox^cd by rhi pkt, and marched 
Ingiam c'd to the hbiary. As slie I the euunl lamp m this 
rathei diinial apaitment, she said scvciely: “You simply make 
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him more outrageous by taking any notice of him. He docs 
It to annoy you ” 

*‘He’s a naniby-pamliy, effeminate— well, I won’t say!” 

“Good lord, I know all about Aubreyl As a matter of fact, 
he isn’t such a wet as you might think. I never saw anyone 
ride straighter to hounds ” 

“That makes it woise^” said Ingram, not very intelligibly, 
but with immense conviction “But I didn’t come here to talk 
about that voung so and so^ Is )W, look here, Char, you’ve got 
a head cn \nur shoulders! Whit’s your frank opinion about 
Father’s death 

“I don’t know What’s yours?” 

“Well, I’ve bun having a long pow wow with Mvia aboul 
It, and we both ol ns tcti the same. Of course, it isn’t for me 
to say anything damned awkwaid position, and all that! — 
but taking one thing v\jih another, and looking at it all round 
— perfectly ilisp i<:sionatei>, mind you*- everything points in 
the same clirtc ti in ” 

“You niv^an you think Ra> did it” 

“Well, whu do \ou think 

“I’ve told you* I don’t knovv I shouldn’t have tho«*ght he 
wis the soil to poi'ion aiivtmc, but as I said this morning, he 
tak(s his own Iin^ I’ve never got to the bottom ol Ray, md 
I don’t suppose I ever shill.” 

' Nsvei did iht u oQ with the old man, you know. It has 
stnuk me Ldtly th u things were worse brtween them than 
usual. And then theu's this e\ii lordintry business about his 
tiying to slranglf f iihci * Upon my woid, Char, I could 
hardly believe it’ 1 don t liold any brief foi R iv, but I honestly 
didn’t think he wms as bad as lliat* Seems to me a peifectly 
astonishing ad ur ” 

“Yes,” Cliirmnn igmcd thoughtfully. “I wonder what 
Fatlicr did to male him lose his temper to that extent?” 

“Oh, some row about money* They’ve had any number.” 

“I know that But thev never ended in that kinrl of n scene 
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before, I can’t help feeling that there’s something very odd 
behind it.” 

^'Conneeud with Uncle Phm?” 

“That 1 caii’t m ike up m) mind about ” 

“Frightful thing if it was Ray,” Ingi un rcmirl cJ, in rather 
in unconvincing rone. 

Charmian disliked blatant inshi(tnt\, and said at oii^e “F 
would suit your book all Uc,ht, woul In’t it?” 

^ Now, look here, Chir*’ expoMu^ led Ingi irn, reddening 
‘That’s a poisonous thin ^ to siy * I don’t pretend thit I ve ever 
got on with Ray, but I cill ii i b t thuk lO in inuiu 

“I wasn’t msinuitmg \oi emt st in 1 R ly it uiy prKc, 
md he can’t siancl you \ou pribihlv think you d ni lit a 
better head of th i mails rlnn lie vill nad v )U 1 ni w dir nd 
v\cll th It hit wont I nearly s, s/ foi \ou now he s hokbnii 
the purse sti mgs ” 

Ingram looked disconcerted by this fortlnieh spetth, and 
fluttered “N vei thou ht ol su li ibn^s’ All the sinac, I 
^nouldn’t v. int to gel nd ol d v » st ( f the hiinU if I 
the heirl” 

“Well, m\ (ypjfiion is tint it naa\ bs. th suing ot the lainilv 
to be obliged to fend for th m 

As Ingnm chcjse to nke thu s i rcfluoon imr n luniself 
ilic interview eim» to m abiupt nd Chn nnn v*ent iw ly 
to write her nii^hdy Lit i to I till Moip^th, im^ 1 1 i im le 
liifiied to the \el!m d \ r rr c la to p oj o md hs views 
to Lugcnc 

I ueene, who was more worn * than he c‘rtd to alnait, 
would hav( ubseriln il to any thcoi whi h (.xom^r ikcl ^ ivian, 
and althou di he puv u ly coiuidt lecl it unlil il\ ih u i\niond 
would have dfS(.cudcd to surh i weipon u p isou hi did not 
like Raymond kmw v<iv well tl \r he wf iilc^ icccivt liulc, if 
any pecuniary issi stance from him in ilu tuMn , ind so cx 
pcnenced no difficulty in suppus^* ng h s iimcr ^e^pti ism, 
and discoveru ^ a numher of goocl i i f ns fc i b hcMiU’- him 
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to be guilty* Clara was distressed, and made several attempts 
to put an end to the discussion, maintaining stoutly her con- 
viction that it was Jimmy who had killed Penhallow; but 
Vivian, who, for all her brazen attitude, was haunted by dread, 
supported Ingram, rather in the manner of one catching at 
a straw. Clay, who had come back into the room, also added 
his mite, with more eagerness than was seemly; but he was 
speedily reduced to silence by Aubrey, who looked up from 
his needlework to say kindly. “Dear little fellow, we all feel 
sure you believe Ray did it, but you must learn to be seen 
and not heard. Besides, it's veiy dangerous to draw atten- 
tion to yourself. What with one thing and another — well, you 
see my point, don’t you?” 

This had die e/Tcct, first of sluitiing Clay up, and then of 
making him leave the room to seek reassurance of his mothen 

Faith, coaxed by Jjjveday to tai some dinner, was feeling 
belter, aiu! had begun to argue herself into the belief that the 
police wcailcl never discover tlie aiithotship of the crime; but 
a very little of her son’s otrnp.inicxislu}* sull'ced to throw her 
back into a condition (;f extreuK* tenor. C^.Iay's account of the 
discussion at (^rc^c!!t in progress downstaars rnncle Iv-T eyes 
dilate. Slie said faintly: ”No, pa»! Of course it wasn't Ray! 
How can they say sueli a riling?” 

“Well, but Mother, you must admit it docs look fishy. I 
mean, we know he vvcai for Father yesterday morning: he 
didn't deny it. And. on top oi iliat, we l.tiow he had rows 
with Father about Iiis spending so much. Tlien, too, he’s the 
heir. Wh.it’s more, he’s i)eliaving damned queer] y, you know. 
Of course, I know he’s always a sinly sort of a chap, but 
honestly. Mother, ever since F'athcr wns kllKa! ” 

“Stof)!” Faith exclaimed, sitting boh iiprlgbi in bed. “You 
mustn’t say such things. Clay! I — I forbid you! It’s wicked! 
I ^7?ow Ray didn’t do it!” 

“It’s all very well to say that, but you can’t it,” objected 

Clay. “It’s obvious the police have got their eyes on him. He’s 
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the one who stands to gain the most. And what about aU 
that business with Uncle Phin? It stood out a mile that there 
was something up between the pair of them. Why was Ray 
so anxious to squash the idea that Uncle Phin could have had 
anything to do with it? For he was: no getting away from 
that! What did Uncle Phin come uj) here for today? I’ll bet 
it wiisn’t just to enquire after you! No: he and Ray h^ve got 
some kind of an understanding.” 

She broke in on this to say in a desperate tone: ‘'What can 
Phincas Ottery possibly have had to gain through your father’s 
death? They scarcely ever meil Its the most absurd, the most 
Mctchcd ” 

“Well, what <lid he wani with Faihcr \estcrday, Mother? 
And why did Kay say he hadn't seen him, when he had?” 

“I don’t know-— I r in't imagine! Thcic’s probably some per- 
fectly simf)Ie explanation!” 

“Of course, I quite see that it’ll he a sltocking affair, if it 
(k)es turn out to be Kay, but, alter all, Miilbcr, it’li be just as 
bad if if was Aubrey, or Kart.” 

“Aubrey or Ban!'' 

“Well, ("on tiuuLs it was Loveday, but I can’t .see why it 
mightn’t just as well have l)ecn Iknl. Apparently, Father had 
put a complete spoke in his ^^hcci, and you have to bear in 
mind d'lat in all proba.hiliiy he was afraid Father meant to cut 
him out of his will. Or it might have been Bart and Loveday 
between them. In fad ” 

“Clay, I tell y.ou 1 can’t hear this^ How dare you talk like 
that? I won’t permit it! What would you tccl if they spoke 
about you in tliis drr.idful v;ayr” 

He gave an uneasy Jaugli. “As a matter in* fact, Aubrey as 
good as told me he brlieved I’d done it. I know very well 
they all think I might have. Oi course, it merely amuses me, 
because it’s so utterly absurd, but all the same — ” 

She turned so white that he was startled. “Aubrey — no, no, 
they wouldn’t pay any attention to i u a! He always says spite- 
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ful things, Tlie police don’t think you had anything to do 
with It!'’ 

“Oh, loid, no! Well, I mean to say, why should they?” said 
Clny, with an assumption of carelessness. 

Ihc prospect ho had conjured up, however, was terrible 
enough to kcc[) his mother awake long into the night; and 
when, during the following day, it became appaient that the 
police wTre pursuing their investigations very stiictly, and were 
fast bringing to light every ''ircumsrancc which the family 
would have wished to bury in decent oblivion, she began to 
look so h.it, rirldtn that Charmian observed dispassionately that 
she woukl piobably end up in a Home for Neivous Break- 
down Cases. 

It IS anii/ing how cuilv the police seemed to be able to 
f(uei out infonn»non. A chance word led them to que^^tion 
hist ilus m(nib<.r of the household, and then that; one dis- 
cctvcud, to ( n( s dismay, how little had ever taken pi ice m the 
fain by of which the v’vmis had not had the fullest cogniz- 
an(.c. The ! ttwceii mud hid heard ( la) sa) that he w^ould go 
rnad il his fidur forad him to woik in his cousin’s oflice; 
all the housLiu uJs icmMnbcicd perfectly being sent to find Mr 
Bart, and send him to his father’s loom, and recounted with 
zest the nge liillow hid been in at the time; Minha dis- 
closed thit Pdilnllow had, previously to that occasion, sum- 
moned Lovedav Tnwiihian to his presence, and had also 
qiKsiionfd hci <in the k 1 iiK’iiship hetwcvii Loveday and Bart. 
Mirdn, wdio had no love lor Faith, told too of the occasion 
whv.n Pcnliillow hid tung for her to remove his weeping wife 
from his suant Fruourag^d by Inspector Login, she dilated 
upon tl IV tl emc, with the result that the Inspector formed the 
opinion that hci stones wtre gicitly exaggerated. As he had 
b) that tiPK reach il an understanding ot the peculiar position 
she had held m tlu house ever since the first Mrs. Penhallow’s 
dcaih, he hid no diffiiuby m concluding that she was actuated 
largely by jealousy of Faith. That Penlullovv had often 
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reduced his meek, faded wife to tears he did not doubt: he 
had already had evidence of the astonishing ease with which 
Faith shed tears. He did not exclude her fiom his list of 
possibles, but he did not consider it liktly that, having borne 
patiently with Penhallow for twenty years, she should suddenly 
have taken it into her head to murder him. That she might 
have done it on her son’s behalf did not appear to him to be a 
tenable theory. The fate Penhallow had had in store for Clay 
did not strike Inspector la^gan as being at all teinble He 
could appreciate that a young gentleman might object 
strenuously to being removed fiom college (where he had 
(hviously been wasting his tjme)» but lu set very little store by 
the various accounts he heard of lus hysterical pronouncements 
Young gentlemen of Claj’s t)pe \^cie mudi given, m the 
Inspector’s experience, to talking a lot of wild nonsense, and 
behaving as though the end of the world had c( me when they 
hid 10 do things they didn’t tancy doing To be ai tic led to 
his own cousin, til known to be a vciy nice ind sporting 
gentleman, and to bt kept at home, with nothing to pay for 
his boaid, and every agreeable luxury of horses md cais and 
such-lik^ at his disposal, could hirdly he c^[)C(ttd to impress 
the Inspector as being anything but a very pleas int hie, and 
even it he had been able to bchcvc iliat Clav, who seemed to 
him a silly, s^ioilt sou of a young miii, might not have liked 
the career planned for him, it would hiec been quite incom 
prchensibic to him that h '' mother should not have perceived 
the advamigcs of having him so well piovidecl for, and, more 
ovei, kept at home under her fond eye 
Inspector Logan had heard a great de il about Pcnhillow’s 
tyranny, but from never hiving cncounteied him, nor experi- 
enced life at Tievellin under hiS rule, he did nut iruvc at iny 
real understanding of the cireumsi iners which hid driven 
Faith and Vivian to distraction. From U he wms told, he 
formed a picture of a jovial old ruffian, of auto(ratir tempera- 
ment, casual morals, quick rages, and apparently boundless 
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generosity. The very fact that so many of his children lived 
under the parental roof seemed to him to show that Pcnhallow 
could not have oppressed them very badly. It even appeared 
that he condoned the wild exploits of their riotous youth, and 
had always been ready to rescue them from the consequences 
of their lawlessness. Jlis despotism seemed, in fact, to have 
been a benevolent one; and olthouHi the Inspector could 
readily imajifme that his ragt s and his excesses might make him 
at times an awkward man to deal with, he could not perceive 
tliat thc'ic had been anylhing in his hebasiour lo drive even 
two such higlily-slu'ng wc^nicn as Faiih and Vivivin to poison 
him. 

His suspicions, tlun, pending the appo hension of Jimmy the 
Bastard, beg. n to c<ntie upon Ra^monil, and upon Loveday 
Trcwithnn, who, alone amongst the suspects, seemed lo him 
to liavr had jdujiiate mcjtivcs for commiumg murder. The 
possjhtblv that Wnt might hav<' <^onie h<uid in the affair 
he kept at tlu liack of lu’nd, but dal not consider V('ry prob- 
able. lie t! oujlu Ikut’s gikf at his latluVs denh v^as real 
enough. an<i hodls iHluwd liim to ht ihc type of man who 
would nimdu tiuvonc m cole’ [)I()od, and by «uch means as 
poison. Loveday, on Pie dui li.e vi, bad she deuded to get 
rid of die only bmici lo lui m\:riae^% nughi natmaily have 
been expected to clmo.e poison is Ir r weapon, particularly since 
poison was ready to hrr hand. 0 ,i the fuc of it, she seemed 
to be the mi st bkeiy 511 .pea, and might have nbsoibcd all the 
Inspector's atuninju hiel not bhin is Ottcry paid a call on 
Pcnhallow on the da\ of ins deafh, and bad not Raymond 
denied having setn lum u[Km di t (occasion. 

It did not r iVc ibe Insp. long to discover what had been 
the main ciuse of the qiLrriels which he knew had constantly 
cropped up hciwc cn Ra\moiu! and his father. To one who 
was htii to the estate, Pcnhallo^v's crazy extravagance must 
have been more tli in galling. Had Rayinr'nd not committed 
a violent assault ui>on his father on the very morning of the 
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date of his death, the Inspector would have considered him 
the most obvious man to suspect of having poisoned Pen- 
hallow. But the two circumstances did not, in his experience, 
dovetail together. To start with, he thought, men who blatantly 
attempted to cliohe their victims did not resort to poison; to 
go on with, to po»son i man, having been picventrd, cirher in 
the day, from strangling him, would have b^'cn the act of a 
lunatic, and Raymond, so far fiom being a luiuiic, boie all 
the appcMiancc nl being a level he idtd man, long pasf tlie age 
of youthful foli>. It uiivUt he tbu die exfdanation given him 
of Phineas Ouciv’s visit, and of R lynn nd’s denial of hiving 
Seen him, wJvS the true (>ne. But every time the Inspector 
reached this pr’int in his (ontuions, his intuition snried un- 
easily, and he could lua Irmsclf rtf the freling that there 
was sonu thing bcbuid that ci^M^de which he had not so iir 
fiiscovfrcd. 

“Fm not one io tilk a Iv^t of hot air about rnV’ insrinct,” 
he tohl iiu Plymstock, ‘init the I go into this case, 

-the inoie certun 1 am (hit dale’s somf‘iliiiig being hidden 
from me ihu I c iipt get huhl ol V>’h it\ more, Pvr got a huncli 
it\s got 'som* ihiny (o do \Mt’ visit.''* 

“Wcdl, 1 dcaPi Know, sir,’ ^iid tfu rcr^aui dubiously. “P 
don’t seem liKdy Mr. ('Jrnvv could line had anything to do 
vs ith die case, not Oii tin cvid^ptc.” 

''What Pm tcllin,5 yon ^’s dm 1 liaven’t got nil the ^evidence. 
I wish I kn w \di it it was that set R. ^mond PcnhaJlGW on to 
his faihcPs ihorat!” 

“Thc\ ail sf'cm to ilunk if was die old tiouble about the 
money Mi. Pcuhallovs^ got avMy w»ch, don’t they, sir? That’s 
what he said himself.’' 

“Oh, yes! He wouldn't c ish ids fuhfi’s chnrie, and ail the 
rest of it! It might be true; 1 ilon’i say it svjsn’r, but 1 do say 
Pm not satisfied.” 

His conviction that a possilily vital clue was eluding him led 
him to interrogate «till more closely the various members of 
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the household, amongst them being Faith, who was, by that 
time, so obsessed by the fear that Clay, or Loveday, or one 
of her stepsons, or even Vivian, might be arrested for her crime, 
that she almost lost sight of her own danger, and consequently 
answered Logan’s questions in a manner far more calculated 
to allay any suspicions of her which he might have nourished 
than the most studied defence could have done. She perceived 
that the two persons whose activities most interested the 
Inspector were Raymond and Loveday, and she did her best 
to paint their charaemrs in such colouis as must convince him 
that neither would have so much as contemplated murdering 
Penhallow. She had never liked any of her stepchildren very 
much, hut of them all Raymond and Bart had been the least 
inimical to Int, Bart’s gc^od-natiirc having precluded his treat- 
ing her with anything but careless kindness; and Raymond 
having gcficrally refrained fiom criticizing or condemning 
eitlter her actions or her opinions. His attitude was largely one 
of indiflereme, but wlicreas the rest of the family more often 
than not behaved as though she did not exist, he had always 
accorded her a curt <ivillty, and had more than once sternly 
checked attempts on the parts of Eugtne, Ca)nr9d, and«Aubrey 
to exercise tluir viis at hei expense. Nor did he bully Clay; 
and while his habit of almost endrelv ignoring his half- 
brother scarcely indicated any liking tor him, Faith was grate- 
ful to him for not reducing Clay to that state of stammering 
nervousness which was usually the result of any intercourse 
with the rest of the family. 

As soon as she realized that she had unwittingly placed Ray- 
mond in a position of considerable danger, Faith began in- 
sensibly to exaggerate these somewhat negative qualities, and 
to see in him the only one of her stepsons who had ever been 
kind to her, or had sympathized (tacitly, of course) with her 
misfortunes. She saw that he was looking more than ordinarily 
grim, and her conscience reproached her painfully. She had 
never meant to place him — nor indeed anyone else — in so 
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dreadful a situation; she had thought that in hastening Pen 
hallow’s end she would be bringing peace to his whole family 
Instead of this, and by what she could not but believe to have 
been the mischance of Doctor Lifton’s indisposition, the con- 
sequences of hei action were as appillin^^ as the\ had been 
unforeseen When she saw the froAn in Rumoners eyes, and 
knew that he was beau: h rntd by iIk Insfuctoi, when she 
became aware ot Ingi iin’s biicly disguised hope; when she 
realized that Clara and Bart hid lo\cd Puih illow, and bitterly 
mourned him; and most of all when she sus ihe growing sus 
picion of one anotliM in the faces of her stepsons, she re^ictted 
h I mad deed as she h»d never tnought it possible tint she 
could If she could ha^ e cillcd Penh Plow Inck to life she would 
have done a He hid eiii)mi/td for her afl tint she most 
hated at Ticvcllin, but without him ehios, uacisy t« n ion, and 
dissensions far moie serious thin the cheerful qinnds which 
had flared up under his iiispiecs m ide the house gWiny is it 
had ntvci in In. liUtmt She bid loahed the nom 

gatherings in his bedroom, but the sil< tuc tint now teigned 
in the loom seemed to her moie unendui ible linn the' noisiest 
gaeliering InJ been, and she could lmns» 1 avc vnshfd to heir 
his loud, bullying voice accost her from the grt n bed 
She clung dc«pci ncly to tUe hop. tint the poluc would not 
succeed in finding Jimmv the Bisiird tint thty would be 
forced through hek of evidciiLe to ilnndc n the cise, for it 
seemed to her thit il only ene mcinee c»( their presence could 
be icmovtd from Trevclbn some part at least of the hoirnr now 
linking 111 every eornci of ilu old loiise would vanish But 
on the third day the pi bee found ]u im) the Pasta^'d. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Jimmy had been arrested in Biistol, v hither he had midc hi> 
way, with the intention of working liis passage out to 
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America. Upon reading the news of Penhallow’s death in one 
of the clacaper newspapers, panic had not unnaturally seized 
him. He had abandoned his plan of signing on as one of a ship's 
crew, and had made up his mind to stow away instead. 

The patlis down which this information travelled to Trc- 
vellin were varied and circuitous, but the Pcnhallows had 
heard several versions of it by the time they were formally 
told it by Inspector Logan, who came up to IVevellin to report 
to the head of tlic family tliai most cf the stolen money had 
been discovered upon Jimmy's person. 

Theie were present at this brief interview not only Ray- 
mond, but Faith, and Charminn, and Ingram as well. Having 
already licard the nen's, none of them betrayed any emotion 
when the Inspector made his announecmcnt. Faith, the only 
member of the family to go into mourning, sat by the window, 
loohitig like a gliost in her unrelieved black rlress. One of her 
thin hands grasped the arm cjf her chair, the other fidgeted 
incessantly the folds of her skirt; her oveidargc eyes fi'ccd them- 
selves widi an c^pr^ssi^Ji in ihcm of painful anxicMy on the 
face of whichever of (he four other persons in the room hap- 
pened to be spc.ikmg, Cammiaii straddled as usual. in front 
of the em[>ty iuarih, a ciganate Ixiwccn her lips. Ingram, 
\vhose stilT leg had been troubling lhn>, sat with it stretched 
out before him. Raymond, to wliom ihe Inspector addressed 
himself, stc'od in the middle of the one hand in the 

pocket of h3s brcec'hcs, the other resting oii the back of a 
Hcpplewliite chair. He merely nodded when tl'.e Inspector 
reported the finding of tire tlirec hundred pcjuuds in Jimmy’s 
possession. It v/as Fharmian who at tJiice took command of the 
situation. Removing ilie cigarette from bctvveen Irer lips, and 
flicking the ash on to the carpet, die s,ii 1: “Yes, we've already 
lieard various accounts of Jimmy’s arrest. Very nice work, 
Inspector. What I should like to l:now is whether it’s true that 
he lolc! the men who took him in custody that he had a most 
important statement to make?” 
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Raymond stood like a graven image, his co^tenance im- 
passive. The ground beneath his feet was cracking; he could 
see the whole structure of his li ^ beginning to totter, and knew 
himself powciless to pnwent it Clashing to eirth, and leaving 
him sttipjxd of everything he hid woikcJ and lived for 
amongst the luins He euulJ scucelv have moved, tor h' felt 
as though animition had suspended in his body. I [e was 
ivvare with some dispassionue poituir of his bi im that Ingram 
wis watching him eoveuly, but he li^kcil the volition to move, 
and baldly cared if he should himsdf 

The Jns^>cvfoi looked tnno^^cd If" sud leprcssivtly tint he 
did net I now how such tihs ^ot aiiout, U> whuh ChannicJin 
icphed ihit if tint vvac so h \v iS s(rn» i^iioiant of the 
pcculim'Ks of J n lisli town and countiv life. 

‘ I Invc no inioim u.oii to 1 1 ( ) ti suhjf ct, niiss,” saul 

the Inspector, tiling r^luac in oflic^ild )in. 

‘‘OoK ra\ gocnl n ( 11 , vou nrcvhdi be so fhmiud liiscieet^” 
Slid in^iaui unpiucnlly ‘Wt v" dnady hid it fu in moir 
Jrii one source ihu Jinuus ' \ d when Iw v\ is aiu'^ad that he 
lonk! 1(11 th police somiihoir di t won' 1 chinac the whole 
tomplcxgiii oi iliO Cl % Of woiih nj ihi^ ci\u * 

Hn(!t((l sii No (1 ubi 1 sb II 1 {^c rnoi inlr rruation on 
wlut the yoiinj; mm li iu siy for luinMlf wbdi I have seen 

him. Mv object in coi m beo ti d is lu^i h to apprise 

vou of the missing nou biv i ^ b (u f ) uiJ Ht glanced at 
Raymond, ‘‘d he (]ij s’i(»n of p.o^ccuiion ansis, sir. In the 

circu msta iic t s " 

“I shin’t proceed list h in” 

The words, uttcieJ i i !h vv t »»ie, at onti roi s^d a smad 
storm of (ondcmniliun T Ik Ip pi findno thit lus 

measured rxplinition of rhe n’ v.ks of iIk situiiion was 

rendfred iniidibk bv Inn unk u (f ("birmim’s f n moo pene 
tiating voucs, nkj)* d intc' attaiiive s Lmc, his keen gaze 
intent upon R lyrnond’s f ice. 

‘'The hell you won't!” Ingram exploded “I sui>posc he’s to 
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be allowed to j;ct away with three hundred pounds with your 
blessing?” 

“Plus the hundred Father left him in his will!” added Char- 
mian. “If you re thinking of the scandal, you needn’t. We’re 
chest-deep in scandal already. Of course, I don’t pretend that it 
will be pleasant to have Jimmy’s relationship to us blazoned all 
over the county, which I expect is what will happen, but ” 

“Good lord, Char, everyone knows it!” exclaimed Ingram 
scornfully. “Who cares a damn for it, anyway? Father’s 
bastards fairly litter the place! It’s something new for you to 
be so nice all of a sudden, Ray! Why shouldn’t you prosecute 
the little beast? Developed a liking for him? Bit of a change, 
isn’t it? 1 was under the imjuession that you hated his guts!” 

“Of course, weVe assuming that the creature isn’t facing a 
charge of murder,” said Charmian, her voice over-riding 
Ingram’s, “My view has always been that he had nothing to 
gain by murdering Father. As for what he said to the police 
who arrested him, I don’t know that 1 set much store by it. It 
sounds to me very muclt the sort of wild statement a badly 
friglitenecl man might be expected to make. Naturally, it will 
have to be investigated ” ^ 

“Thank you. miss,” put in the Inspector, unable to control 
himself. “Is there any other suggestion you would like to 
make?” 

Ingiam interrupted, ignoring this piece of sarcasm. “You 
may not set any store by what he said, Char, but there are some 
of us who’J give a good deal to know” just what Jimmy the 
Bastard knows that wc don’t!” 

Faiih found Ikt voice. “Ingram! Please!” 

“Yes, it’s all very well for you to object to a little plain speak- 
ing, Faith, but in your anxiety to shield everyone who might be 
susjaected of having committed the crime, you’re rather losing 
sight of the fact that it’s Father who was murdered! I should 
have thought you’d be more anxious to bring the filthy swine 
who killed him to justice than to spend your time trying to 
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hush it upl Damn it, he was your husband, little though you 
may have cared for him!’* 

“Shut upl Leave Faith alonel” said Charmian. “It’s no good 
expecting her to look at the thing in a rational light: you know 
perfectly well that she s incapable of reasoned thought. I flatter 
myself I can look at the whole question dispassionately, and I’m 
bound to say that I’m not v holly out of sympathy with Faith. 
There is such a thing as loyalty, after all.” 

“Yes!” retorted Ingiam. ”And my loyalty was to Father, and 
it still is! I’m fed-up with all the hush hush business going on 
in this house! I w.uit Father’s murderer biought to hook, and I 
don’t care who it is! An eye for ni, eye is my motto! When I 
think of the old man’s being done in like that, my blood fairly 
boils!” 

Raymond smiled iontemptuou*!} “Why not say openly that 
you believe I murdered Father^” 

“If the cap fits !” Ingram b’rked. 

“Don’t answer him, Raymond’” Faith begged, crushing her 
.handkerchief into a ball. “/ know you didn’t— didn’t minder 
your father^ Everyone who knows )oii realizes that you 
wouldn^t dieam of doing such a thing!” 

“That would come better if we liadn’t already had ample 
proof that Ray was perfectly capable of murdering him!” 
Ingram said, \Mth an ugly little laugh. “I’ve mentioned no 
names, but this I will sav^— I’d like to know just what it was 
that made you trv to stra. glc the old man^ And from all I’ve 
heard it seems to me that the one man who ma} be able to 
answer that question is Jimmy th< Bastard!” 

Faith rose from licr chair, ireml ling so much that she was 
obliged to lest her hand on the back ol it to steady herself. She 
was very white, but she m.magcd to speak with a ^ood deal of 
dignity, though in a husky, rithcr halting voice. “Ingram, you 
forget that Fm— that I’m still mistress heic I won’t have such 
things said. You’re jealous of Ray. You’ve always been jealous 
of him. Ever since it--sincc it happened, you’ve come here day 
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after day making trouble, trying to put the blame on to Ray, 
because you want to be Penhallow of Trcvcilin. But I won’t 
have it. Please go! You have no business here, and you — upset 
me very much ” 

‘‘Well, I’m damned!” said Charmian, in an astonished tone. 
“Talk about worms turning! Well played, Faith! You’re about 
right, too ” 

Ingram, at first thunderstruck by this unexpected attack, re- 
covered himself, and said: “Of co irse, if I’m not welcome in my 
own home ” 

“You’re not,” Raymond interrupted. “You’ve had your 
marching orders! Get out!” 

Ingram rose, very red in the face, “By God, Ray ” 

“I’ll lie getting along myself, sir,” interposed the Inspector 
tactfully. 

Raymond turned towards him. “As you please. In view of 
die fact that Jimmy at least shares with me* the distinction of 
being suspected of murdering my father* I should be glad to 
hear from you as soon as you have seen him. I take it that yoa 
will he seeing him immediate!) 

“Yes, sir. 1 expect to see him today,” replied the Inspector. 

Raymond nodded, and moved acro‘:s to the door, and opened 
it. Tlie Inspector :tood aside for Ingram to precede him out of 
the room, and after a moment’s hesitation Ingram shrugged, 
and limped out. Raymond followed them both, and shut the 
door behind him. 

Charmian stubbed out the end of her cigaictte. “1 never knew 
you had it in you, Faith!” she remarked. “If you’ll allow me to 
say so, it’s a pity you didn’t assert yourself more long before 
this. There’s nothing to look so scared about: Ingram is all 
bluster, and precious little bile. He won’t bear you any malice.” 

“It doesn’t matter to me what he docs,” Faith said, clinging 
to the chairback. 

“No, I suppose not. I take it you don’t mean to stay here, 
once we get things settled?” 
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*‘Oh, no! I couldn’t! If only I could go now! I can’t bear 
any rhorc. It’s driving me mad!” 

“It’s a great mistake to allow things to get on one’s nerves,” 
said Charmian oracularly. “Personally, 1 try to look at the 
whole affair as dispassionately as possible ” 

Faith’s face twisted. She said wildly : “Dispassionately! How 
can you talk like that.'^ Haven’t you any feeling? Oh, no, no! 
You never had! You were always hard and cold! Oh, don’t 
talk to me! You wouldn’t understand! You’ve never under- 
stood anything!” 

“If you mean, my dear Faith, that I lack your faculty of 
persuading yourself into a state of exaggerated cniolion, you are 
quite right,” replied Charmian dryly. 

Faith gave a sob, and made blindly for the door. 

Meanwhile, Raymond, having seen his brother and the 
Inspector off the premises, had walked down the Umg corridor 
to his office at the end of it. There were several letters on his 
desk, and he sat down behind it, and rather mechanically read 
them, placing them when he had linislied them in one of the 
trays in front of him. The matter in them was not of immediate 
importance. lie reflected coldly that Ingram would no doubt 
deal with diem at some later date. He opened one of the 
drawers in his desk, and began methodically to go through the 
contents, destroying one or two papers, slipping rubber-bands 
round some others, and wTiting neat slips describing their 
nature. In that moment wlicn he had so clearly seen the frame- 
work of his life crumbling, ne had quite suddenly realized what 
the end to ail the mental torment he was undergoing must be-. 
Before many hours had elapsed, the police would be in posses- 
sion of the story of his birth, for he cuuld not (J^>ubt that Jimmy 
had overheard his last quarrel with Penhallow. He did not sup 
pose that the police would wantonly publish such a disclosure, 
but he perceived that it must appear to them as a sufficient 
motive for the murder of Penhallow, and tlut they would be 
obliged to follow it up strictly. Soon?r or later the truth would 
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become known, and he thought that since there would be 
nothing left then worth living for it would be better to die now, 
while he was still, in the world’s eyes, if not in his own, Pen- 
hallow of Trcvellin* He was not in the least afraid of being 
convicted of murder, his father’s death seeming to him so 
secondary a matter that he scarcely wasted a thought upon it. 
But he knew that he could neither face the scandal that would 
attend upon the publication of his illegitimacy, nor endure to 
see Ingram stepping into his place. Ingram would triumph; 
some others miglii pity him, ai.-d the pity would be as hard to 
bear as the triumph. He was not imaginative, but he was able 
to visualize with lenal^lc clarity all the hiirailiations that lay 
before him, if he sb.oiilJ choose to live. 

He went on sorting the contents of his desk. Wei), he thought, 
I’m not going to live. W’haievcr they say, I shan't hear. They’ll 
think I murdered Father lo slop his mouth. I don’t mind that. 
It may even work out for the best. The police will drop the 
case, and Ingram won't let the truth leak our, once I’m safely 
out ut his way. The police will probably tell him, but he’ll see 
lo it that it dcK ^n’t go any farther. Or they might not even tell 
him. Jimmy vvcnild. thoiigli. Yes, Jimmy will try to get money 
out of him by threatening broadcast the story. Well, that’s 
Ingram’s worry, not mine any longer. He’ll deal with Jimmy 
all right. 

He opened the bottom right-band drawer in the desk, and 
look out the small service revolver which lay in it, in its holster. 
The revolver liacl belonged to Ingiam, and was a relic of the 
Great War. Ingram had left it at Trevellin, forgetting all about 
it. It was typical of Raymond that, although he had never had 
any use for it, he sliould have kept it in good order. There was 
a box of cartridges in the drawer. Raymond drew the revolver 
out of its holster, broke it, and slipixzd in one cartridge. After 
that, he laid it down on the blotting-pad, and rose to open the 
safe that stood against the wall behind him. Here everything 
was in order, but he went through the contents, not so much 
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because he desired to make things easy for Ingram, but because’ 
he had always prided hiinself upon his business-like methods. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he took his keys out of his packet, 
and, detaching the key of the safe from the ring, placed the 
others in the safe, and shut tlic door, and locked it. 

He glanced round the room, trying to remember if there were 
anything he had forgotten to do. The accounts were all made 
up to date, he knew. He wished he could think that Ingram 
would keep his ledgers in the applc-pic order in which he would 
find them, but he supposed that it didn’t really matter to him 
what Ingram ditl when he look command of the estate. He ran 
his eye along the shelf that held b.is files. Rents; Farm; Hunt- 
ing-Stables; Stud-Faim; Pedigrees — he hopul the Demon colt 
would fulfil his early promise; he ihonghi he would take a last 
look at the colt in which so many of his hopes lia-l licen centred: 
sentimental nonsense, of course, but he hadn’t had time during 
the past three interminable days to visit the Upper Paddock, 
and he would like to see the coll again. 

There were one or two matters that would require attending 
to in the course of the next few weeks: he tniist direct Ingram's 
altentioQ to them, and also to the estimates for inch-clm for the 
new loose-boxes. He sat down again at his desk, and dtcvv a 
sheet of notepaper towards liim, unscrewed the cap of his 
fountain-pcii, and began unhuriicdly to w rite a letter to Ingram, 

It wxis a strange, business-like communication, containing no 
reference to what he had made up his mind to do, no message 
of farewell, no directions lor the disposed of his jinvale pro[icity. 
Merely it informed Ingram wdicre he would find various p<apers 
and documents; what business was necessary to be settled in the 
near future; and what was the sate-combinaiion. He enclosed 
the key of the safe in this letter, slipped the whole into an 
envelope, and sealed and addressed it. He left it on the blotter, 
and rose, picking up Ingram’s revolver, and putting it in his 
pocket. One of his pipes lay in a large bionze ashtray, some of 
the cold ash in it spilled from the bowl. He took the pi}>c in his 



hand, meaning to knock out the dottle, and to restore the pipe 
to the rack on the mantelpiece. Then it occurred to him that 
he would not smoke it again, and with a slight twisted smile he 
dropped it into the wastepaper-basket. 

He cast one final glmce round die loom, taking silent leave 
of it. It would probably never look so neat again, for Ingram 
was an untidy man, and kept his papers in a perpetual state of 
chaos. It was so disagreeable to him to picture Ingram in the 
room that he had to tell hirnsi.lf again that it woukin’t matter 
to him what havoc Ingram created amongst his ordered files. 
All the s<ime, ht did hope that Ingram wouldn't (juite undo his 
caieful woik. It hint him so much m tliirik of Ingram perhaps 
letting Trevcllin down that he mined away abiuptly, and left 
the room. 

As he tiavuscd the corudor again on his way to one of the 
garden di'ors, he saw Maiiha emerge fiom the stillroom at the 
other end of it. He tliouglit tliat she looked at him with 
hosulny. She did nor speak, and as he went out into the garden 
he thought: Yc it's just as well that things have turned out as 
they have. Evtii if Jimmy had got away to Anurita. I couldift 
have stood it. Funny that I didn’t see it befoie. , 

This rtdlcction lot! him on to others. As li: wjllv<.d across the 
gardens towaids the stables, he thought of all Uk hidden dangcis 
that would have luikcJ on tve^'y side, wailing to ptiunce upon 
him, if he had decided to br jve it out. lie might at some time 
have had to produce liis birth-ccrtiflcate, and heaven onb knew 
what that might not have led to. Or soincwheic in the woild 
there might exist some chance traveller who had met Pcnhallow, 
with his wife and his sister in-law on that fantastic honeymoon. 
He would never have known from one day to the next when 
some unforeseen and devilish kink of fate might not have be- 
trayed him. Oh, no! It was better to clear out now, before the 
w'orry and the suspense had driven him crazy. He had known 
an impulse to beg Ingram, in his letter, to do what he could to 
keep his secret, but he had been unable to force his stiff pen to 
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write the words. Probably it was unnecessary, anyway, Ingram 
might dislike him, but he was too proud of his name to want 
such a shameful story to be mide know'^n. People might believe 
him to have been a inurdeicr, he eared \cr) little for that; but 
if he died now it Was just possible that ilie^ wmild ntver know 
that he had been just ainuhcr of Ptnhdlow's butuds: and 
although, of couisc, that >'ucln’t matte r to him in hi ohhviott, 
he coulcln’i htlp clinging to the hope that it \^ould be as Ray- 
mond Penhallow thu he would be remembered. 

When he uaclicd the stables, Weens cmic up to sn( ak to him 
alioiii sevcial small nutters uquinug his consi leiat’on Ilibil 
made him attend to ^\(.ali, but ju^t is he. was luileiii/ing the 
hcadgiouni to piocced with ceiuun trivial altci itums jn the 
stable routine, lu rtrncrnbcitd th >( it tv is absutd ot him to '^ive 
Weens oidcrs whuh Ingram iru bi oveistr, ind ht told thr man 
that he wtmld think it over, and let Inm know ] acr 

While !us hvouna hack was be ini’ salc’lcd lor him, he 
walked oVki { ) the louse l)f)\ wliah housed one ot his huntets, 
and londicd him, pullinj his cus, and ninning his hand down 
his satin mck d he animd, kncwiiu; well what he always 
>,ainccliin Ins \o Kts, in J <4^1 h n\ bhjwmg softly down his 
nostrils Riymond give uim a hindful of sm^ar, pitted him 
findlv, and tinned awas IL hopul Ingram wouldn’t sell his 
hunters’ he hid loved tin m as he Ind nevti loved a mere 
human. 

An under gioom ltd o a Ins } ick Ih took a la a look at the 
stables oi his designing Wth' Ingi im wouli run them, at 
least, as well as tu had done, no use allow ng himselt to senti- 
mentalize ovi^r them. lie mountt I the li uk, nruldcd to Weens, 
and rode out of the ) rd, up the track tli it led to the stud-farm. 

When he eame to the Uppei Paddeak, h( mned in, and sat 
watching the Demon eolt. Yes, he had bLCii nglit m thinking 
that he had hied i hit It was hard to fau]» the eolt. He had the 
long, mus^ul'r tore irm that me mt a strong action, a gr'ind 
shouldcr-bk dt high, thm withers, aid well bent hocks He was 
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going to be ^ winner all right. A pity he wouldn’t be here to 
break the colt himself. If Ingram were wise, he would put him 
in Bart’s hands. He hoped he wouldn’t let Con meddle; Con 
was no good at training horses: too impatient to be allowed to 
handle a nervous, high couraged colt such as this one. Oh, well! 
No use worrying his head over the colt’s breaking: probably 
Ingram would manage all right. 

lie turned a little in the saddle, and looked back at Trevcllin. 
He had come uphilk and beyon 1 the new roofs of the stables, 
and the screen of tices, he could ju‘t see the old gray house, 
sprawling in the middle of its haphizaid gaidens, its graceful 
gables and tall clnniiK y stacks lifting touauK the cloudless sky. 
A wicath of smoke fii^m the kitchen chimney curled upwards 
in tlie still an; and a glimpse of intense blue, caught through 
the foliaee of the intcivcning tiees, showed where the great 
bank of hydrangeas shut off the west wing from his sight. 
He let his eyc^ travel over all that he could sec of his home, in 
a long, sttad^ Inijk : and thai turned, and lode on, and did not 
.•gain glance Kick. 

He lode towards i!k' Isfoor, as he had done a few days earlier, 
k scuned a very l(>ng inne ago. He ie< Uv didn’t knmv'.vhy he 
had chosen to come agvun, oi why he luid a fancy to look at the 
Pool once mor< . i L would probably find n mfesitd by tiiippcrs, 
for the summer wis advancing; and its old associations for him 
had been sp'alt by the bitter bout he had spent beside it four 
days before. !]ut lie had alwavs loved the Moon and in 
j'aitu Lilai that i ornci of it, and he thought that if he must blow 
his biains out somewhere he W'( uld hke n to be there. 

He WMs so (ullv picpaied to lind tii[)ptis picnicking on the 
banks of the Pool that lie was surprised to find it deserted when 
he came t</ it. The w iters w'cic unruillcd, and somcw'here, high 
in the ha7y blue, a lark was smgmg. lie lifted his head to meet 
the slight bicezc blowing from die cast, and sat for a moment, 
looking towvudi the Iioiizon. T he skv-linc was broken bv great 
outcioppings of gianitc; not far away, a gorsc-bush blamed 
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golden in the sunlight; the breeze which so lightly fanned his 
cheek was laden with the smell of peat* and of thyme: nostalgic 
scents, which brought to his mind the memories of happier 
times spent on the Moor. Well, Fve had close on forty pretty 
good years, he thou^r.ht, dismounting, and pulling up his 
stirrups. Lots of fellows of my ag-: were killed in the War. 
I was luckier than that. Gootl jol) I'm not married, too. Don’t 
know what I should hove done if I had been. Hell, I wish it 
w^asn’t Ingram! 

He pulled himself up on that thought, .-.nd began to unbuckle 
the cheek-strap of the bridle, "d hink Til unbiidlc you, old 
chap,” he said, giving the horse a (^at. “Dond want you to go 
breaking a foreleg.” 

The horse sSiond still, sweating :i Util' . for it was very warm. 
Raymond drew (he bddlc ()\cr Ids head, bestowed a last, friendly 
pat on him, and started him off with a cla]> on one haunch. He 
watched him for a moment or two; then he (houglit^that there 
was no point in hanging about, and look ihv. revolver out of his 
pocket. 


CHAPTER XXn 

No particular comment was cxcircd by RayrnonePs absence at 
tea-time. Bart knew that he had been at the stables, and sup- 
posed him to have ridden ’’o to the stuci-fairn. Bart liimself had 
gone to Tiellick after Itincli, to look over the place, and to 
decide what alreraiions woidd be ne'''dc<l in the house before he 
and Loveday could take possession of ir. He wondered how 
soon it would be before Raymond could give the bailiff at pre- 
sent in charge of the farm notice to leave; and hoped very much 
that it would not be necessary to wait for probate. His father’s 
death, followed as it had been by his c]uaired with Conrad, had 
made Trevellin horrible to him. He would not enter the huge, 
deserted room at the end of the house, and could scarcely bear 
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even to pass its closed doors. Even the sight of Penhallow’s fat 
spaniel had upset him, but the old dog, as though aware that of 
all Penhallow’s ehildicn he had most loved him, attached herself 
to him, waddling at his heels whenever he was in the house, 
and fixing him with a mournful, appealing gaze which touched 
his pity, and made him adopt her, and most forcibly veto 
Eugene’s suggestion that she should be shot. 

Cliffoid had motored up to Trevellin to see how the family 
did, but he had not brought Rosc mund with him. He had come 
as near to quarrelling with Rosamund as was possible for a man 
of his sunny temper. Rosamund, never favoiiiably disposed 
towards the Penhallows, was so shocked by the news that they 
seemed likely to be involved in a particularly unpleasant scandal 
that she had represented to Chilord in the strongest terms the 
wisdom of cutting all connection with the fimiily. She told him 
that he owed it to his social position, and to his daughters’ 
futures, to demonsiraic to the world at large that he had no 
commeice with bis ccjUsuis at alb ClilTord was really angry 
with her, and he had gone off to his office that morning with- 
out kissing her gorid byr , a ciruimsiancc whicli inaikrd a mile- 
stone in their lives. C]ilTor{l, who had spent liis boyhooci under 
Penhallow’s loof, was g,jiav(d by liis dcatli, and da ply distressed 
by the mannei of i*. He could not do enough, he said, to show 
his sympath) wath his cousins; and as for casting them oil, he 
hf»ped he was not such a sanctimonious swine as to consider 
doing such a ilnng for an instant. 

What he had heard of the Inspector’s investigations worried 
him very much. Ai fust ceitain th it Jimmy llic Baslaid rnu:*! 
have murdLred Pcnliallow. he had been forced to the reluctant 
belief that the Ciimc had been commlliccl by some member of 
the famil) : Raymond, or <^iay, or even Faith, whose slightl) 
hysterical behaviour on th*^ day that she had \isitcd his office 
he could not quite banish from his mind. He found himself 
tlunking about wliat they must do if the worst came to the 
worst, and the police discovered sufficient evidence to justify the 
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arrest of one of these suspects. We must brief the best counsel 
possible, he thought. No half-measures about it: thank God 
there’s no lack of mcwins to pay for the cLfencel 

He hid not htuid about the aricsf of Jjmm> in Bi 1*1^1 until 
he reached Trevelhn, hut it was told him then b) BuiJcnc, who 
added that they were ill hieathkss with expectation because of 
what Jirim) had said on being apprehended. 

Clifford's round face w is almost comi« in its k'ok of concern, 
lie shook Ills head o\i.i this nv.vvs, uUtl said hea\ily that he 
didn’t like it at all. 

'Oh, don’t you^” said Aubrev '‘That’s pnbibly because 
you’ie not impliol..d in this tn.-some affiii You ^an liave 
mply no idei wdiat m ipp tiling cHclI Kuia a snspcLt has 
upon one’s char ictci. 1 me.iii, n > too nnuina* T me, foi 
instance! The inst nt I hciid th‘t Iimmy 1 k! an iinpoitint 
disclosure to make I Icll tt n )c us )oaiv ei 1 did le ill) Be cause 
though I dont know what gh isil) >vCiet he s gtang to divulge 
I do know th it it c in l lx ab xit me ’ 

“I wouldn't believe what |iminy Mid on oaffd” deekiud Bart, 
his brow beginning to lower. 

"Wouldn’t you, Bait dc^r? J3ut isn’t dm bem’se vou’vc got 
this touching tdee fixe aboiu acme of us be ing cap i!)Ic c f killing 
Father? Or are you afraid that he knows something iwful 
about Loveday?” 

"No, I’m not!” Bait said, locking d uige»ou> " Vnd I’ll thank 
you to keep your tongue off 1 c \cd iv^” 

Clifford intervened, telling ^ubuv lo shut up, md icpiovmg 
Bart for ri'>ing lo obvious baits Wlicu the tea tiay \>^as brought 
in, Faith and ViVian entered the' io( m, and ( liffoul soon ^tizcd 
the opportunity to sit d *wn beside baith, and t<j asK her v ht tlur 
he was correct in assuming thit Chy no longci ptoposed to 
enter his office. Rvfoic she could leply, Cliy himself, who was 
standing close enough to oveihcar the qiiesOon, said rather 
hastily that he hadti t riiKlc up bn m nd \/l it lx was going to 
do, Everyeme looked rather suipm^f’ it this unexpected state- 
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ment, except Aubrey, who said immediately: *"1 do think Clay’s 
eflforts to avert suspicion from himself are too utterly arid! Any- 
thing more unconvincing, little brother, than 

'‘Be quiet, Aubrey!'’ Faith said sharply, “No, I don’t wish 
Clay to be a solicitor, Cliff. I— I don’t quite know how things 
stand, whether 1 shall be able to afford— cn* whether Adam made 
provision for him?” 

“Didn’t uncle tell you r” Clifford asked. “But you know the 
terms of your marriage seulcments, don’t you?” 

It was so obvious that she had only tlic vaguest idea of what 
these migiit be that as soon as he liad finished his tea Clifford 
SLiggesieil that she might like him to explain to her exactly how 
she stood, pecuniarily spc. iking. As she accepted this offer 
gratefully, they botli wiilidrcw to the morning-room, just as 
Conrad came in, 

Conrad exchanged a brief greeting \^'ith his cousin, but waited 
until the door had shut behind him and Faith before divulging 
the news he had Icantt at the sl.ibles. “Look here!” he said, 
“There’s sotncthitig damned odd up! Courtier’s come in, with- 
out his bridle!” 

“What?” said Charmian. “Come in without his bridle? 

} 

What on earth do you mean?” 

“just exactly wlvjt 1 said! Bay took him out this afternoon, 
not long aftci lunch, and they say at llie stables that he rode off 
towards the stml-farm.” 

“Peculiar,” said Eugene, reaching out Ins hand for a sandwich. 
“But hardly worth all this suppressed excitement, I feel One 
supposes that Ray decided to go farther, and sent the horse 
home. You will probably find that he caught the ’bus into 
Bodmin,” 

“But Ray never did such a thing in his life!” Conrad objected. 
“Besides, why shouldn’t he have ridden into Bodmin?” 

“Too hot,” said Eugene, yawning. “I expect it would be too 
much to ask of Sybilla that she should send up some other 
sandwiches than cucumber. One would have thought that she 
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must have known by now that cucumber is poison to me ” 

Bart jumped up. “To hell with you and your fadssi” lie ex- 
claimed. “Something’s wrong! Something must have happened 
to Ray!" 

“Well, I don’t knciv*/’ said Clara, rubbing the end of her 
nose. “Ifs a queer tiling to do, but 1 don't see tluit there's any 
need to get in a fuss about it. If Com tier had had his bnJlc on, 
1 should have said Ray hid liad a tumble, but if he took it oil 
the gee, there can’t be much wrong.” 

“Ray may be hiirV’ 15ati said, hurriedly swallowing the rest 
of his tea in a couple of gulps. He gl.inecd loi^ards liis twin, 
and his voice hardened. “Did you stnd anyone out to look for 
iiim?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Com ad. “Wliy sliouK’ I? If Rav were 
hurt, he wouldn’t li wo bcoii able U' unbudlt ihc horse. O*- if 
he was able to, then he must also li ive liecii to mount him 
again. He probably had his reasons for sending Courtier 
liome.” 

Aubrey wandered acioss the roi'ia to hand his cup to Clara. 
“My dear, how thrilling^” he remarked. “Personally, I feel sure 
Ray h4s (ltd the couiitiy.” 

“That isn't funny!” Pait rapped out. 

“Oil, don’t you think so^ I hnd th.a there’s something 
exquksUely hnnioious In the idea tliat Ray the luipcUurbable 
may be fleeing fiom jubtirc. Obviously, ihe news that Jimmy 
is about to divulge whar he quarielled \iidi Fallier about has 
[uoved to be too much for hL stoical uuccyjiccrn. ’ 

“You swine!’’ Bari said, through lus teeth, and tried to knock 
him down. 

Aubrey, who had b'*en watching him tlosciy under his lazy 
eyelids, saw the blow coming, and dorlgod it, closing with his 
young brother an instant afterwards, and grabbing liis right 
arm. “Now, Bartl Now, my little one!” be said soothingly. 
“I should simply hate to break vour arm, lovey, so don’t 
struggle! I did warn you, didn’t T” 
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‘‘Let’s go?** 

“That’s another of the Crown Derby cups gone,** said Clara, 
gloomily picking up the pieces. “I wish you boys wouldn’t be 
so rough.” 

“Oh, what a good deed!” said Aubrey, letting Bart go. “I do 
hope it was I who knocked it over? I can’t think of anything 
as repellent as Crown Dei by.” 

“Damn you!” Bart said, massaging his arm. “It’s just like 
you to learn a lot of fiMiy [apai esc tricks^ I’m going down to 
organize a search-party!” 

“Isn’t that touching^” Aubrey said, addicssing the room at 
large, as Bart walked out. “Shall we get up a sweepstake on 
whdt has happened to Ray?” 

“Come U\ think of it, it k queer,” remarked Clara, looking 
lallicr woinc*k “Wluu can have possessed him to go set tin’ his 
horse lu>st ^ I don’t set any sense in it. Unless he’s trainin’ 
him for somethin’.” 

‘Tiaiiung hmi lor w!iU, dnltiig Clara A circus?” 

“No, he wouldn’t do lint,’ (l^ra sue! cknckdly. 

“I wonder if Aulnrv's nght^” put in iv “I mem, do you 
lliink he can possibly have got the wind up, and myde off 
some wheici^” 

“Do, for hca\ ell’s sake, learn to recogui/e a joke when you 
hear one!” Ixggcd Eugenie weanly. 

“Well, It’s all \ei\ well, but 1 duii’t see — ” 

“Hush!” said Aubicy. “Can’t you see that your brollieis arc 
siek and tired of the s^>und of your voice, child 

Clay said angiil) : “Coiisidciing Eve onh m» le one lemark 
during the nasi t\sciii\ minutes, I call that ricid You seem to 
tlnnk ” 

“One remnik m twent) minutes is all we have patience to 
bear,” said Aubicy fitmly. 

Clay got up, scraping his chaii iggrcssivcly “This place was 
bad enough befoie you came home, hut it’s absolutely bloody 
now!” lie said, and stalked out of the room 
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“Well, that’s got rid of him,” said Aubrey, sinking into the 
most comfortable chair he could find, 

“You shouldn't tease the boj,” Clara said, shaijng her head 
“I dare say be won’t he here much longer ” 

“That IS a very lovdv thought, Chra love, and pracfically the 
only one that at all sustains me duimg this trying time,” 

“I think ril step round to the stables, and sec whit's hapj^en- 
in’,” Clara decided, m her intonscqutn" way “The more I 
think of It the less I like the sound C‘f it.” 

Vivian, w^ho hid all die tunc been silent, watched her trail 
out of the room, and then gl uued at Aubrey. “Did vou mean 
diat? Do } )ii I call} dunk it's got something lo do With the 
police lindii g Jjmrn\ ^ ConH he hue run aw iv 
“ify ptt, tloii’t )oii think he wt> 'kl hast tikcn his car if he 
had been running a’vay suggesud I ig? nc, twcil tug htr e ir 
“Yes, I suppose he voulJ,” sht aanuk weh . shoit sigh, 
Clifford tame back intci the room jiri' ihcn, and aniK'Hiiced 
tint sinre there did not sum to lx Ui\ h eg he oiild do, he 
llKiught he would be getting liad to Liskcaid He wanted to 
1 now whcie his mi (Kr was, and when he hcaul what had 
tikcn.hcr down to the snble he 1 Miked radu r stir* ltd, and 
said that he hoped to God nothing had liippened to Ra)mond, 
‘Perhaps Pd hero r wail to sec tha*^ he is a!^ right,” he said ‘711 
go and si.e whit llnCic doing about >caJing out to s^.aich for 
him,” 

‘ HeTi tuin lip ill iigh ” imhcd Coni ad inJjffr jcntly 
llowtser, Chffend comumcJ to look gm\e, ami look himsdf 
off lo join Clara, Thc\ both letinned h df an ho u 1 1 'cr, widi 
little to report, except that Bm h 1 snit uvn 1 grooms off in 
\aiioiis directions, and had lumsdL riddeo uj-^ (o\v ids tin Moor 
“One of the men saw him by the I'ppcr PidJ i^k, watching 
the colts,” said Clifford. “But tint wis sor u hours ago’ I can’t 
make out w'herc he can possibly have gone lo He hasn't been 
to the stud-farm, accoiding to Mawgan. The whole thing is 
utterly mcoinprehcnsible’” 
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I hope there isn’t more trouble cornin’ upon us!” Clara 
said, her gaunt countenance wrinLlcd into lines of foreboding, 

Charmian, who had been siriing apirt fiom the others, read- 
ing a book, looked up to say dryly: “Well if you’re wise, you 
won’t say anythin^ about this to F iith, until we discover just 
what has happened Judging by what I can see of the state she’s 
in, I should say that she’d go into hysterics on the slightest 
provocation.” 

"‘Lord, Faith wouldn’t worry her head over Ray I” Conrad 
said scoinlully 

“Lio*cn* Wliat’s ihat^^” Clara siid sharply. 

“Onlv Ingram,” Connd ansuend, rccogni/ing the halting 
iread 

The door was thrust op n; Ingram, his florid countenance 
strangclv pale, ami an c^pres icn of scarcely controlled c\cite 
mcnr m his c\cs c m e in, and s\sall<*\\cd mi'^e b^^fnre he could 
man i to speak (ueb” he tiUctcd di g^mg his handkci- 

thicf from lus pocket and pas mg it ov r his face, “Have 
you heard? No, I know you hi^eu't Go^h, 1 can’t get over 
Jtl” 

He wis so obviously strugukng under the burden ofiStrong 
cmoiion tint even I u m w , rousrd from lus pose of languid 
boredom “Wtll, \ hu is it^” he dcinm T ! “Don’t stand thcic 
gobbling at us, liigrim?” 

“Rayl” Ingiun icrCd out 

“Yes, dcir, we vi iheuL ur isj t 1 ihit vou have come to tell 
us srimething iboiu R y,” '.ud \ubiey kuidly. “Flas he 
attempted to fly the countiy, oi what?” 

“He’s shot himsrlfr^ 

A moment’s shocKd, uurcdulous «:ilenee grcf'tcd tins 
announce mtnt. Comad luokc it 

Chia give i mom, and ..ol! ipsc d on to the sola, rocking her- 
self dumbly to and fio. Charmnn spiang up from her chair. 
“It isn’t possihlcl” 

“I tell vou he hisl GckxI God, you don’t think I’d make up 
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such a story, do you? What do you take me for? It*s true!” 

“But how — where — ^when stammered Conrad, almost 

as white as Ingram himself. 

“Blew his brains out. Up by Dozmary Pool,” Ingram replied, 
still mopping his brow, 

Conrad started forward. “Bart didn’t find him?” he cried. 

“Bart? No! Some trippers — 1 don’t know Vv’ho they were. 
They drove straight into Bodmin, and reported it at the police 
station there. I don’t know when it was. Really, I feel abso- 
lutely dazed! It was all I could do to take it in when that 
fellow — what’s-his-iiamc? the Inspector — rang me up just now. 
You could have knocked me ilcAvii with a teatbor! Cf course, 
It’s obvious why he did it, but someliow 1 never ilK'Ught that 
Ray, of all people on this earth — Hut lie did: iio doubt about 
that!” 

“Look out!” Charmian said warningly. 

Faith stood in the dooiway, her eyes wide and questioning. 
“Ray? Wliat did you never tlnnk about Why are you all 

looking like that? What is it?” 

No one answered her. She stared at (dara, at die tears 
coursiijg silently down her checks, and j%ked fahciingiy; “Clara, 
what is it? Why don’t you tell me, one of your Whal bats 
happened?” 

“Ray’s shot himself,” Conrad said curtly. 

She stood rock-still, her jaw sagging ([uecrly, her eyes fixed 
uncomprchcndingly on ins bee. Charmian went across die 
room towards her, saying: “Pull yourself together. Riiili! It’s 
no worse for you than ior the rest of us. We shan’t do any 
good by making fools of ourselves. Aubrey, go and fetch the 
brandy from the dining-soom! She’s going to faint!” 

Even as she spoke, Faith crumpled up where she stood, with 
no more than a sigh. 

“Go on, Aubrey, quick!” Cliarmian comm.anded, dropping on 
her knees beside Faith, and pullijig open the neck of her dress. 
“I knew this would happen! Do gCv out of the way, Ingram! I 
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can manage perfectly well without your assistance. She’ll be all 
right m a moment. It was the shock of hearmg that fool Con 
blurt It out like that ” 

“Oughtn’t we to get her on to the sofa?” asked Vivian, hover- 
ing rather impotently beside Charmian. 

“No, she’ll come round quxcl er where she is. An\one got 
any smelling salts? Ammonia will do, if )ou haven’t.” 

“I’ve got some I’ll get them*” Vivian said, running out of 
the room. 

By this lime she hiJ returned, Fiith had come out of her 
faint, ind was being loreed to swallow a few sips of neat 
brandy She was trembhng from head to foot, icily cold, and 
a liille da/cd. She whisptied “Did I fnnt? Why — what — 1 
can’t think what m idc me’ ’ She lifted one sinking hand to her 
head ‘Dll, my h ui * How stupid* I’m all right now. So silly 
ol me* J^ut whjt ” She broke off, as memory came creep- 

ing hick, and turned hei head sharply away. “Oh, no! Oh, 
no*” she gispcd 

“Steady*” Charmnn said “Help me get her on to the sofa, 
one of you*” 

Ingram bent to lift Fmh bodil) fiom tlie ground. “T^tke it 
easy, now! ’ he recommended “Frightful shuck, I know. Fairly 
turned me sick wl cn I heard it, I can tell you There* You’re 
better now, au ri’l you 

C’ ^ra, who hiil not ce iscd to rock hci elf to and fro, and had 
paid as litlk 1 f tfl to \ uih as to C liffoi J, wh > was clumsilv pat 
ting licr sliouldei, siirl ui a broken voice “He went up to see 
the Demon eolt He thought thf world of that colt I shan’t 
ever be ib! lu lx 'ir s{un’ it again Poor bov, poor 1 ov, goin’ 
like that, all alone*” 

“He killed i'athci Aunt Clara,” Ingram said grimly. 

“Shut up*” Connd flung at him 

“No use blinking facts, Con old man” 

“Shut up, I said* It’s too ghastly* Ray! Ray 

Faith struggled up fr m the cushions on which they had laid 
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her, pushing Charmian away in a distraught fashion. ‘*Don*t 
touch me I” she panted. "Let me go! Please let me go! I can't— 
I can't Oh, no, no, no, md” 

Her voice lOte so wildly that Charmun, fearing that she was 
going to fall into a fit ol h^st(ULS, look her by the shoulders, 
and shook her ruthlessly. “Faith, stop id wSrop it at once, do 
you hear me^ Be 

Faith caught her breath on a strangkJ sob, and stared up into 
hei face, tciroi in her dilaud ' lk‘ quiet,” she repcited 

"Yes, I must be quirt I musiiu in^ thing 'I his isn't real 
None of it h ippcucd It cuidon t h i\e Inppi ned 1 m not very 
w^ell. I want Loved i) ” 

"All right.” Cbiinuau spoke '^vrr her shoiildvr to Conrad. 
"We’d better get her up to lur rot ni (five Ik r )oui arm, will 
>ou?” 

Faith allowed herstlf to be hlud to her feet She staggered, 
and clung to Conrad, but she was ibk lo w dk to the door 
CharmivUi, arming hcrclt vv»fh the mik lling salt^ and the 
brandy, prepared to lollou com*^nndiiu; \i\jau. before she 
left the room, to bnd Loved ly, ul) her what had happened, and 
send l^er up to her misti ess’s loom. 

"I could wish that Cliai hadiit uktn the brandy iway,” said 
Aubrey, when the little cortege had withdrawn. "Really, I hcl 
too dreadfully shaken rnvseli’ Ikcausc, if yf»u wint the trrlh, I 
never actually believed tint Rty was the "guilty one And now 
Im utterly dumbtounded I tnh’s wholly tin xperted rtaetion 
to the news. I don’t want to be lewd, or even flip[)anr, but is it 
possible that there wns more between her and Ray than any of 
us guessed?” 

"No, It isn’t^” snaptted Vivian. ‘Though it's just like you to 
suggest It! I could verv easily slait screcming myself. I suppose 
you think it’s merely funny 

“Not in the least funny, sweet one. DeFiiitely un funny, in 
fact.” 

“Just keep quiet, will you, Aul -“y?” interposed Clifford. 
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•"Ingram, I think Fd better go down to the police-station at once. 
There will be various things— I take it you’d like me to act for 
you?” 

“Damned good of you if you would, old man,” Ingram said. 
“You’ll know what ought to be done better than I should. Of 
course this puts the lid on the police investigation. Case is 
finished — and far better finished like this, than if — well, you 
know what I mean!” 

“Did the Inspector tell you what Jimmy said, if he said any- 
thing?” asked Eugene. 

“No, I didn’t ask him. I was so bowled over at the time I 
never even thought of it. It was only afterwards, when I was 
on my way up here, that 1 rcali'^cd that that was what must have 
made Ray shoot htrnscif. Knowing that Jimmy had been 
caught, and was going to spill the truth about his quarrel with 
Father, I mean. Well, 1 always thought that there was more to 
that dian we were told.” 

“Vivian, f wish you’d look after Mother while Fm gone,” 
(Clifford said. “I'll be back as soon as I can, Mother!” 

“You mustn’t worry about me, Cliff. I shall be all right,” she 
replied. “I don’t want anyone to look after me. I tliinkj’ll go 
up to my nx)m for a bit. But somebody must find Bart, and 
break it to him gently. Ide’il he very upset, for he was always 
the one who got on best with poor Ray. Oh, dear, oh, dear, 
that I sltould ever have lived to see such things happenin* at 
Trevcllin!” 

Upstairs, meanwhile, Loveday Trewithian had taken charge 
of Faith, who had begun to cry, in a gasping, hysterical way 
that matle Charmian try to induce her to swallow some more 
brandy. But as she would do nothing bur push Charmian from 
her, impkaing her to leave her alone, Loveday respectfully asked 
Charmian to go away, saying that she could manage her mistress 
better without her. As soon as Charmian had left the room, she 
took Faith in her arms, and held her comfortingly close, croon- 
ing endearments into her ear, and patting her soothingly. She 
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could not understand much that Faith icrked out between her 
shattering sobs, so choked and incoherent were the words 
uttered, but she did not think tint this mattered much, and 
went on saying Yes, >es, and Never minJ, until Rtith had 
exhausted herself Aflt^ that, she undrf'sstd her, md got her 
into bed, and obliged her to sw ilkn\ i coujdc of aspinn tablets 
Too worn out to resist, h nth mticK wlvspernl ‘Donl ]ta\e 
me! Don’t let an\urc e< me in*” 

“No, my poor deif, I wont,” Io\tdiy 'slid, diawuig up a 
chair, and sitting down b> the bt(* 1 iilj-c, hi nit strike youi 
hand, anrl send vuu to I» s bc^ n too nui h fur vou, and no 

>^ondtj !” 

'Lovedi), Riv diet hirnsel** R i\ slut lum if-, Lo\ech\’ 
Beeiuse he thon hi ^hi. p ’kc uc t goi tc urc^t Inm Love 
(la), 1 iKvei knew R ) i J in 1 i di \ lliil n n rd i h Vdun* 
Lovtdi), how could I hi\e known tint No om told me* But 
what could It hnc r/? I heu s\ m t n' need* U h^ i* only 
toM me* Oj U he n \( tcld in 1 1 ih 1 )\cdw i mt uu 

be 1 gtx 1 Mtpm tl tr to Vn up s 1 il luii * ut lu w cool i I be 
when they w il la r *< i me ^ W h t J\ dl I do ^ Ti s too I iv, too 
1 lie, to«> lite* * 

“Hush, now’” I o\c<lu sud ' 1 lit re w s nothing you could 
do to pu vent it m V d( u ^ ivt n( h n ^ t i P \ nc yutsilf foi 
Shut >0111 ()es, and trv to ^et i hole re I* \ ( ii II be bcttei 
pi esc lit 1 > ” 

llu hand she w u hold a ’ i d(’ te I pc^" pi bU to her dis 
may, I aith be^an to lui h \\ 1 llv whi\- ti us *^ir< nied down 
herfuc A kiiodv on die do ii li u mu*) ptutu Ued to T luh’s 
cais, and staiibd her into sileme ^ht siid mun ‘Don’t let 
anvone come in*” 

Chy opened the doo^ an I diowtd i *ruc(* white counter! 
ance. He eheikeJ in obedi n<e to n si il to m Love 1 tv but 
said m a breathless lone* “ills M i hetrd^ Does she 
know ” 

* Yes, of cf>urst she knows, vol i*ly creiture!,’ Loveday 
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replied ‘‘Go away, do! She doesn’t want to be bothered with 
you now ” 

“Of course, it’s a frijrhtful business, but at the same time, one 
can’t help seeing that if Ray did it ” 

“Will you go away, Mr. Clay, bcfoic you drive your mother 
out of her mmd wirh ){)ur chatter^” said Loveday, with con- 
siderable asperity. 

He looked a gf)f)d /kal oflrnded, but since his mother paid no 
heed to him he withdrew, aftL" a moment’s Iicsitation. Faith 
lay quite still, bti c)es fixed and haunted, her hand tightly 
gra.sping Loseday's. Lawed.ay rem link'd beside her until the 
sound of hasty strides on the gravel diu^c outside made her hit 
her head, and IisMi intently. She disengaged her hand gently, 
and went over to the window, and looked down. “It’s Bart,” 
she said. “I must go down. lie’ll be needing me.” 

“Oh, don’t leave toe*” Tai’h begged. 

“It\ Jkut,” Lo\eday rept ittd “I must go. Fll come back in 
a little while.” 

She ciosscd to ihr flora, and went out, mftH closing it behind 
her. 

Barr ha<} entered the house, and (lung Iih ti hog whip on to 
the table, (^onmd c.une tji* kK out of the I'cllow diawing- 
loom, jntl slaitcd tow ai vis him, v ittlung him b) the arms in a 
hard giqt. Twm, don\l” lie said lathci thickly. “For 

Cod’C sake, Bart 

Bart threw him ofT vu.kntly. “Leave me alone, can’t you^” 
he said, wiih supj»rc‘scd passion. “Keep oiT, damn you! I’ve 
got nothing to sa\ to you!” 

Ingram, who had followed C(*nrad out of the drawing-room, 
tried to intervene. “Come, old chap, }ou mustn't give way! I 
know it’s been a shock, and all thit, but ” 

“Get to hell out of rny wmv*” Bart shot out, white as a sheet. 
“A fat lot you care! A fat lot any of you care!” 

“Bart-love!” 

He lookf“d up quickly to the stairs, where Lovedav stood, one 
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hand on the broad balustrade. His face twisted; he gave a diy 
sob, and went to the stairs, and stimiblcd blindly rp them. She 
held out her irms to him, and tohlccl him in them when he 
reached her, murmuring to him, sticking his hhek head. 

“There, my love, iheic! Qnne along, then, m) (Uar one, with 
l^Dveday!” 

“O God, I o\cclay! O God, Ltivcdiyl” 

‘I know,” she said "Do you come with me, mv lovef” 

He flung his arm round hir, nui wciu her up the re- 
maining stairs Below, m the hill, Conrad ot irctl iftn ihem, Ins 
fact as white Bui s, <in cxpicss ou of stuk h ituil in his eyes 
Tpgiam said, m a rnihdioit ittLm[.i m ions k him IJc’s a bit 
uptt, Con, tb u’s cill Hl 11 tomt u hx)Ii enough. I 
wouldn’t woiry ibout it il I \v(it n >0” 

Coniad looked at lum with hitter roiiumpt, tuinrd on his 
heel, and strode nut ul <hc house 
Ingram v\tPt h‘ k into the di using loom, sh iking his he id 
over It. ‘Sterns to bt no end tr> oni tiutil)! s iu ud btUiU 
‘Now it’s the iwins^ B»*r must hiVc he ml tlie nc' s flown at 
the stables. I ein '•cc Im ^oinj to hive mv wuik cut out, keep- 
ing the. pence btiwccn ih nnr 1 1 them ” 

Aubrey looked up admiun !) ‘Oh isn’t Ingiam wonderful? 
Tm sure I should find it iii^ht«u!!) (lurnult to feel like a 
patnaich without 1 niomLni s v\ unin^ , but you ..an sec it comes 
quite nitiirally to him 

Ingi im List him i .,1 u' ^ f^l thsbks, but wis j>nv(ntcJ fiom 
answering Inm by (he < nti uic^ ol Rcidicn. who silently handed 
him a ktif r 

‘What\ this?’ In ’ram ' iid, nt,ogiu/mg the handwriting 
“Whcic did you hnd 1 

“It’s 1 letter irorn Mr Rumond, as anyone cm see,” replied 
Reuben dourly. ‘It v\ is on his di k ^lai’d bcttei (>pcn it, 
instead of st indmg there gipm ’ at it.” 

“Damn your impudence, you old rascab ’ Im >am said cheer- 
fuliv, and tort open the envelope. 
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The key of the safe dropped on to the floor; he stooped, grunt- 
ing, to pick it up, before reading the letter. While he read, the 
others watched him in pent-up silence. 

“Well, Tm damned’” he cjaculalcd, when he came to the end 
of tiie letter. '‘Just like Gosh, he was always a cold blooded 
devil, but this f ml) takes the cake! Here, Liigene, what do )ou 
make of rhis^” 

He handed the letter to his younger bioiher as he spoke, but 
as Vivian, Clmmian, Aubrey, did Reuben all tried to read it 
over lus shoLihJer, rugere hid some difficulty in inasttiing its 
contents C Inrminn scultd ilu in liter b) iwitcbinx it out ol his 
hand, and iiudirig it aloud Wiicn she came to the end, there 
was a mouKiit’^ sikncc. Then, to everyone’s surprise, Vivian 
buist into Uais 

“My pa’’ cxflmned Lu.^ene, putting his arm round her. 

vShc giopcd. i(ji hei IniK k iJ lef, jnd hcied) blew hci nose, 
SI) mg hud'.ily ‘1 iiv^v-^r even liked him, but 1 dunk it’s aafuV 
lo Nviiic a later like thit, in miking v.\ei)ihmg as eisy as 
pos*' l)le lor Iiigrmi, not <vtn mmeniioning \\h ‘ hf me ml lo 
dul Oh, (’ )n’t sou s^c how du uliulU ti igie ir is^ S ui)! I’m 
a bit on ed.^e 1 didn f ur in to ni d c i scene ” ^ 

“Trirr Ray to be bu uk ss Ukc up to the end’” Ingiam slid, 
holding out ’us h nd foi tlu klter. ‘(h\c it back, will vou, 
Chu ? I shill line to show it to the police. Prett) conclusive, 
I imigine. With any luck, wc oiabt to be able to get through 
tins affaii Vvitli the lumimuni amouni ot scandi!” 

ViVHU lid hc(’ angiil), and siid, stannunng a little “You 
c ill Rax told blooded’ MvGod,\\hat d(» )ou dunk you aic? You 
stand ihcie talking about the standal, when this fnglilful thing 
his lnppcnt.d! As though lint were the only thing that 
counted’ ’ 

“What you all of )ou seem ro be in dinger of forgetting,” 
retorted Ingiam, ‘is th u Ri), on whom you’re squandering so 
much pit), murdered Fuherl” 

“1 don’t care if he did! * Vivian cried, unable to contain hcr- 
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self. "It was the best day*s work he ever did in his life, and I 
only wish he’d got away with itl^ 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Bart was no more seen until dinner-time, but he put in an 
appearance then, and although he ate \tjv liiile, ind i,aicl less, 
he seemed to be quite calm. Ingiarn had stayed at Tievellin; 
and as ClilToid had rcturtiT d liom mg In |K-cfni l.oaan, there 
was naturally a good deal of di>Lii^^’on on Hayinon Ts suicide. 
Bari endiued this in silciue, only hiti h) a folding of his 
bps how much he dishls^d the vriuv^rs.Aion. 

CliiTonl tliought ihvu< wa^^ no dv')ul)t t'lnt iht police ^vould 
now drop the investigation of P» nh ‘Uo \\ ini.ider: I)ut he had 
no information to give tiie funily on the naUirc of pnimy’s dis 
chasuies, the luspceior having made ro u^tuMice tlu se, so 
that he did not even know whclhci he had \ct huh an oppoi- 
tunity to inrerrogatc Jiinniy. Cdi irini ui anci Aubrey felt stiongly 
that he ought to have made n Ins hnsmess to find out what 
jimmy had said, but he toh^ th* ta that he had had other and 
more important matteis to aOvud to, and would not, m any 
ease, have thought it a part of his duty to try to pump the 
Inspector, 

Clara did not come down to dinner, hut Tnaiam made a point 
of visiting her loom to assure hr r that where \cr R.tvmond had 
intcn*kd towards her, he and klcra h'>iHtl dial she \v(M)ld con- 
tinue to make Tiesvllin her home. “Ini not one to want to get 
rid of my family,” Ingram said, lli »wing out liis chest a little. 
“I always thought thcic was a lot to nc s nd iii .avour of Father’s 
idea of keeping ns all round him I mem, in these days, when 
people don’t seem to cate any iongci fur th* ir homes and 

families Besides. Trcvelliu wouldn’t s' m hke Trevellin 

without you, aunt/* 

“Tliank you, my dear, I don’t I.now, Pm sure,” she said 
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apathetically. “It's knocked me over, and that’s the truth, 
Ingram. First Adam, and now Ray. I daic say 111 get o\er it, 
but I don’t seem able to get my bearings )ust at present. You 
go on down, and don’t let any of them worry about me. Ill 
jiist stay quietly where I am tonight I know you never got 
on with him, bur he was always very pleasant to me, and I don’t 
ftc! somehow as though I could bear to sec his empty place at 
table” 

So Ingnm went down to corner without her, and, after 
hesitating for a moment, took his pi ice it the Lead of the 
table, s lying tint they mi^ht as \m11 begin as they meant to 
go on 

“Speiking for myself, sn ^ \ubrey, “I mem to go on as far 
from lievellin iS I cm conMive to be Sating aside the un- 
nerving natuu of the \i*i events, which hive irrevociblv spoilt 
the plKC for m( triv >pint would btcome loo utterly crushed 
by the plititudmrus atmospheie m which you wrap yourself, 
Ingr im dc ir, foi me even to contcnipl ilc [ lolon ^ing my soiourn 
here I mem to siy ^—too corroding, my rk ii’ 

“Wait till you It iskecU ’ retorrmrnded In^r m brusquely 
“Oh wcont you going to ask me^’ askeJ \ubrey,^with a 
micKltmng air ol imioccnce ‘I quite thought you were In 
f ict, I midc suit y jii cl begun to sec you self as a second father 
to me already ” 

Ingnm it once replied in kind, and the bickering might have 
grown SI ill more icnmontous hid not Reuben, who was hand 
mg the \crt»^ibks round at the um'" tilled both combatants 
to order wi'h i sevu ly, md i totd luk of rv, peet, that made 
each one fed himself a schoolboy ‘gun 
WliCQ dinner came to an end Birt airily infoirncd Ingram 
tint he wtmM like to Inve i w'^oul ui prn with him Ingram 
took him by the aim with bluff fncncllipcss, md marched him 
off to the hhriry, rtlling him that he sliould h ive as many words 
with him as he liked ‘ I know just how you feel ibout all this, 
my boy,” he said “Shocking business^ But Time th'" Great 



Healer, you know! Got to keep our chins up, and face the 
world!” 

Bart remo\ed the grip from his arm. “I don’t want to talk 
about that. Kow soon can I have Trcllick, Ingram?” 

Ingram pulled down his mouth. ‘‘Well, I don’t know. Of 
course, we have to get probate, you see, and tlien ” 

“I know all about that,” Bart interrupted. “But I’ve got to 
dear out. I can’t stick it here. It’s all right for you. You 
loathed Ray’s guts. I didn't. I got <)n all right with him. He 
was a darned good man to work lor. I thought -d never 

dreamed But it’s no good going on about that. I know he 

1 died the Guv’nor, but it doesn’t sCvi \ to me as though the Ray 
I knew could have done such a thing! It’s made Tievcllin 
horrible! It’s no use telling me I shall get over it: I dare say I 
shall, but I’m not going to stay here. I’m going to marry Lt, 'o- 
day at once, as quietly as possible, and clear out. It was bad 
enough when the Guv’nor went: it’s a thousand tuacs worse 
now!” 

“Yes, but look here, young fdlcr mc-Iad!” said Ingram, 
with hearty kindness, “I can’t get along wilhoul you, you 
know! • 

“You’ll have to. I’m through, f felt at first that I didn’t 
even want Trclhrk any longer, l)iit Lovctlav- well, anyway, I’ll 
try to carry on, and 1 cspivt she’s (juitc right, that I should 
never be luippy anywhcie else. Bur I’m not staying at Trevcllm, 
Ingram. I should go mad *’ 

“Now, now, now!” Ingram admonished him, laying i hand 
on his shoulder. “You’ic upset, V rt lad! You’ll see things 
difTeicntly in a day or two.” 

“No, I slian't,” ]^>ari said, his voice cracking. “I shall only 
see Rav going up there to lake a last loc^k at the Demon erdt, 
and— and — O God, what did he do it for ?” 

He sank clown into a chair by the tabl. as ho spoke, and 
buried his face in his arms. 

“I’ll tell you what it is, voemg But,” Ingram sakl, parting 



him clumsily. *You want a good stiff drink, and a change 
of scene, I wouldn’t rush into marriage, if I were you. 
Plenty of time to think about that. After all, old son, the 
Guv’nor’s not buried yet. Got to think of what people would 
say.” 

“ril wait till after the — the funerals, but I won’t wait any 
longer. Oh, I won't get married here! I’m going to take Love- 
clay up to London. You can’t stop me, Ingram.” 

Ingram heaved a sigh, and shook his head, but he saw that 
it would be useless to argue with Bart in his present mood, and 
merely said soothingly that he w^oiild see what could be done 
about ijislalling him at Trcllick as soon as possible, and that 
in the mcanumc he must try not to let things get on "op (;f him. 
He disapproved profoundly of the projected marriage, but he 
could not he!}) feeling that if Loveday could restore Bart to his 
senses there might he something to be said for it. He did not 
want to be deprived of Bart’s services, at any rale until his son 
Rudol[)h was of an age to hi! Ins place; and he hoped very much 
that Loved. ly would induce Bart to perceive the folly of aban- 
doning at least his share in the management of the stables. As 
Reuben came in just then, to convt'y the information that 
Inspector I.og.in had come up, and wanted to see him, Ingram 
was obliged to [)ut an end to the interview. Bart went upstairs 
to his own room, and Ingram went to join the Inspector in the 
morning-roorn. 

Faith, meanwhile, had dropped into a deep sleep, as the in- 
fluence of tlic aspirin she had swallowed took effect upon her 
system. She did not rouse until the evening was considerably 
advanced, and then it was to find Loveday beside her with a 
bowl of chicken-bioth, 

Loveday tidied her hair and powdered her nose, and propped 
her up with extra pillows. She ’was resistless, and looked so ill 
that Loveday made up her mind to s[)eak to Charmian about 
the advisability of requesting the doctor to call in the morn- 
ing. Wht n Loveday laid ihc tray on her knees, she said in a 
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£aint voice: “I don’t want it What has been happening? Please 
tell me!” 

“And so I will, my dear, but you must drink a little soup, or 
we shall be having you ill, and that woiu do.” 

She began to coax Fauh to take a few spoonfuls of the 
broth, telling her, as she fed her, that llicre was nothing for 
her to worry about. “You'll be g<iing away soon, you and Mr. 
Clay, and then you'll be able to forget all this/* 

“No,” Faith said, in a Tuoii’nful vaiiet. ‘I shall never be able 
to forget it/' 

“Y>s, you will, tiun, my dear. Bart feels the same, for he 
d'ought a deal of Mr. Rav. and it li -s hit liim crucl-hard, but 
he’ll get over it, you’ll sec” 

“Bart!” Faith said, giving a little siatt. She turned her horror- 
filled eyes towards Loveday. “I was forgetting Barr. Is he ~ 
very much upset?” 

“Well, he is,” Loveday admitted. “I’lU’s got a wl^rn heart, 
and it hun> him bad to think of Mi. Ras’s killing Mr, Pen- 
hallow. It’s like he svas being tom uvo v, <ivs, and lu's not one 
as has known trouble, my Bait. But !(Mve me get him away 
from Tfcvcllin, and I know I can make Inm fee^ \u ucr . bout it 
all. Then there’s Mr. Con. Bart won’t come next c^r nigh him, 
and it doesn’t make tilings casai, tlw [xiir of tliom living under 
the same root at daggers drnwf\ as they sav.” 

Faiih lifted a hand to sh ule her eyes, “kwen the twins!” she 
said, “livcr^thing spcjiled . .r tmm too!” 

“Well, it was tioimd to be d’*'' ; nt, imce Ikrt and I were man 
and wife,” Loveday said sens3!)ly. h. Con'<- that le dons, sun 
see. But give him time, and he’ll c !me rraind, and my Bari's 
not one to bear malice, I’ll say that for him, bless liim! I was 
thinking you should go away from her: as soon aber die funeral 
as you can, ray dear, for I’ll have to he Ic\*ving von, and you 
wouldn’t be comfortable lierc with me gone, 

“Oh, Loveday, no! You can’t lea A' me!” 

“Yes, but I must,” Loveday .said gently. “Bart nee^k; me, and 



my duty’s to him. He’ll go crazy if he’s kept hanging about 
here, where every stick and stone reminds him of them that 
have gone. But Til make him happv, never fear!” 

“I hope >ou will,” Faith saul wistfully. “I think I could bear 
it better if I knew that it ludii't ruined everything for him 
Have the police been up^^ What — what have they been doing 
downstairs?” 

As Loveday had been shut up for the gi eater part of the time 
with Bart, she wa** unable to gi 'c Faith much infoirnation on 
this point, so as soon as the supper tray had been removed from 
her knees Faith asked her to beg Mrs EugMie to come up to 
see her, if she had not ilrcady gone to litd. 

In a few muuites, Visiin tapped at the door, and entered 
She saul awkwaidly that <he hopal Faith was feeling much 
belter, and offered to extinguish her cigarette, if the smoke 
!)otheicd her. 

Faith sliook her hcid. “No. Please sit down! It was so 
stupid of UjC to f uni libe that. I want to know — 1 want to know 
whit ins been hgijKiurg” 

“Well, notiiing vciy niucli, really,” leplicd Vivian, pulling up 
a chiir. “Dianei w is pfcrty glustlv I thought. Ingrim took 
po s< ssifMi of pLuc, which mide it seem even more 

plu uhsfi, uid Ch 1 Iv hi forth as usual, until one wanted to 
scrcitn. You 1 nos, F. iih, )t\ a funny thing, but I used to think 
that Ufjihiriii: could be as awful as tho'.c evenings we all had to 
spend iJj Mr. Pciihillow’s room, but cvci smcc he was killed, 
evuvthing lias been Un times worse. It seems abs'Tcl to say 
so, but 1 ahnost fed as ihou'di I siiould be thankful it I woke 
up, and found that none of it hic^ < vci h ippeiud.” 

Faith twisted her h uuE logvihti. “Yes, \cs, I know. Go 
on!" 

“Oh, fluie isn’t much to tell* Bird’s taking it fritditfully hard. 
He swells he wt»n’t cany on wmh his usinl ]ob, and of couise 
that docMi’t suit Ingiam's book” She gave a bitter litdc laugh 
“And It (iJoesn’t suit mine enher*” 



‘Tours?** 

Vivian smoked her cigarette rather viciously for a moment. 
“Yes, mine. It’s quite funny, if yon l<;uk at it in the proper 
light. I can see that I Jiiean, you know how I’ve always wanted 
to gel away from Trevcllin, and go back to LoTidon? Why, 
when I heard that Mr. lYuhallow was dead, I— I thought all my 
pi(;blcms were solved!'' 

Faith regarded lier with dawning dismay. “Yes, of course. 
But you will gc' haJi; to London— won't you?” 

“Oh, no, 1 shan't!” Vivian rephed. “I’m going to he stuck 
down in the Dower House, where I shall have to rcm.iiu for 
ever and ever -or .it least until Ingiam wants it foi (^nc of his 
boys, by which time I shall be caring ” 

“The Dower House!” repeated Faith. “Ihit why.i^ Why?” 

Vivian shrugged. “Well, it’s obvious that ev^ii if liait were 
^^ill]ng to carry on he wouldn't have the nine uj, r)ncc hv’’s run- 
rang Trelluk. Ingi un can't manage sin dc-handed. and I sup- 
pose he do'‘sn’t waul to engage a baililf. Am way, lie's ashed 
Lugene it he'll do JA die hook woi h -act nuns, and dial soil 
of thing and has offered to let him lia\c‘ the Dower House.” 

“Ohj^Viviaid” Failh ciicd piiitully. “Oh, I’m so sorry! Can't 
you— can't you persuade him not to accept 

“No, 1 You see, he’d h{c it, raiih! And Mr. Penhallow 

didn't leave as much as he'd expected, and he just hasn't the 
health to be able to ck) anything very siicnuous. 1 cant say 1 
won’t stay hcic when I k; >w dial theie's notliing he'd rather 
do. It's just my rt;Ucn Inch, tl.at's all. At least wc shan't have 
to live here any more. ()i comse, the Dower House is m ich 
too big for us, and I siijipose I siia i have to do half the work 
myself, but — it will be my own house, whieli is soinediing.” 

“I thought you would go avvayA railh said numbly. “I 
thought every tiling w^ould be all riglu fur vou.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought. On\) thnvw don't ha[^pcn to 
have gone according to plan. I supoose I ought to be thankful 
that I’m not being arrested for mur k r, which looked likely at 
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one time. I never thought Ray had done it, though, did you?** 

Faith shook her head, pressing her handkerchief to her lips. 
“Is it ceitain — do they all think — the police as well as everyone 
else— — 

“Well, it’s obvious, isn't it?*' Vivian said. “Why else should 
he have.shot himself? Besides, he left a letter for Ingram 

“Not saying be had done it!” Fauh exclaimed. “It isn’t pos- 
sible! Oh, this is .i mghtmarer 

“No, not mentioning hi'» fathci’s death, or even his own plans. 
I must say, I found it pretty upsetting. But it rules out any 
possibility of its not having been suicide. Tliat’s what I meant. 
He told Ingram where to find the keys, and all the papers anti 
things, and — oh, don’t let’s talk about it! ll absolutely haunts 
me!” 

Faith gave a shiver. She saw how lier hands were trembling, 
and claspcfl them tightly logether. “What was it— that Jimmy 
said?” Siic asktd, almost inaudibly. 

“I (\oi\{ know. I didn't s.c the Inspector mvself, and appar- 
ently he didn’t icll Ingraan. Ingram hasn’t said jnything about 
it, anyway; but to ttll >ou the truili, he s so busy making 
glorious plans for the iuture, and thinking of all the grand 
things he’ll do now lie’s Fenhallow of Trevellin, that I don't 
really think he cares about much else. I con tell yoin the whole 
atmuspheie is fast gettim; me down. And to make it worse, that 
horrible old woman, Maitiia, is going about saying that it’s all 
for tlie best, in a ptih-tily revolting way! Well, I was one of 
the people in danger of being arre^^ted, but hang it all, Fin not 
such a callous beast that 1 could think Ray’s death all for the 
best!” 

“Horrible! horrible!” Faitb whispered, burying her face in her 
hands. 

“I oughtn’t to have told you, really,” Vivian said, lioping un- 
easily that Faith w^as not going to start crying again. “1 expect 
I’d better clear out ruwv, and le.ivc \ou to get some sleep. Is 
tlierc anything you want before I go?” 
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Faith shook her head. Vivian withdrew; and Loveday came 
m a few minutes later, and made her mistress ready for the 
night. She offeied to sleep on the couch at the foot of Faith’s 
bed, but Faun tl.ousiht that she would rather be al ne She saw 
that It was nearly midnight, and witli an ( iTort thanked Lo\cday 
for Mtling up, and told her to go snauht to bed Lcwctliy kir 
her with the lamp turmrl low on the table hesuk her bt(k and 
for a long time she liy staling ahead of lur, luiihk *^0 mirshal 
her thoughts, or to see anything but i \iMon of R \mond send 
mg his hoisc home wulunt his hnJl , uul linn sin ooma him- 
self beside thu k/nJy Pool on llic Moo». 

At last the oil m the limj^ btgin o nm oui I nlli loused 
herself to turn the wick dovsn Loved ly hil the heivy 
cumins diawn icu ss the window^ md tiv louin IvraiPt 
plunged in dail ness vShe tried to c^)^c her e> s, hut di toukl 
not keep them slni*', oi renmn fc Ic n<> in any one p^^sit’on m 
the bed She was hos and il homh I er ho(h iji d \ iili fingue, 
she felt so wick n\ >kc lint il set in <1 is ilu i h she \ ml 1 n vti 
sleep agnn. Ihe im ig( of Hnn jii 1 leni nu 1 \Mih hf r so 
ubstmuclv tlial it Ixcime an o! s n \ I ch so j osstsscfl hn 
mind that she eould almost i nie\ 1) m in th rt oin Sli nn 
to ialk*to Ri)mond, aj> though liOiO the unhi[|v slndts m 
which his spun might be wandcii he rould he u her Slic 
wanted to e^pl nn to Rwuituid, to lx<^ him to tor ise licr, to 
tell him that she hid never mt int to lu it him, uifl moa of all 
to ask him wh\ why -iJiy he lu 1 1 lilcd him' h As she 
rambled on, saying over ami o' ci nn the siinc lungs, she 
never thought of her husbmd Sir Ind to iruhf 1^. uh ghost 
understand wdn he lud ! ilhd Ins iliu, ind how it wis dut 
she had not dieamt tint anyone would ever vail rhu cltaih in 
question “I couldn’t know you’d quirulled with liim, Pay,” 
she said. “You never told me I chdirr tl ml myont would 
think he hadn’t died naturally Ray, I thf light it would make 
things easy for evervmody! Why di 1 ynu (pi u vl with him, Ray 
But even if you did, they couldn’t ^ c convicted you! There 
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was nothing to show who did it Why did you lose your head 
like that, Ray? I wouldn’t have let them arrest >ouI You must 
believe I wouldn’t have done that! I didn’t know it would all 
turn out like this. You don’t understand, Ray! It was such a 
little, easy thing to do, and I tell so desperate. It wasn’t as 
though It hurt him, it wasn’t c\cn as though he was well, or 
would ever be well again. I didn’t think of it as being a crime, 
really I didn’t* He was nnLng us all so wutched, and then 

there was Clay But I wouldn’t have done ir i£ I’d known, 

Ray* You must believe I never meant you to suffer for what I 
did*” 

She was roused from this endless monologue by seeing the 
door open, jikI a bir of light widen across the floor. She started 
up oil her ^Ibow, half expecting to see Ra>inond himself But 
It was Charmnn who cnteied, with a candle in her hand. 

“Aie you all right, Faith Charmian asked hei, “I thought 
I hcdinl you eall.” 

She s ink back upon her pillow^s “No,” she said dully. ‘ I 
didn’t call I’m all right” 

Charnuan looked at her narrowly “Cin’t )ou get to sleep*' 
It’s no good lying there thmkiig ibout ii, }ou know Whats 
done cult be undone It’s prett) gum, I admit, but Fve b^en 
I liking to Ingram about you, and we both igrce thit thf* soonci 
\ou get away fiom Trtvelhn, the belter il w ill be for you He’s 
peifcetly p^cpired to idvance you suflicicnl funds out of his own 
pocket to enabh )ou to go away somc\Oiere with Clay Of 
course, as soon as we get probate, you’ll find yourself quite com- 
fornlily off, and you 11 be able to send Clay back to college, or 
whatevei you like That’s what you alv\a\s wanted, isn’t it*^” 

“I don’t know. Arc they sure — arc they quite sure Ray did 

it^” 

Charmnn set down the candle, and began to straighten the 
tumbled bedclothes. “Oh, jes, there’s nothing for you to worry 
about, my dear! The pohcc are satisfied it must have been Ray. 
So just you go to sleep, and stop fretting!” 
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She tucked Faith in securely, and went away, reflecting that 
such an exaggerated display of emotion was typical ot a woman 
like her stepmother; and deciding that, upon the whole, Ray- 
mond’s suicide was perhaps the best solution that could have 
been found to an appalling situation. 

This feeling was not shared either by Inspector Logan, nr by 
the Chitf C')onstable. Raymond’s death t ime as a shock to both 
these gentlemen; and the Chief Constable was inclined to blame 
the Inspector for having allow tc) such i thing to have hippened 

“Sir, there was nothing whaisoevcr to go on*” Login sa’d 
earnestly ‘You know vouisclf I couldn’t hive deliincd Riy 
m nd Penhillow on iht eMdeoce I Ind* Iheie w i^n’t a shied 
of real evidence igunxt any one of ilum, nothmt^ I’d dare put 
up to i juiv, thu IS I still I in’i mi* c out why ht did it” 

“There must hi\e 1 cn something behind it ihut you nev'^r 
discoveird Logui ’ the Maior sud hci\il\ “I oueht to hav^ 
called in Saitland iLaid” 

“Begt^ing your pirclon, sir, die «.lcvercst ckicclive in th? world 
^oiildni hive found cm Icnce thit w isn't thcie There was 
something behind u ill, you re nghi tlurc* A^nm ind a^un I 
felt It, when I wis woiking on the c isc If yon ask me, I’ll tell 
sou straight I’^c got i consiction that whuc\cr it was, it was 
something ugly Well, I’m not f incifiil, I belie \e, but I got such 
a feeling in ihir house that there was i worse trouble hinging 
over It thin I’d an/ notion of that there were times when it 
fairls gi\e me the creeps” 

The Ma]c^r shook his head, digging the mb of his pen into 
the 1)1 jtter under lus hir'd ‘I shouldn’t be surprised A*n old 
devil, Penh allow was 1 clon’t know Unprofcssion d, of course, 
but one can’t help feeli ig thit perhaps ids as well jt ended as 
It did ” 

The Inspector could not agree with this Id ]n\e liked to 
ha\e got to the bottom of it, sir. If it h idu t bttii for the news 
of Jimmy the Bastard’s arrest, and what he said, leaking ojt, 
I might ha\e had a chance. But w^ ^^n’t doubt that it was 
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hearing that this Jimmy had something important to disclose 
which scared Raymond Penhallow into blowing his brains out 
Whatever it may have been that he feared Jimmy was going to 
tell us, he couldn’t stand up to. That finished him.” 

“And the young man didn’t throw any light on it, did he?” 

“No, sir, nothing to help us. He thought the butler wouldn’t 
have told us about the quarrel Raymond Penhallow had with 
the old man, on account of his being so devoted to the family. 
He never heard anything worth mentioning, though I don’t 
doubt he’d have had his car to the keyhole a lot earlier than 
he did, if he’d known what was going on, for a nastier piece 
of work I hope I may never see! But all he heard was the old 
man saying: *T hat's where you arc, my boy!’ and then Raymond 
Penhallow saying: ‘You devil, I’ll kill you for this, do you hear 
me? ril kill you, you fiend, you devil!’ Or some such words. 
I wish he had been in time to have overlieaid a bit more: I’d 
give a good deal to know what it was that passed between Ray- 
mond Penhallow and his father that made it necessary for him 
to take the risk of poisoning the old man, on lop of having half- 
choked him to death. It must have been something pretty bad, 
sir, for, unless I’m much mistaken, Raymond Penhallow wasn’t 
one to lose his head easily,” 

“No,” the Major agreed. “A horrible business, Logan, look 
at it how you will.’' 

“Ynuic light, sir, A very unsatisfactory case,” the Inspector 
said. 



